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CHAPTER VII {continued) . 

COXTIKUATIOX OK THK DiAKV. 

Eight days later. 

O BRILLIANT day which night and sorrow never 
darken, ever illumined by the supreme truth, b)^ 
peace and repose ! O day of perfect security, 
ever free from change 1 O day of death, will you 
never come ? Would to God that this happy 
day had already appeared, and that the course of 
time were over for me 1 What ! the man who has 
betrayed me is the man for whom I have sacrificed 
everything — my dut}’’, m}^ peace of mind, my self- 
respect ? For him I have defied the opinion of the 
world : I have exposed myself to censure : I have 
stifled the cries of m}^ conscience. Others have 
seen me carried away by the passion which ab- 
sorbed my whole being : they have dared to attack, 
to harass me : and I have lost the right to defend 
myself, I have endured all, because he recompensed 
me for all. 
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They have gone they are continually face to face 
For a fortnight they will never lea\e each other, 
day or night Everything around me is withered 
I look for him I do not find him and that is my 
least sorrow I cannot fix my eyes upon any spot 
which does not remind me how passionately I have 
been loved the day he left, my grief was weari- 
some to him he could not restrain his joy Can 
I recall those moments without being ready to die 
of sorrow ^ I do not wish to forget anything May 
the excess of my grief either kill or cure me ’ The 
two husbands left m a berlin with the two maids 
at seven o’clock in the evening Madame dejully, 
Madame de Versel, M de Francueil, and M de 
Maurepaire followed in another at three o’clock m 
the morning This arrangement was made so as 
to make sure of post-horses The distance is thirtj'- 
five leagues Madame d'Houdetot Ines close to 
the sea, and her house is the ostensible goal of this 
journey 

I left my mother to go and say good-b)c to 
Madame de Jully I reached her house at about 
eight o’clock M deJuU>,M de Versel, and the 
maids had just left Madame de Jull^ was l^mg 
on a sofa at the end of the drawing room JeI}otte 
was at her feet I sat down in a large eas} -chair 
by her side Francueil might ha^e taken a seat 
by me, but he was walking up and down the room 
with Gauffccourt and M de Maurepaire The 
latter, humming a tunc between his teeth, said 
“ Thc^ lca\c at eight o’clock the) will reach 
Rouen in good time ” 
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Francueil. And so shall we, if we start at 
three. 

Madame de Jully. At three ? We must be in 
the carriage by two. 

Maurepaire. It will certainly be three. You 
will see that Madame de Versel will keep you 
waiting. 

Madame de Jully. Ah! not long enough to 
delay our departure. She is to be here at nine 
o’clock for supper. 

Francueil. It is that now: she has not 
come 

I {abruptly). It is not 37 et a quarter to. Jel- 
3^otte, some snuff, if 3mu please. 

Jelyotte {in a ivhispcr). I hope that you 
will sometimes allow me to offer 3^ou some. They 
will write to you for me. That will be m3^ whole 
consolation. 

I said to m3''self : “ He is too happ3^ : he still 
believes that he is loved : but, if he were, could 
she make up her mind to leave him ? ” He went and 
sat down again at Madame de Jull3^’s feet. I fancy 
he sometimes squeezed them, while she looked at 
him with her gracefull3^ languishing air. Francueil 
at last came and, leaned over the back of my chair, 
and Gauffecourt, seeing this, took M. de Maurepaire 
with him to the window to talk. Francueil said 
little to me : he spoke to me with an air of 
embarrassment rather than of regret at leaving 
me, and declared that the excursion had been 
arranged without his knowing how. “ I am ver3’^ 
unfortunate,” said he, “ in not having been able 
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to yield to the wish 3011 expressed that I should 
not go on this visit ” “ I believe I am dream- 

ing,” I said ” I am not used to refusals on }Our 
part in this case, they wll perhaps cost us both 
dear ” 

Francxjeil This proves that it has not been 
in my power to obey 30U Pray let us sa} no 
more about it my visit will not be a Jong one I 
have a thousand excuses for cutting it short m} 

own affairs, mj father s health 

I Might have served as an excuse for not 
going at all, rather than for cutting it short If 

} ou even now wished Oh ’ it will kill me * 

Francueil Really, this is unreasonable You 
are crying do }ou intend to cause a scene ^ 
Come, my dearest, really, )our grief is killing me 
1 am sufficiently to be pitied, I swear to jou In 
Heaven s name, stop Let us talk of something 
else Write to me, I entreat )ou Let me hear 
from }ou the daj after to morrow at Rouen we 
shall be there three days Answer me, then 

I Yes, certainly perhaps, however lam 

not sure about it 

Franculil {squeezing my hand and snnling) Ah • 
)ou will be more generous than }ou sa} You will 
w rite to me 

GAuriEcouRT {from the utndou) There is one 
of hladame de Ycrsel’s footmen I bet }ou she is 
sending a message to sa} that she is ill, and can’t 
SO 

All Nonsense * 

I Ah * if it could be * 
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Jelyotte. I should not be surprised. Her 
bab};- was born only six weeks ago : it is not over 
prudent 

Francueil. Nonsense! What does that mat- 
ter ? She is in excellent health. 

MAUREPAiRii. I wager that her mother, who, as 
ever3^body knows, is a most methodical woman, 
does not think our arrangement quite orthodox. 
A pit}^ isn’t it, Francueil ? 

Jelyotte. But it may veiy well be the case. 

Madaime de Jully. It would be ver}’^ rude. 

Meanwhile, the footman arrived with a message 
that Madame de Versel would not come to supper, 
and that she would be with us at twelve o’clock. 
We sat down to table. I ate nothing. Everybody 
was ver}'' lively, except Jel3mtte and m3^self. We 
remained seated till eleven o’clock. I was greatly 
surprised to hear Francueil sa3q on leaving the 
table, that he had an hour’s business to attend to 
at home, and that he would be back before twelve 
o’clock. I neither heard nor saw an3^thing until his 
return. This unexpected “business” struck every- 
one as strange. It occurred to me that he had gone 
to look for Madame de Versel. I saw that the same 
idea had occurred to each of the company ; but M. 
de Maurepaire was the only one who openly ex- 
pressed it. The rest remained silent, no doubt 
out of consideration for me. I could not endure 
it. I was in a state of violent agitation. I went 
into my sister’s room, and flung myself at her feet. 
“ Sister, sister, I shall die if this journey takes 
place. How cruel you are 1 Is this the friendship 
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Francueil. I have done nothing with her. I 
assure you I wish I had : but I hope, for her own 
sake, that she knows better than I tlo wlrat has be- 
come of her. (Turning bacb.) Really now, hasn’t 
she come vet ? 

1. You see that well enough : {in a iuhispcr) 
and you know it still better. 

Franxueil {in a u'liispcr). That is absurd ; 
you are behaving like a madwoman. W'here can 
she be? iMadame de Jully, have you sent lor 
the post-horses ? It is time ; before they get 
here 

■Madame de Jully. Good heavens ! of 
course. Come, I^Iaurepaire, see to this ; will you 
also pay them on the journey ? 

i\lAUREi>AiKE. Vei*)' good. {Coining back.) I3ut 
I should like Francueil to give us back Madame 
de Versel first. Have you got her in your pocket 
by chance ? 

Franxueil. Deuce take me if I know what 
has become of her 1 But it is very absurd of her 
to make people wait for her. 

They were walking two and two. Jelyotte was 
talking in a low voice with Madame de Jully, I 
with Gauffecourt. Francueil came and took my 
arm, as if to help me to walk. From time to 
time he kept saying to me: “I believe Madame 
de Versel will not come.” At last I lost patience, 
and said aloud: “Excuse me, she will not keep 
you waiting for her any longer.” 

Madame de Jully. What is Francueil 
saying ? 

Francueil. I was saying, Madame, that it 
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appears that Madame de Versel is very comfort- 
able where she is 

G\.uffecourt {between his teeth) Let her stop 
there 

I Ah * she will do nothing of the kind 
Fr\ncueil I wish she wouldn’t come , we 
could do very well without her {In a whispci ) 
She must be with her lover 
I She IS there no longer 
Francueil I hear a carnage It is she 
I Didn't I tell you so^ 

"Madame de Jull\ It is only half-past one 
We can say nothing to her, for the horses are 
not here yet 

Jel\otte, Well! is it she ^ 

Maurepurc Here are the post-horses and a 
coach for M Gauffecourt 

G^uffccourt It will have time to nait 
All And Madame de VerseP 
Mvurepure No Madame de Versel Come, 
my dear FranCueil, give her up before ne ha\c 
you searched I am pleased to tell y ou that, had 
It not been for me, the trunks and portmanteaus 
would have been forgotten , they are fastening 
them on now 

M\d\mc de Jull\ Good ^ and my httle box, 
by the way , where is that to be put ’ See to 
that, Maurepaire, do 

Frvnculil But >our little box, if I may say 
so without offence, is a large chest, where the 
deuce do ^ou intend to stow it dway ’ 

Mvurlpvire Madame, there is no room for 
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your chest or little box anywhere. Cannot you 
mana.< 4 e without it ? What is there inside ? 

i\lADAMi-: DI-: JinuA*. 1 know nothing about it. 
iNIy maids have told me I want it; that is all I 
know. You have only got to open it. Look, 
here is the key. 

^Maukhiuiki*:. The deuce! it is only your 
diamonds, your jewels, your purse, three night- 
caps, three chemises. 

'Fhe inventory caiused loud shouts of laughter. 

iNlADAMU i)E JuLLV. Well, wliat ai'c we to do 
w'ith all this ? Come, let us each put something 
in our pockets and the chemises in my work-bag, 
and let us leave the box there. 

’ Gaufff.coukt. There is .Madame de Vcr.sel. 

I {clasping Franaicil's arm). Good-bye, then ! 

... I am dying. 

Fraxcueil. What is the matter with you ? 
What folly ! Hush ! Hush ! 

I. If this woman could know how she makes 
me suffer, she would not be so cruel as you. 

I did not hear what excuse he made. Madame 
de Versel had no rouge on, her hair was in 
disorder, and she really looked ugly enough. 
They started, and, in spite of Madame de Jully’s 
promise, Francueik took his seat facing Madame 
de Versel. Gauffecourt dragged me back to my 
room. For two days I hardly knew where I 
was ; I pretended to be suffering from the fatigue 
of a sleepless night, that I might remain undis- 
turbed behind my curtains. I have only seen 
Gauffecourt, Jelyotte, and Duclos, I came here 
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yesterday, happily alone. I wanted to be here so 
as to behold again, undisturbed, all the places in 
which Francueil used to take such delight. Alas! 
I am not often in the same place as m3" body ; I 
am where my thoughts cariy" me, and that is 
always where the object of m}" affections is. 

Continuation of thc Diary, 

After supper yesterday, I said to M. d’Epina}": 
“ If 3’our affairs had permitted, I should have pro- 
posed to you that we also should paj" a short visit to 
Madame la Comtesse d’Houdetot. I have never 
seen the sea.” “ Would it please you ? ” he said. 
“ Nothing can be easier; ue can post there 
together in my vis-d-vis I did not like the idea 
of travelling alone with him, and pretended that I 
thought the journey too expensne and difficult. 
Gauffecourt insisted ; mj" mother also considered 
the visit very suitable. M. d’^^pinay invited 
Gauffecourt to come with us- then I gladlj" con- 
sented. We start the day after to-morrow. We 
shall arrive at my sister-m-law’s A\ithout having 
told anyone beforehand, Gauffecourt assures me 
that I shall be well received. If only I were sure 
of it ! But, if I am to be m the wa}’, I shall 
soon notice it. We shall onl3’ be nine da3’s 
altogether. I am starting in an hour for Pans, 
where I shall spend to-morrow ; I shall inform 
Duclob and Jel30tte. M3" business, hopes, and 
fears are more than I can put up with. Probably 
I shall not write to jou until m3' return. 

* A bcrlin with only a scat for one at each crnl. 
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I am just starting. I am giving myself up to 
the hope of being kindly received. At least, I 
shall have two da3^s happiness and illusion. I have 
seen Duclos. He. says that it is a mad, an in- 
decent arrangement ; that people will declare I am 
running after Francueil; that Gauffecourt must 
be mad to accompany me. 


M. d'Hondetofs Estate, near Rouen. 

During the first part of our journey we did 
not speak. My husband was asleep. M. Gauffe- 
court guessed the different ideas which kept my 
mind in a state of confusion. We conversed by 
signs. In the afternoon he betook himself to his 
chaise, and left me alone with iM. d’Epinay, who 
began by addressing insipid flatteries to mo, which 
were the more displeasing to me as they prevented 
me from dreaming and thinking of the hopes with 
which I looked forward to my visit. But at last 
I did not escape with compliments; he begged, 
entreated, and conjured me to live with him again, 
declaring that he had never loved me so much. 1 
answered him as the falseness of his whole behaviour 
towards me deserved. He spared no effort to 
overcome my objections, v/hile I did rny utmost 
to persuade him that all that he might say or do 
would be of no avail. The journey was a veritable 
torture to me; it seemed unendurably lon^c The 
embarrassment of Francueil at rny arrival, Ids cold 

whqF ^band’s persecutions — ah, 

punis ment. Why have I not the courage 
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Then — all would be o\er. I certainly had this 
courage once, and then I \vas not so much to be 
pitied. He loved me then, and his love gave me 
nerve and energy; but he loves me no longer. 
I have become faint-hearted , all spirit m me is 
dead. 

She is -wearing on her finger the ring which I 
have for a long time asked Francueil to give me, 
and which he always refuse^ He is wearing 
hers What further proof do I want^ I should 
like to go back to-morrow. I should like — I do 
not know what I should like 

Tito da^s later. 

He came to see me m my room yesterday. 
I burst into tears when he entered I tried to 
conceal my grief from him, as well as m) Diary in 
which I was writing He asked me why I was 
crying; it was useless for me to remain silent; 
he grew angry. I surrendered, and tremblingly 
handed him what I had just written. As he read 
it, he turned pale, and, throwing himself at my 
feet, said “ I should be a monster to prefer a 
little affected creature, a mere child, a pretty doll, 
to the most adorable woman in the world.” 
“Madame de Versel deserves none of these epi- 
thets,” I said to him, “and there arc too many of 
them for me to believe that ^ou are so indiflcmnt 
towards lu.r.” “ I swear to }ou, ni} dearest 
friend,” he replied, “that Madimc de Versel will 
never be anj thing to me.” But then — the ring? 
It IS merely a joke. He will get it back, sinee I 
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attach such importance to it, even if he should be 
obliged to call in the assistance of M. de Versel to 
recover it. But why is he always by her side ? 
He does not know what to do, and she is amus- 
ing. Her artlessness is diverting. At last, I felt 
somewhat calmer. We talked for nearly two hours 
as quietly as the state of my feelings permitted. 

I told him about my husband’s amorous perse- 
cutions. He thinks that M. d’Epinay is anxious 
to get me to discontinue the “ separate mainten- 
ance” arrangement, which troubles him, and makes 
me, in a manner, independent of him. 

After this conversation we went back to the' 
drawing-room with Gauffecourt, and, shortly after- 
wards, we were joined by all the rest of the com- 
pany. This little Madame de Versel is sometimes 
awkward and almost ugly. At other times, she 
is full of grace and refinement, and her features 
sparkle with intelligence. Since our conversation, 
Francueil seems rather more devoted to me. But 
still there is an air of constraint about him. He 
does not speak to Madame de Versel, or, if he says 
a word to her, it is in a whisper or is open to two 
interpretations, I do not know whether 1 am pre- 
judiced, but there seems to me something entirely . 
unnatural in this behaviour. 

I cannot help feeling doubtful. Let him speak; 
let him confess everything. Though he were a 
thousand times guiltier than I imagine, I would for- 
give him, and regain my peace of mind. Ah ! my 
greatest misfortune would be to lose him ! What 
would I not agree to, if only I could retain posses- 
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Sion of his heart But I do not wish to be deceived 
This IS a compensation necessary to my wounded 
vanity, for I feel that a frank confession would 
secure his pardon, and at least restore my tran- 
quillity I say no more about happiness , there is 
no more for me Yesterday, she said to him m a 
low voice “You are not polite, de Francueil , 
you accuse me of caprice, and are always full of 
it yourself You speak to me m one way, and act 
in another One never finds you the same m 
the morning as you were the night before What 

15 the cause of that’” Francueil answered her 
indifferently, left his seat abruptly, and came and 
talked to me with a cheerfulness and gaiety which 
I am quite unable to understand And jet, now 
and again, he loses himself in thought, and has 
fits of ill -temper without anj apparent reason 
They all leave to-morrow, we give them two da>b’ 
start I must consent to lose sight of them for 
four days 


Continuation oi thc Diari. 

• Cpinay 

We have been here some days Francueil 
came with me, he expects to stay for fi\e dajs 
^ladame do Vcrsel is coming at the end of the 
week, and Gauffecourt has promised to sta> as 
long as she remains here As for INIadamc de 
Jullj, she has been seized with redoubled affection 
for Jclyotte, which will keep her m Pans as long 
as It lasts. 
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Francueil’s attention is not entirely devoted to 
myself, but to everything that is dear to me. For 
instance, there is no kind of attention that he does 
not show my mother ; he gives music and drawing 
lessons to my son all day, with as much enthu- 
siasm and care as a regular master. The child 
seems to have great natural abilities for these two 
accomplishments. 

The other day, M. d’Epinay brought Linant a 
very nice coat, with an agreement for an income 
of 500 livres ; I do not know if I have already told 
you. The poor pedant is quite amazed at it ; he 
bursts into laughter and shows his white teeth, by 
way of expressing his gratitude ; but he looks 
rather stiff in secular attire. He squeezes his 
elbows together, and crosses the skirts of his coat 
as if it were a dressing-gown. 

I am uneasy at present, because I have no 
longer cause for uneasiness. I do not know 
whether my mind and eyes are bewitched by 
prejudices ; but, since Madame de Versel has 
been with us, it seems to me that Francueil rather 
avoids than runs after her. He starts for Paris 
to-morrow, and says that he will remain there until 
she has gone. 

The next day. 

Francueil started this morning, and Madame 
de Versel and myself were left alone. After 
dinner, we sent my son for a walk with Linant, 
and settled down, opposite each other, at our 
tapestry-frames. The conversation turned, natu- 
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rally enough, upon the lot of a woman who has a 
lo^er ^fadame de Versel's features display a 
mixture of simplicity and shrewdness which gnes 
her utterances a meaning which the same phrases 
would not conve3’ in the mouth of another. At other 
times, she gazes fixedl3' at me, and seems as 
astonished as a child 

She was in front of her tapestrj -frame, plajing 
with her snuff-box, and not working at all “I 
think,” she said, “ that a woman who has a lo\er is 
^er3 unfortunate, there can benomorepeaceofmind 
for her ” With inj head bent over mj work, with 
which I pretended to be bus^, I said “What is 
the reason of that ^ ” “ Wh^, the fear of anyone 
knowing It” “If her conduct is prudent and 
discreet, no one will e\er know it” “But the) 
suspect It, and that is the same thing,” said 
Madame de Versel, then, laughing, she added. 
“ I have been so often told, during ni) childhood, 
that errors of this kind arc written upon the fore- 
head, that, as soon as I see a woman to whom the 
world assigns a lo%cr, I look at her, and, is I see 
nothing, I am alwajs tcmi\ted to belie\e, in the 
bottom of m> heart, that she has been fvlsel) 
accused ” “ You see, the*n,” I rejoined, laughing, 

“that people do not know an) thing about it” 

“ \ea, people like mjself, who do not know how to 
read , but others do And then it is not onl) 
this fear which disturbs her, there is her loierN 
ch iracter to be* eonsidered ” “Ah' that depends 
upon her choice I confess it is difficult for Iit-r 
to make a good one* *’ “ 1 think it is impossible. 
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Are not all men unjust ? Under pretence of loving 
us, of wishing to make us happy, of having one and 
the same will which is always their own, they over- 
master us and make us responsible for their whims.” 

I was too convinced of the truth of this not 
to agree. I was astonished to hnd her so ex- 
perienced, and to hear her talk so seriousl}’. It 
was of importance to me to push this conversation 
further. I did not venture to ask her who had 
instructed her so well. I turned round, saying : 
“ However, there is a possible wa}' to avoid being 
’deceived.” “ What is that ? ” she rejoined. “ To 
take the advice of people who are well acquainted 
with the real character. of the man for whom one 
may feel an inclination, or who may hope to 
arouse one.” Ah ! ” said Madame de Versei, laugh- 
ing, “that would be all right, when it was a question 
of marriage, but lovers are in too great a hurry to 
make enquiries. Besides, to be sure of what one 
was about, it would be necessary to have recourse 
to some dissatisfied mistress, who would ha\-e 
reasons for frightening you.” 

This remark made my heart beat violentl}-. 
I rejoined sharply : “ And that is just what it 
would be good to know. All voluntary engage- 
ments are more sacred than an}' other, and he 
who breaks them is guilty, very guilty.” “ Good 
heavens!” rejoined Madame de Versei, utterly 
astonished, “how warmly you speak!” I im- 
mediately bent down over my work, and, rapidl}- 
making a few stitches, said to her ; “ The fact is, 
that the only real misfortune in loving is- to cease 
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to be loved, and I cannot endure the indifference 
with which the world regards it Good heavens ’ 
how hot It IS ; don’t you find it so ’ ” “ I ’ no, 

indeed , I am frozen There is a draught through 

that door ” “You have only to shut it,” I 

said, getting up , after which I drew near to her 
again, and resumed my work “ I cannot con- 
demn a woman,” said Madame de Versel, “when 
bhe loves and is tenderly loved I will even sa}, 
between ourselves, that I do not exactly know how 
she IS to resist it ” “ Y-e-s, it is difficult," 1 

replied, greatly moved, and smiling against m> 
will , “ but — one ought to be very careful, one is 
so often deceived You are joung, my dear friend, 
you have not had much experience I tremble for 
you ” Madame de Versel blushed, and then, with 
an air of surprise, asked me “ What is it you are 
talking about ’ What makes you think that I 
am in the position — I have said nothing which 
can ” “And I say nothing,” I replied, con- 

tinuing my work, “no, I am attacking )Our inex- 
perience generally I say that appearances arc 
clcceptiNc I ask your pardon, but, to judge b} 
>our manner, I should think I ha\e hit the mark 
without intending it You are silent; it would 
be amusing if I had given you good ad\ice.” 
“ Nonsense’ what folly!” answered Madame de 
Versel, somewhat embarrassed “In the ‘first 
place, I have no faith in locrs, and, m the nevi 
place, temper, temper ’ I am terribly afraid of 
It, and I find that it is a general failing amongst 
men.” “ What hasgiven^ou thisopinion ? Wesee 
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nearly the same people, and I do not find that any of 
them show it.” Madame de Versel began to think, 
and then replied : “ Tell me, Madame d’^pinay, 
do you know little De Berville?” “I have met him 
sometimes,” I replied in a firmer tone. “ Why do 
you ask me?” “Oh! for no particular reason. 
Because he is a good-looking lad, too good- 
looking.” “I do not agree with you. He is 
intelligent, his features are refined, he looks 
honourable. He appears to me as simple as a 
child.” “Not altogether; he is rather inclined 
to become a coxconi’b. He is always talking 
about the favour shown him by women.” “ That 
is a fault easily corrected in a well-born lad.” 
“ There is one thing which I dislike in love,” 
added Madame de Versel, as if she had quite 
forgotten little De Berville; “and that is, as we 
were saying just now, that it cannot always last.” 
“That is true,” I answered; “and he who loves 
last is greatly to be pitied.” “I have not ex- 
perienced it myself, but I have been witness of an 
incident of this kind, which I believe will protect 
me, for the rest of my life, from the misfortune 
of forming a violent attachment.” “ There is no 
doubt that, sooner or later, this misfortune is to 
be feared. It rarely happens that we are the 
first to cease loving. Men have no scruples about 
being' unfaithful, and do not adriiit that we have 
any right to complain of it. As for myself, I 
should, without any comparison, prefer a rupture.” 

“You are right ; but do you imagine that 
there are women vile enough to find pleasure in 
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taking away another woman’s lo\er?” “You 
think like an angel,” I said to her with delight 
“There is no doubt that a woman must be an 
utterly Mle W’retch to amuse herself with another’s 
despair. But I push m) scruples even further,” 
I added, going up to her. “ I should like to be 
sure, before listening to a man, that he was 
absolutel> free. His word would not satisf} 
me ; I should be inclined to make enquiries." 
“That IS harder,” she answered; “but, when U 
IS possible, one ought to do so.” “ Oh, you 
delightful creature! >ou ate charming,” I cried, 
embracing her “You beautiful soul! I am cn* 
chanted, with you.” “ How funny >ou arc, 
Madame d’Epmay,” she exclaimed, laughing with 
.in air of utter astonishment “ I must embrace 
Nou as well, for I ha\e onl) repeated what )0U 
said } ourself Come, gne me a kiss.” “ With all 
m3’ heart.” “ But wh3’ should we be so delighted 
.ind astonished, wlien wc hear something that only 
proses we are not dishonourable, for what we base 
just said proses nothing else; and here we .ire in 
a state of ccst.iss, as if ssc had made the most 
glorious distoser) m the world.” “ M3 queen, I 
am afraid that th.U does not do much honour to 
the people sshom ssc h.ise known.” “ No; I think 
that that is not peculi.ir to us. It seems to me 
that e\er3one is like th.it.” 

“So then, 30U think it is difiicult to resist .» 
loser who loses fondls ?” “Yes; espceiall3 whe'ii 
he sheds tears," she aiissscred; “do 30U re- 
number’ liosv e.inK* 1 to '*.13 tliat ? ” “Apropo* 
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of little De Berville and many others whose names 

you do not mention.” “ What! did I say ?” 

“No.” “Ah! Madame d’Epinay, you are spite- 
ful; that is not right.” “Not at all,” I replied, 
laughing. “You did not indeed tell me that M. 
de Berville was in love with you, but I guessed it ; 
it is .not your fault. Besides, I think he is right, 
and, if he asks m}^ advice, I shall tell him to weep 
bitterly.” “ No, no, I beg you,” she eagerly 

rejoined; “do not tell him, nor .” Then, 

after stopping short for a moment, she went on : 

“ Seriously speaking, * 'do not believe .” 

“ What a child you are ! Do not be afraid. But 
who else is there that I must not tell ? ” “No- 
body, nobod}^ at all, I assure you,” she replied 
.eagerly. 

This eagerness on her part disturbed me and 
caused me to reflect for a moment ; and, as I 
knew neither what I was saying, nor what I ought 
to say, I asked her whether she loved little De 
Berville or not. She assured me that she did not. 
“ Then you will have no difficulty in refusing 
him?” I said. “How she is making me con- 
fess!” she replied. “But, my dear friend, are 
you particularly interested in me?” “Interested!” 
. 1 answered eagerly, feeling very uneasy and 
disturbed in heart, “ greatly ! I swear to you. 
Everything you do, everything you say — if you 
only knew how it affected me ! You cannot think 
how greatly my feelings — ^your interests — but what 
were we saying?” I added, clasping her hand. 
“ Ah ! Madame d’Epinay, really, 1 am rjuite 
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alarmed,” she said, \\ith an air of great simphcit} 
and astonishment “Whj^so^” “Ah* apiece 
of foolishness without rhyme or reason,” she 
answered, laughing \\ith all her might “ But, 
judging from the way in which }ou clasped m} 
hands, and the eagerness of }.our expressions, I 
said to myself, ‘ Suppose it should be a lo\er in dis- 
guise’ ’ ” “ Have no fear,” I said to her, laughing 
at her simplicity, “ m) feelings for you arc verj 
different ” “Ah * I believe it , I am only joking. 
But why has your voice changed so’” “Has 
It’ dear friend, it is owing to m> sjmpath) 
and m) desire to see }ou with a lover who could 
make jou happy, but he must be a man whose 
trustworthiness and lo)aItycan be depended upon, 
a man such as it is, unfortunate!}, impossible to 
find” “Well, m) queen, if )ou want me to tell 
}ou the truth, I should like it also, for I am tired 
of seeing M de Verse! enjoying liiinself, and 
.passing ni) time alone” “That is what I call 
speaking frank!}, that is excellent, but there 
IS the question of choice Do }ou lo\e an}- 
one’” “ Vlas’ }es,” she said, with a sigh “Who 
IS It’ Well, }ou do not answer’” “Ah’ 1 
cannot tell }ou, Madame d’Epmay, do not ask 
me” “Why’ )ou cannot tell me, that is ver) 
singular” "The reason is that I fear — I am 
afmid of not being loved, and I am equall} afraid 
of being loved” “There is no doubt that }OU 
are loved,” I cried “What!” slie rejoined, ullerl} 
astonished, “do }ou know who it is’ Do not 
tell me, do not tell me Perhaps }ou no longer 
think well of me,” she continued, putting her 
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hands over her eyes. “ Let us talk of somethin'^ 
else.” “ I do not understand you," I said, think- 
ing I understood her onl}* too well ; “ can it bo 
possible?” Putting her hand over my mouth, 
she said: “Hush!” 

We remained silent for some time. I did not 
know what to think of her behaviour towards me, 
or what was the correct interpretation to put upon 
her words. I wanted to make myself clear about 
it. “ Well,” I said to her, “ do not tell me a 
word ; leave me to guess. Only give me the 
names of all those who are in love with you, for 
without doubt 3 'ou have a number of admirers.” 
“Not too many,” she said, “only two or three 
at most ; little De Berville and the Marquis of 
S ”'■ “ Yes,” 1 answered, “ those are hardly 

lovers at all ; but how about those who arc very 
devoted?” She began to laugh, and made no 
answer. “ And iM. de Maurepaire ? ” I said. 
“ Nonsense ! you are joking. His head has been 
turned by jMadame de Jull}’^; and, between our- 
selves, I believe that she is making game of him.” 
“Let us leave the absent in peace; appearances 
are often decepti^'e in such cases, and one ought 
not to pass an unfavourable judgment without due 
consideration. Let us return to yourself. Come 
now, I am convinced, for instance, that M. de 
Francueil is in love with you, and that he is not 
one of the lukewarm lovers.” “ Nonsense I what 
makes you think that?” “Well, all the indica- 
tions of a violent passion ; he has all the symptoms 
of it when he is near you.” 

I trembled while waiting for her answer. 
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“ I Will admit that I have sometimes thought 
so,” she said, with an air of considerable embar- 
rassment, ‘‘ but he is subject to unaccountable 
caprice At times he is cold, then he is abrupt, 
even rude, then again, so tender He is ^e^ 
^\hlmslcal I entreat }ou, queen, forget that 
I have spoken to }ou about him Besides, it is 
only supposition At least, perhaps, he does not 
think of me at all ” “Ah*” I replied, “I answer 

for It that he does You are more certain of it 
than you say, and I am positive tliat he has often 
spoken to )ou about it ” “ This is verj’ amusing,” 
answered ^ladame de Versel, (juite surprised at 
the firm tone I had just taken “ Who then has 
given you such accurate information ’ ” “ Is it 

true or not^ You are silent In this case }0U 
have told me too much ” “ But suppose it were 

true^” ‘‘What are }ou afraid of^ Finish what 
you were going to say ” ‘‘You are dragging m) 
secrets from me,” she said to mt, throwing her 
arms round my neck “It is impossible for me to 
distrust >ou There is no resisting }ou; that is 
just what I was told ” 

1 had no doubt that my unhappiness Incl 
reached its height, and I rcsoKcd to say nothing 
about It to Madame de Versel, not so much in 
realit) out of considt ration for wounded Nanit} as to 
spare her tlie shame of having been tkcci\ed • At 
the same time, I also determined to force Franeucil 
to decide between us, if she reciprocated 
feelings “ But,’* she added, “ ts it true that )ou 
are indiscreet and '•arcastic ? ” “-Who has told 
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mindedness Come, I must tell )Ou e\er3 thing, 
blush in 3^our arms, and confess that I am 
labouring m -vain to cure m}self of a passion 
which tortures me I adore M de W***, and I 
am lo^ ed b} him as well ” 

“ Ah ' ” I cried, I breathe again And 
where is the harm m that ^ Lo\e him, }ou 
cannot do better Embrace me, m) dear friend ’ ’ 
“What makes }ou so delighted? I see that 30U 

do not knou “ “What?” “E\er}bod) 

sajs that he lo\ed m3 mother once, and e\en that 
he left her for me” “H\er3bod3 sa3b so But 
he IS the person who ought to knou , ^\hat does 
he sa} ? ” “ He flatl) denies it , but that means 

nothing, for, unfortunatel), he has not a reputa 
tion for being too scrupulous The one thing 
certain is that, e\er since he has shown attention 
to me, m3 ipother has taken a \iolent dislike to 
me " “ I admit that is a painful position But, 

as soon as 30U ha\c gnen 3our heart to him, it is 
CMdent that 30U cannot belong to another without 
showing a want of respect for3oursclf Embrace 
me, m3 dear friend, 30U have saved m3 life” 
“But do 30U, in turn, c\plam the cause of 30ur 
delight" “D030U know whv Trancucil was so 
afraid of Madanrc dc JUII3 and m3sdf’’ 

“ Wh3 ? ” “Because he was bctra3ing me for 
30ur sake” “Oh, heavens cried Mulimc de 
Vcrsel, “what have I done?” “Do not ht 
afraid,’ I said to her “ lie shall never know tint 
30U have told me anv thing Never shall ihe 
slightest complaint escape m3 hjis I am loo ic* 
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customed to stifle them. If you knew all the 
harm -you have done me 1 ” “ What ! you no- 

ticed it then?” “ Onl}’ too well. Alas! under 
whatever' secrecy or deference a man tries to hide 
his change of feelings, can there be anj^thing that the 
e3’e of passion is unable to penetrate ? And, from 
the moment when the veil is torn, every precaution 
that he thinks he is taking to ensure his tranquil- 
lit}’’ is a proof and an insult. In spite of this I am 
not unjust, and I should not be surprised if M. de 
Francueil, at certain times, thought that he ought 
to be satisfied with his conduct towards me.” 
“ How can 3'ou mean that ? for he deceives 3^ou.” 
“ That is a wrong which men, as a rule, regard 
with indifference. But when passion drags them 
awa3^ in spite of themselves, the3' show us the false 
and humiliating compassion of believing that the3^ 
have done all the3' can, if, b3^ dint of falsehoods 
and lies, they have succeeded in throwing us into 
a state of uncertainty which the discover3'’ of the 
truth alone can dissipate. But let us have done 
with these idle reflections. You must feel how im- 
portant it is to me to know exactl3'- the details of 
all this. In the first place, m3^ dear friend, is it 
quite certain that 3'^ou do not love Francueil at 
all ? ” “ Quite certain. Nothing can be more 

certain. I make no merit of renouncing him, I 
swear to you. But if it would be a sacrifice, it 
would be onty right that I should make it, and I 
should certainly do so. You do not know me, 
Madame d’Epina3^, if you have any doubt about it. 
I am no longer surprised,” Hie continued, smiling. 
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“that I found you so odd*' “Then,” I said to 
her, “ I may ask ^ou to gne me an exact account 
of all that he says to you m future, of his beha\iour 
to\Nards you, and of jour behaMour towards him'^” 
“ That I promise you You have onl^ to prescribe 
to me m3 course of conduct, but he must ne\cr 

be allowed to suspect ” “You ma}' count 

upon that ” “ You quite see that I should ha^c 

the appearance of deceiving him unpardonabl} ” 
“Of course*’ “If, howe'er, I had loved him, 
what would 30U have done’” “I am afraid to 
tell you,” I replied franU} “What'” she c\ 
claimed with an air of affright, at which I could 
not help laughing, “would \ou have killed me’ 
You ternfv me ” “ No, no I am not mi 

vvicktd as that, but I might very hkel) have sacri- 
ficed 3011 to m3 own interests” “And who will 
guarantee that 30U will not even now compromi‘^e 
me, if It seems necessar) 103011’” “Igive30um\ 
word of honour Hut, mav I ask 30U some ques- 
tions ’ And do vou promise to conceal nothing 
from me “ That depends There arc a thou 
sand things which I would have told vou, and 
which, perhaps, I will not tell 30U now , not bt- 
cause I want to conceal them from 3011, but be- 
cause I am afraid that 30U mav dis.ipprove of 
them Considering 3our position, one must not 
expect indulgence Perhaps, liowcvcr, I will till 
all I know nothing about it I do not even 
know m3 self whether I Inve ,vn3thing to sav or to 
comeal ” 

“What a cruel thing is consideration for others- ’ 
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how offensive it is ! *' 1 cried. “ Know, Madame, 
that my head is strong enougli, and my soul proud 
enough to endure the l^itterest truth told me 
frankly by my friend, and witli confidence by my 
lover.''" Excuse me, mv dear friend,” said 
Madame de Yerscl, “you may reckon upon the 
strictest accuracy.” “ I wanted to ask you,” I 
said, “how long Francucil has been in love with 
vou, when he told you of it, and the state of your 
relations.” “ For the last ten or twelve days 
he has said nothing more to me about it. Yester- 
da 3 g when he left, he gave me a letter, in which 
he swears that he loves me no longer, but from 
which it is evident that he still adores me. 
Well ? you seem unable to bear it. I will say 
no more.” 

In reality, I felt ready to choke. I made a 
violent effort to control myself. “ Continue,” I 
said to her; “ have you got that letter ? ” “ No; 

I burned it immediately.” “ And what answer 
did yon make?” “None; I never answer, or 
very rarely. I told him that I was delighted that 
he no longer loved me, and — however, that was 
not quite true.” “What?” “I did all I could 
to bring myself to love him, hoping that he might 
perhaps at last drive W ^ * * from my heart, and 
that, if my mother- came to notice it, she would 
be reassured ; but I now abandon this idea for 
ever. I have given you my word, and you can 
rely upon it.” “ And what did he say to your 
answer?” “That I should be satisfied; that he 
certainly loved me no longer, or that at least he 
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would not loNC me long* “And has he lo\c(l 
)ou long ’ ” “ It was a little before the visit tint 

he spoke to me of it for the first time He then 
declared that he had been doing his utmost for 
three months to destroy this passion, and that it 
must certainly have been bejond his power, for 
him to have decided to speak to me about it 
“ And you listened to him then ^ ’’ “ That is 

true, and for the same reason that I ha\c told 
}ou I gave him no hopes, but neither did I 
repulse him , I sought to study him I continu 
all} said to myself that I might be able to lo\c 
him, 1 c\en belic\e that I persuaded m}self that 
he was more amiable than \V*** It was I who 
thought of the \isit to the sea, to get aw a} from 
the one and to be near the other, and, abo\c all, 
to avdid m} mother, who gnc\cd me ternbU 
‘‘Well’ ’ “At first he refused to come, I pressed 
him— “And he accepted,” I said, interrupt 
mg her “ It is (juitc harmless *' “ He is real!) 

not so much to blame as I thought him to be , 
how could he ha\e resisted’ Ah* }ou ha\c cer- 
tainl} something to rcproich ) ourself with ” “I’ 

did I know that he lo\ed }ou, and that}ou Io\cd 
him’ How could 1 suspect n’” “Wliat* )ou 
had not heard it said ’* “ Cxciisc me, }cs, befort 

I knew 30 U both, but wlicn I saw that }ourwi}'' 
of li\mg were so difiercnt — }ou, m almost com 
plete solitude, which he did not seem m a Imrn 
to share, }our husband, making a show of 
1 mlr} wlu n he w is with }ou, and having fir mon 
constant \isiiors tli in rraiicucil in vour lunischotd 
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— I came to look upon the ill - natured reports 
which I had heard as destitute of foundation, and 
I was confirmed in this opinion by his behaviour 
to me.” “Yes; he drew so nice a portrait of me 

for 3’our benefit, that really it was difficult ” 

“Ah! he has never said anything but good; he 
has always spoken of 3^011 with esteem and affec- 
tion, and as one whose least trouble would drive 
him to despair. You condemn m3' conduct ; 
nothing is so eas3’ to sa3'. I should like to know 
what 3'ou would have done in 1113^ place.” “ I 
should not have deceived him, for it is evident 
that he was led on b3' the hopes which 3^ou raised 
in him.” “ Hopes ? Wh3^, I gave him none. It 

is not m3^ fault if he himself made the mistake of 
hoping.” “ M3'- dear friend, those are the words 
of a frank coquette ; 3^ou stole the other from 
Madame de Jull3q but he does not suit 3'ou. 
Come, come, confess honcstl3' that 3'ou are wrong, 
and let us have done with the matter.” “ But 

f 

realty, Madame d’Epina3q I do not feel it ; 

come ” “ Let us finish, let us finish.” “ You 

frighten me in spite of myself; I cannot tell 3'ou 
anything more if 3’-ou scold me.” “ Speak, speak, 
my dear friend,” I said, embracing her; “I will 
not scold you an3'- more.” 

“Well, then, we set out,” continued Madame 
de Versel. “ The first day he was melancholy and 
thoughtful. We rebuked him for it, and the rest 
of the time he was gay, full of care and attention 
for me, and pressed me to respond to his feelings.” 
“ He was gay, and did not see me devoured by grief 
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andchagnn*” “ He frequently con\ersed in pn\ate 
with Madame de Jully I could not understand 
these frequent comersations at all, which always 
left him more serious than before But this im- 
pression did not last long, I see now that you 
were the subject of them At last, your arn\al 
was the time when he showed his whims to me 
1 complained of it — not that I thought of attri- 
buting It to you, but I firmly believed that it 
was a mere matter of disposition He told mt 
that he clearly saw that he could not win my 
appro\al, that he was no further advanced than 
the first day , and he urged me to tell him frankly 
what he might hope ‘Nothing,’ I answered 
bluntly, for his behaviour appeared to me odd and 
ridiculous For the nc\t two days he seemed to 
take no notice of me, but I saw quite plainly' that 
liL was not sorry that Ins melancholy did not escape 
me It v\as not until the last day of our return 
tint lie showed himself amiable again , but his 
caprices and inconsistencies have not ceased since 
then \t one time he swears tint he adores me, 
lint he will die if 1 refuse to listen to him, at 
other limes lie says tint he loves me no longer. 
Now I und( rstand the reason of all theve whuns, 
and 1 helicvc lint this tunc he Ins seriously given 
me up, for he h is informed me tint he intends to 
avoid mt as c.arefiilly as he once sought nn com* 
p m\ " “It IS cert nn," I said to her, “tint In 
Ins no other imansof forgetting you You must 
ciHourige him to follow <»ul this pi in, and Iielp 
him, so tint soenl arringt ments in ly not <hsi«rh 
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its execution.” “ Have no doubt about that, my 
dear friend. But ^Yhat are you going to do ? ” 
“I do not know vet. I must think it over.” 
“ Do you know what will be the result of all 'this ? 
You will love me no longer, and Francueil will 
hate me, because 3’ou will pcrha]')s quarrel with 
him.” “.I! quarrel ‘with Francueil! No; never, 
never ! that is impossible. And why should I 
love you no longer ? On the contrary, m}’ dear 
friend,” I said, embracing her, “ I swear to 3’ou 
that 3’ou are dearer to me than 3*011 were. Is it 
because of 3'^our frankness ? Is it because Fran- 
cueil loves 3'ou ? I do not know ; but the fact is 
that I feel much more S3’mpath3* and even affection 
for 3?ou than I felt before our explanation. But 
let us part now. I need rest. Perhaps I want to 
be alone, to set 1113^ feelings in order. I do not 
know what I am doing, whether I am awake or 
dreaming. I am also’ abusing your kindness.” 
“Mine?” said Madame dc Versel, “not at all. 
I could spend the night like this, if 3*ou desired it ; 
but I can understand that 3'-ou must want rest. 
Adieu, m3^ dear friend, till to-morrow ; then wc 
shall meet again.” 
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CHAPTER Vni {1751). 

Continuation 01 tiil D/aw. 

It is true, then, that 1 have no longer anything 
to lo\e m the \\orld. Lo\ers, friends — all have 
abandoned me. I do not e\en hear anything of 
Madame de Jnll) ; and yet she knows that 1 am 
in trouble. My mother, my good mother, is the 
only one from whom I reccnc consolation. 
Marmcd at the vast change which she saw in 
me, of the reason of which she was ignorant, she 
came up to see me to-day. “ My child,” she ‘-aid 
to me, “there is nothing m the world for which 
there IS not a remedy ; it only needs confidence 
and courage to o\crcome all difficulties. Speak 
tome, open )our heart to jour mother. Perhaps 
you ha\c lost a friend; jou have three around 
jou, who stretch out their arms to you — me and 
jour children 

“These friends wiU not deceive jou ; gi'c 
joursclf up freelj’ to all the consolations which we 
oITct jou. One onij' needs to hn\e ined to know 
how unjust and iingnitefid men are, and how litth* 
thej heed the suHcrings of others, when tlu'j ar< 
caused bj their own velfi''h interests. Of whom 
h.ue jou to comjdam ? of j(»ur husbmd? of 
M.ulenioisclle d’l'.tu ? of Madame de Jullj*? <»f 
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M. de Francueil?” “Of everybody, mamma,” 
I said to her; “it wounds my heart to see that 
one only has friends so far as pleasure and gaiety 
call them. I see only too well that my heart is 
not made to form attachments to such frivolous 
friends. It requires a purer, a more solid blessing. 
I believe that God has opened my eyes, and that 
He summons me to Him. You have often spoken 
to me of the emptiness of the consolations which 
I sought; I did not believe you then.” “My 
daughter, the disgust which you feel to-day is 
the least misfortune that could happen to you. 
I could have wished rather to get you to recognise 
how little esteem we ought to have for men. 
Perfect happiness cannot exist without a real love 
of God. There can be no perfect repose except 
in a life of piety and retirement : confide to Him 
the trouble of your soul. See the Abbe Martin. I 
am sure you will find great consolation in his 
words.” “Mamma,” I said, “ order your daughter 
to do whatever you think fit; she is ready to obey.” 

She wrote tO’ the Abbe Martin, who is her 
spiritual adviser, and asked him to dine with us. 
He came the next day, and when I went down 
to my mother’s room, he was already there. 

I was in hopes that she .would have given 
him a hint, but I have reason to believe that 
she had not done so. When I went in, she told 
him that I wished him to be kind enough to give 
me some rules for my guidance, as I had made 
up my mind to devote serious attention to my 
salvation. “ That is the wish of every good 

3—2 
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Christian,” he replied. “ The duties of your 
age and position, Madame, are not so difficult 
or painful to fulfil as is generally supposed.” 
mother left us alone 1 felt slightly embarrassed. 
“ It is neither my age nor my position that need 
to be considered, Monsieur,” I said; “1 am dis- 
gusted with the world. All that I see, all that 1 
experience in it, commees me daily more and 
more that it is impossible to find saUation in it. 
If I dared, if m) children could do w'ithout me, I 
would buiy myself in acoment, and.would glad!) 
take a \ow nc\cr to leave it.” “I confess, 
Madame,” said he, ” that I attach little import- 
ance to tiiese extreme measures, and that, speaking 
gcncrall}, I ha\c no confidence in these premature 
conversions* their elTccis nc\cr last long, and the 
feeling of regret is alwa>s painful. True dcNotion, 
Madame, hnd tlie condition of the soul most 
agreeable to God, both in morals and philosophy, 
consist in making the most of the state of life 
in which ProNidence has placed us. A married 
woman and the mother of a fami!} is not meant 
cither to be a Carmelite, or to h\e as a Carmelite. 
When a woman, from caprice or simple disgust 
with the world, allows herself to he carried awa\ 
to these sudden conscrsions, at your age she soon 
rejients of them, and returns to the world from 
the need she feels of entenng it again.” ” Mon* 
sjeur, I assure you that it is impossible to find 
saUalion in the world.” “How* so, Mad.une ? 
Do \oii condemn to eternal damnation all Iho-'r 
who are ki pi in it by their ]Kisition in life* ? Citul 
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demands nothing from us Init tlic strict observ- 
ance of the duties imposed upon us l:)y the situation 
in which He has placed us. Hefore doing more 
than He requires, begin by doing exactly what 
He does require, otherwise you would jiroclaim 
more than you can j^erform. You will return to 
the world, you will leave it again for God, and 
you will stand well with neither. When one 
adopts an extreme course <uit of spite, when one 
attempts to lead the life of a recluse, not from 
love of God,. but from disgust with one's fellows, 
the only result is that the hope of a real recon- 
ciliation between the Creator and the creature is 
weakened ; this often even leads to the com- 
plete extinction of religion in a soul to which it 
hard!}’ any longer offers the resource of expia- 
tion.” “ I assure you, Monsieur, that my return 
to God is sincere ; it will, I hope, be lasting ; 
I have so many reasons to make it so.” “I see, 
Madame, that you are going to make God a last 
resource. If we despise the world when we 
abandon it for God, we can say equally that we 
despise God when we abandon Him for the world; 
and this is what would not fail to happen in your 
case. Do you think, Madame, that that is the frame 
of mind which He expects from you ? Do you think, 
when you have left off using rouge, when you 
have replaced the Essay^s of Montaigne by those 
of Nicole,^ when you have shut your door against 
the world of fashion, that thgre will be no further 

^ A theologian and moralist (1625-1695), author of 
“ Essais de A'torale.” 
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danger for jou ^ You arc mistaken. Temptations 
will seek ) ou out at the foot of the altar. De\ otion 
consists chiefl} in dcpriMng oneself of things that 
are ^er 3 pleasant, and this prnation hardly e\cr 
fads to sour the temper.” 

I told him that 1 had pro%ed myself in this 
respect, and I told him of all the sorrow that m} 
husband had caused me, “You have to complain 
of your husband’” he said* “}ou \\ill have a 
thousand times less indulgence for his freaks if you 
abandon } ourself loan cxccssne dcN otion. This 
should not be, but it will be so, for the sole reason 
that )ou will no longer believe you have any fault 
to pardon in yourself.” , 

We discussed at length my relations with m) 
husband He said some \er>' sensible things to 
me, which would certainly have consoled me if 
this had been the real cause of my grief ' he sus 
pected that I was not telling him all, but I did 
not venture to ttU him more After a moment’s 
silence, during winch mj demeanour did not salisf) 
him, he suddcnlv said to me with an air of com* 
passum “ Madame, 1 am surprised that your soul 
dots not find some slight consolation in agreeing 
to all that t have had the honour to sa) to )ou: 
vovi are sad ma) 1 venture to ask }ou what is 
the cause of )our sadness ? ” 

1 told him at first that I was tired of living 
with vinous and untrustworth} people, and that 
often those, in wliom wc think we art liound to 
place most coniulence, are the most trtnch<rnu-« 
and the U ist indulgent “But,” said he to mt. 
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“ the perfidy, inconsistency, and intolenince of 
mankind arc as old as the world : one ought to 
be used to it. Once again, in this tlierc is hardly 
the motive which God makes use of to recall a 
soul to Him. The trcachcr}' of friends ins]-)ires 
distrust rather than devotion. It causes us to 
hate the human species a little more : but do }'OU 
think, Madame, that we can love God the more 
for it ? ” ■ 

]\Iy heart was seized with- anguish, and my 
tears, which I was unable to restrain, flowed 
abundantl}-. I hid my face in my hands : I tried 
to speak : it was impossible. M. Martin pitied 
• my condition, and assured me that, if I had any 
secret troubles in which he could give me con- 
solation, he was not unworthy of my confidence, 
and that I need not be afraid to speak. I con- 
fessed to him that the sole cause of the excessive 
disgust which I felt for the world was the loss of 
the affection of a friend to whom 1 had sacrificed 
ever3^thing ; I pictured to him the desolation of m3' 
soul, the despair which from time to time took 
possession of me, and, finall3'^, the insupportable 
weariness which m3' ver3'’ existence caused me. 

“ Madame,” he said to me, “ I am no longer 
astonished at your plans of reform, but I have 
less confidence than ever in their durabilit3^ Your 
case is that of all honourable and unhapp3'' wives, 
who still feel the need of loving. God becomes 
the object of a sensibility .which cannot remain 
idle, and the ill-success of a resolution so lightly 
taken is a just punishment of the frivolous motives 
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which have led to this act of profanity. Mean- 
while, the pretended conversion makes a great 
stir, the reason for it becomes more manifest. 
Such a reform is a kind of scandal which one 
causes without any good result ; for one soon 
returns to the world, and then there is a second 
scandal, and an appearance of absurdity which 
can only be a\oided by the evcrcise of caution 
and infinite skill. If 30U w'ere to follow the lively 
impulse of }our ideas, the on!}' result of all this 
w'ould be the embarrassment caused by gradually 
recalling all the \anities 3'ou might have Kept at 
a distance; it is then, Madame, that you would 
be able to appreciate the inhnite gulf that sepa- 
rates God from the world. Tor a woman like 
yourself, Madame, who are upnglit, sensible, and 
honourable, theic can be no other course but to 
adhere to tiiat whicli 3011 have alrcad3' adopted. 
Can30u make sure of cutting 3’oursclf asunder so 
completely from tlic numerous advantages of 3 our 
position as ncNcr to feel tempted to enj03'them? 
or will 3«Hi make up 3 our mind to lead a life of 
h3pocris3 which tan never suit 3011? The con- 
fession whicli 30U have inatlc does not afTcct 
an3'thing that we have said. My advice still is, 
Madame, th.il 3011 shoul<l make no display, that 
3 on sliould endeavour to cairn the violent and 
contnuhetory emotions which despair arouses in 
you l)v innocent n'trcations. If 3011 wish 3 our 
repentance for sour < rrors to he .igresahle to God, 
It must fir-.l of all he sincere; and vve sliall only 
be able to form a sound judgnu nt of 3’our -^tate 
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of mind when you are calm. At present, I will 
- not even permit you to receive the sacrament ; 
I find more spite than remorse in your expressions. 
Devote yourself at first, Madame, to the actual 
duties of 3i^our position. Sketch out a new plan 
of life for yourself — the care of your mother, the 
education of your children, an unceasing watch- 
fulness over your husband’s interests. This, 
Madame, must be the commencement of your 
reformation ; and then, if, after a few years, you 
still persist in the desire of attaining the perfec- 
tion of a devout life, I shall have the honour of 
speaking to you again.” 

So, then, the' Abbe Martin thinks that I possess 
none of the qualities necessary for becoming a happy 
devotee. My desire for this had supported me, 
and now that I have lost it, I feel more wretched 
than ever. I asked him what he advised me to 
do, in case M. de Francueil came to see me in 
the country. “I feel,” I said to him, “that I. 
ought not to see him any more.” “ Madame,” 
he replied, “it is neither prudent nor honourable 
to behave in this manner. The person in question 
is apparently the very person to be your friend, 
since he has been acknowledged as such by all 
your family. In such a case, an open rupture is 
a folly, and a discreditable folly. Wait until he 
comes; it seems that he is not very eager to find 
you ; if he comes, you must receive him, and 
receive him with a welcome. You must not allow 
any explanation on any excuse whatever, nor re- 
main alone with him. Keep him at a distance 
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without seeming to do so, that will be the best 
thing to do; but as long as you arc obliged to 
sec him, treat Iiim like your other friends, without 
making any distinction.” 

Continuation or Tiin Diaky. 

The .\bbe Martin was only too correct ; I was 
ill-inclined for devoutness. Ah ! how weak I am 1 
I adore I'r.incueil ; I am more ovcnvlielmcd than 
e\cr. How glad I am that I confessed nothing 
to m\ mother ! He has sent me, by messenger, 
a \erA- affectionate letter, in which he asks me 
to gi\e him my commands. 

He wanted to take up his ijuarters at Kpinay. 
Ho was to have been there already with M. 
Kousscau and CiaulTocourt : but haviijg learnt 
that M. and Madame do Jully were going to 
dine there to*day with Duclos, they have put 
off their arrnal until to-morrow. 

CONTI.M VTIO.N. 

It is dithcull to describe my siifTcrings 
during the lirst da)s of hrancueil’s and Rous- 
seau’s visit. At last, rrancueil scemetl a little 
more at his ease with me; hut we were not 
alone for a moment, and I did not observe 
that he made any efibrl to speak to me in private. 
M. Kou'-'.l.ui seems to me to he greatly attaclied 
to him; and I am coininced that he already 
knows all about our relations. They used to 
take long walks ever} afternoon, and were not 
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seen until supper. However suited to the con- 
dition of mv feeline^s this conduct on Francueil’s 
part ma}^ be, I have not yet been able to accustom 
myself to the idea of seeing him avoid me in 
this manner. 

It is inconceivable that M. d’Epina}^, with 
an utter want of respect for his famil}'' and m}^- 
self, should have bought a little house in the 
village, on which he has laid out money most 
extravagantl}', and established in it, under ficti- 
tious names, two actresses, whom he has had the 
audacit}'- to introduce to the cure as respectable 
women. 

Duclos has just written to me to inform me, 
from Mademoiselle Quinault, that she has decided 
to leave Paris. She leaves at the end of this 
week to go and live at Saint-Germain, where 
she has bought a house, with two acres of land. 
She intends to retire there, live economically, and 
be happy ; I hope she may be. But it seems to 
me that a person, accustomed to the life she has 
led, will find herself ver}^ lonely at Saint-Germain. 
Duclos replies to this : “ Wh}'’ should she ? There 
are excellent figs there ; I am ver}^ fond of them. 
I shall often go and see her.” For my own .part, 
I would wager that her only reason for leaving 
Paris is, to escape from the authority which he 
has acquired over her, and from which she has 
not courage to free herself. Whatever may be 
the reason, she is giving a farewell dinner the 
day after to-morrow, to which I have been in- 
vited and shall certainly go. 
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I have just come from Alademoiscllc Qumault’*:, 
It was a funny assortment of people that she had 
gathered together I think that the) must all 
ha\e agreed amongst themsehes to be alter 
natcl) sublime and ndiculous The dinner uas 
a farewell dinner As a rule, all those who ha\L 
been once admitted to her table ha\e the right 
of entn without further m\itation, so that we ran 
the risk of finding ourseKcs fifteen or twent) in num 
her, although the original number was onl) eight 
Diiclos sets the tone, because there are few 
lungs eipable of disputing it with his Ilach 
guest Ins Ills nicknime, bestowed upon him, as 
a rule, in \ spirit of criticism or pretentiousness, 
not of sentiment or gaiete Duclos is the 
“tender \rbassan’ , e^e^^hod\ laughs when he 
IS c illcd so \s I was quite unalde to under- 
stand the humour of this name, which I had 
heard repe Ued, ind aU\a>s with appl luse, when 
CMT I Msiicd Madcmoistlle Uuiniiill, I asked for 
in esplinition of it, and w is grcuh astonished 
to find ill It nobodj Knew an\ more ibout it 
than in\vtlf, ind tint tlu'' expression, which hid 
bei n iiuglitd u for two jears on the Ulthorlt^ 
of the 1 id\ t>f the hou'^e, hid been dictitcd h\ 
ehitue M) e mbarri'-sment ind the inxiett I 
displaxid to gel to the lM»llom of this joki ip 
pcarnl \trx ludicrous to her I \ris biiilerid 
upon nn ptrMxtranet in wilting m> long behni 
asl mg for this txplinilum **\\t must nil 
her (iriM lulls, ‘ cried Muh moist Ik Omniull, 

• ’f< < r Cite-f! !s, I’p * Jvsnlinll^ 

nth i cnitifv She uia i!>p lirrotp- r>^ n n«tt»lK-r of 
« hich lep'rs-f ntr 1 Jjrr as |he jJatirrn of ill cf npj aJ i uii '*'4 
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gesticulating violeiith- and laughing loudly. 
Everybody applauded. The tender Arbassan 
was more serious, and b}' certain gestures of 
approval caused it to be understood that the 
word had a deeper meaning than was imagined, 
and that it would be long before a happier one 
could be found. The rest believed him, and I 
was nicknamed Madame Griselidis. 

Mademoiselle Quinault whispered to me that 
one of her friends, who was an author, was going 
to recite, after dinner, a societ}-^ trifle upon which 
he desired to have the opinion of the company ; 
that she had been ver}^ pleased to admit me to the 
reading, but that it was necessary to keep it a 
secret, because the crowd would be allowed to 
leave before it commenced. She forgot that she 
had just asked me to excuse her bad dinner, for 
which she said that the only thing she claimed 
was, that she had only invited her true friends to 
eat it, because one ought not to steal away without 
saying good-bye. Then she began to sing : 

“ Nous quitterons-nous sans boire ? 

Nous quitterons-nous 
Sans boire un coup ? " 

After this happy outburst, she paid me a little 
compliment by expressing her wish to have m}^ 
opinion upon the -piece which was to be read, and, 
on the way, she dictated to me beforehand the 
favourable verdict which I was expected to pass 
upon it. I was inwardly amused at all that I saw, 
and I pretended, like eveiyTody else, to applaud 
everything she said. 
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When 1 arrived, the only persons present were 
Duclos, RCusseau, and two gentlemen whom I do 
not know. “One of these two gentlemen/' said 
Mademoiselle Quinault to me, “ makes a business 
of going about reciting the pieces which Voltaire 
has not yet sent to press. He really beHc\es that 
he has gained some credit by this cmplo) meiu 
People of this sort keep us informed of minor 
literary information; and this is not without it^ 
use. The other is an Abbe, a great eater, a great 
bawlcr, and always welcome at the house of 
certain duchesses who are said to admire certain 
talent'^, which he possesses m an eminent degree. 
He has always been friendly to me. I was 
obliged to m\ite him.” I thanked her for 
her information, when 1 saw a man come in, 
whose demeanour was simpler and humbler 
than that of the rest. “ The author ! ” Mailc- 
moisello Quinault hbispcrcd to me. 1 esamined 
him attentively. He seems to possc‘'S more in* 
tclligcnee than the present company is inclined to 
allow him, where he is patronised rather than done 
justice to. Xc\t arrived a ph)sician, no bid 
rcscmblanee of Mohere’s rancalurcs. Madcmoi* 
‘.cllc Quinault consulted him with an air (d 
confidtncc, which did not prevent her from laugh* 
mg ojicnlj at Ins answers. .Vt first I felt unta‘‘V 
on Ins account, but I saw that I might '•avt 
mvsclf the trouble. He is the personifiiation ol 
pedinirv, medical prcuntiousness, and absurdiiv. 
We were on!) waiting for the Maripiis de .*sa«nt* 
Lamb< rt, who at length .irnved. On ih it <la\. 
the miginfirent (jolielm tajK sines, wliich art for 
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sale in consequence of the death of the Due de 
were on exhibition at the Grands-Augustinsd 
Mademoiselle Quinault cried: “I wager that he 
has just seen the tapestries.” “ You think you 
are joking,” replied Saint- Lambert, “but you 
have spoken the truth. I was there two hours, 
and found it difficult to tear m3^self awa3c Is it 
not astonishing how, with bits of wool painted all 
kinds of colours, the3'’ have succeeded in repre- 
senting an immense picture, and that in such 
perfection that, from a certain distance, one does 
not know whether what one sees is a piece of 
stuff, a picture, or even nature : so admirabl3^ the 
design, colour, perspective, the magic effect ef the 
chiaroscuro, in short, all the art of Vanloo,^ have 
been obsen^ed.” 

Each gave his opinion upon the degree of 
perfection to which the manufactories of France 
had attained. Some preferred Beauvais to the 
Gobelins, others the Savonnerie ; everybody was 
talking at once, when we sat down to table. 
Rousseau attempted to venture some remarks, but 
the3^ were neither taken up nor listened to. It 
seems to me that one of them well deserved it. 
He said that, since painting, tapestry-work, etc., 
were a kind of imitation, he thought it absurd to 
represent on tapestr3^ persons whose feet rested 
upon the wainscot. “ All ver3/- well,” he said, 
“some little figures in the background of a land- 
scape ; the perspective, being carefully observed, 
may attract me and cause illusion.” “ What ! ” 

^ The convent of that name. 

^ A celebrated painter (1705-1765). 
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I interrupted, ‘*}ou vill not c\en pardon Pou'^^^m 
for having represented the flood in a space four 
feet square^” “He is the \erj’ man who dnvc" 
me to despair, and that was the first picture tint 
caused me to make that observation '' “ It was 

the first winch ought to have made jou forget 
it,” I answered 

As soon as wc were seated, the ph}sician, who 
w'as called Doctor Akakia,' remained, with folded 
arms, looking at Mademoiselle Qmnauit, until she 
had commenced her soup, then, catching her in 
the act, he exclaimed, in an indignant voice 
“ And the fifteen grams of rlmharb, Mademoi- 
selle’’ E\cr)bod> burst out laughing “ The} 
arc packed up, doctor,” she said, “and are wait- 
ing for me at Saint Germain ” I!c tried to prove 
to her th U this interruption would he projiidicnl 
to her, and he assured us, with the greatest con- 
fuknet in tlie world, that it is better to useless 
and even aniipathuic remedies than none at all 
We bantered him so severcl) and contmuoijslj 
that at last he perceived it “ Messieurs,” said 
lie. “ I forgive, wuli all m) he.irt, all satire chreettd 
against myself, hut is it possible that peopk of 
muiligencc, such as \ou are, can allow thtm*-t!\is 
to be drawn into a livdv and bitter attack upon ilu 
first of all the arts ’ All gre it men. Messieurs, have 
alw us respected medicine " “That is true,” an- 
sw< nd Kousst lu, “uilm ss Molitre " “Monsuiir,” 
njuineM the doctor, “coiiMdtr alio how ht dud 

* His lesl rntiip u lo !-* Maloum In 175J 

Vc'uue lu’ i%hrd il r f < u'-i'-’r 

TiTre cf Pocicjr Wakta 
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After jokes on various subjects, the conversa- 
tion returned to the Due de tapestries. 

Mademoiselle Quinault said that it was a terrible 
thing for a family to be obliged to sell such 
valuable pieces of work ; such was the destin}^ of 
all beautiful things, of rare collections. “ Hush ! ” 
said Duclos, “ do not disgust the amateurs. Some 
farmers-general will buy these tapestries, and will 
display them to us pompously before their door 
on the day of the little Fete-Dieu.” ^ We lingered 
for a moment upon the beauty and solemnit}^ of 
the ceremonies of that day. Mademoiselle Quin- 
ault said to Saint-Lambert : “I wager. Marquis, 
that 3mu are madly fond of the processions of the 
little Fete-Dieu.” He exclaimed with enthusiasm : 
“ I assure you, Madame, that I find them wonder- 
fully pathetic. The men, the women, the children, 
so full of devotion ; the torches, the priests in their 
magnificent vestments ; the silence broken at in- 
tervals moves and touches me ; I shed tears, and 
feel as devout as an angel.” 

The Abbe exclaimed : “ By Heaven ! Monsieur, 
your rendering is so striking that I can hard!}' 
keep from striking up the Tantum ergo." ^ 

In the midst of the noise and shouts of 
laughter, Duclos, with a voice of thunder, suc- 
ceeded in ' making himself heard. “You are 
right,” said he to the Marquis; “and those 
who have banished from the rites of religion the 
pomp of outward ceremonies have done a hundred 

^ Corpus Christi day, one of the most brilliant festivals 
of the Catholic Church. 

- From the hymn sung at Vespers on Corpus Christi day. 

VOL. n 4. 
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times worse than the philosophers " “The) were 
afraid,” said Rousseau, “ of the people falling into 
idolatry, and, in their alarm lest the\ should ha\e 
a had religion, the\ ha\e done c\on thing po^'^ible 
to pre\ent their haxing an) at all.” 

“ And It IS this august ceremonial,” modcslU 
obscracd the author, ” that caused paganism to 
last so long,” 

“ \h* ’ rejoined Mademoiselle Ouinault, ”lio\\ 
beautiful tho'^c fcsti\*als were, Marquis I ” 

“ How delightful. Mademoiselle,” said Saint- 
Lambcrt, “for the people who beheld tlum! 
What malerni for a poet ^ A crowd of GocN — 
all thc'c Gods wrought bj the hand of Applies, 
PraMlclcs, etc etc ” 

The) passed in roMcw all the Gods and 
their attribute", and all the artists, \\ing with one 
another in the warmth and Mgour of description 
One spoKc of Jupiter, Jioldmg the thunderbolt in 
bis bind and threatening the licad of the iinpiou"5 
anoilur saw him with his august IiluI, his hair 
waxing o\tr his forehead, his dark brows, the 
men motion of whieli shikes OKmpus, anil tlurt, 
Neptune, Ihelis, and \jx>11o I w i" gre uK di" 
iresseil It not being able to !ii ir and nmimlxr 
cverMlung Whit I notieeel w is, th ii this tlnil- 
htion of Spirits was < mled b\ llu AbbC, who spoilt 
the pictun , b% awkwardh m\okm ; \ » nus with tin 
w<,!l sinj-Hil mik and voluptuous smil* 

1 ht coimrsitnin w i" agun int«rrupttd: (uit 
b iini*L imKrt, who wi *^oineihit (UvU'd. r< 
turuMl to Jj i im lilt tonipjii.li wImIj h' 
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drew between our worship and paganism shocked 
me. “You see, however,” I said to him. “that 
this religion produces great effects, since philo- 
sophers themselves are moved at the sight of a 
multitude on its knees.” 

“ That is true,” he said ; “ but it is not easy 
to comprehend.” 

“ What does this people do with its reason ? ” 
said Duclos ; “it laughs at the other peoples of 
the earth, and is even more credulous than they.” 

“As for its credulity, I pardon it,” replied 
Rousseau; “but I cannot forgive it for con- 
demning those who are credulous in another way 
than itself.” 

Mademoiselle Quinault said that, as far as 
religion was concerned, ever3Tod3^ was right ; but 
that all ought to remain faithful • to that in which 
they had been born. 

“No, by Heaven 1 ” rejoined Rousseau, with 
warmth; “not if it is bad; for in that case it 
must do great harm.” ^ 

I took it into my head to say that religion often 
did much good as well, that it was a check upon 
the lower orders, who had no other ideas of 
morality. Everybody cried out at once, and 
overwhelmed me with arguments which really 
seemed more weighty than my own. One said 
that the lower orders were more afraid of being 
hanged than damned. Saint- Lambert added that 
it was the business of the civil and criminal code to 
regulate manners and morals, not that of religion, 

• ^ Rousseau himself had abjured Protestantism in 1728. 

4—2 
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which did well to restore a crown at Easter to its 
ser\'ant, but which had ne\er caused the restora- 
tion of ill-gotten millions or a usurjicd pro\incc, 
or the reparation of a slander 

Saint-Lamhert was going on. “One moment," 
s.iid Mademoiselle Quinault We arc here for 
the purpose of nourishing and gning substance to 
this rag which is called body Duclos, ring, and 
lot us ha^ c the roast meat " 

Dinner was brought in When the senaiit’' 
h.id retired, and the door was shut, Samt-Laniberi 
and Duclos exerted themsehes so Molcntly thnl 
I was afraid tliej would destro\ all religion, and 1 
asked grace for natural religion “It deserves it 
no more than the rest," said Samt-Lambert to im 
Rousseau replied that he did not go so far as that, 
that he agreed with Horace, rgo s»m ni/imiior.* 
The moralitv of the (tospel is the only thing 
which It preserves from Chnstiamt}, because it 
was natural inoralitv which m»ancient limes con- 
suimtd the whole of religion Saint- Lambert at 
tirsi argued the point with him a little, and then, 
having aside the t|UtstKm of natural tnoniluv, 
he said “What is a C»od. whove wratli i** ex- 
citid and appeased’” “Hut tell us, Mar4|vns.'’ 
s ud Mademoiselle ( hunauU, “ can it ht that vou 
are an atheist ’ " 

At his answer Rousseau htrame angr), and 
muiKred sonw thing v>hnh m iiU the eonipanv 
luighathim “If,"sud lu.'Ml is ccn\ardir< i" 
allow an\on«- u* sjxak ill of an aliseiii frnnd, it i-' 

' “hMUrs, * 1 1\. 7s,'. 
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a crime to allow anyone to speak ill of his God, 
who is present; and I believe in God, Messieurs.” 

Pascal also believed in God,” I rejoined, 
then, turning to Saint-Lambert, I said : “ You, 
Monsieur, who are a poet, will agree with me that 
the existence of an eternal being, all powerful and 
supremely intelligent, is the germ of the most 
beautiful enthusiasm.” 

“I confess,” he answered, “that it is beautiful 
to see this God inclining his face towards earth 
and regarding with admiration the behaviour of 
Cato. This idea, Madame, like many others, is 
very useful in the case of some great brains, 
such as Trajan, Marcus Aurelius, Socrates, etc. 
In them it can only produce heroism ; but it is 
the germ of all the follies ” 

“ Messieurs,” cried Rousseau, “ if 3^ou say a 
word more, I shall leave the room.” 

In fact, he had left his seat, and was seriously 
meditating flight, . when the Prince de * was 
announced. “ Ah ! here he is, here he is,” cried 
Mademoiselle Quinault ; “it is the beautiful 
Prince; it is he. Let us make room for him. 
He looks like a beautiful Philistine ; he is as 
beautiful as the antique.” Then, half rising 
again, leaning with her two hands upon the table, 
her elbows in the air, and her head bent over her 
plate, she said, with an air of the profoundest 
respect : “ My Prince, I am your most humble 
ser\^ant. Here is Madame d’Epinay who has 
been good enough to do us the honour of help- 
ing us to eat our stew. Take your seat then. 
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La Fleur! Jeannetonl What hateful creatures 
they are I ” 

The Prince saluted us, and \vc could not help 
laughinj; mutuall}’ at this introduction. He de- 
clared that he would not take anytliing, and 
dessert w’as brought in. He was accompanied 
b}' an officer of his regiment, who has an especial 
talent for reading, reciting, and singing Milgar 
stories and ditties; as he had a collection of 
pieces of this land in his pocket, lie read some of 
tiiem, wMtIi appropriate tone, gesture, and attitude; 
it was reall) \er\ amusing. But the contrail 
between this tone and all that had just been said 
struck me forcibl), and I bchc\c prc%enlcd me 
from enjoying these broad jokes as 1 might have 
done at another time. Ilowctcr, the man's talent 
and his collection were highl) praised. Duclos 
said that it was sublime of its kind, and gave 
him tJie name of the Corneille of the gutter, 
with which prai-e he appeared delighted. After 
this, an insipid discussion upon pleasure and hapjii* 
ness was started, which led to the utterance of 
men* commonplaces, which at least kept the by- 
standers \cr\ far from the real object of tlic 
discussion. Ducios was the first to show imp.ati' 
ence. “Messieurs,” said he, “it is absurd to 
argue about a thing which is at evrryhodj’s dis- 
posal. We are h.ipp) when we wish, or when we 
are able to he so. 1 do not sec- — — “Sj>tak 
for \ ourself, who onlv need, in t>rder to be happ). 
a puce of bread and chcc-^e, ,ind ibe tiri worn.m 
\ou iintl," .inswtrcd Mademoiselle tluinauh. 
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After shouts of laughter and some tolerably 
free conversation, we left the table and returned 
to the drawing-room. We paired off; I found 
m3’-self sitting near Rousseau ; we were both 
thoughtful. “ What is the matter with you ? ” 
he said to me. “I am sorr}^ to think,” I replied, 
“that Saint-Lambert, one of the best informed 
and most honourable of men, does not believe in 
God. I confess that I am greatty surprised at 
it ; I had imagined that such views were more 
suited to Duclos than to him.” “I cannot endure 
this mania for pulling down without building 
.up,” replied Rousseau. “ However, Monsieur, 
it must be admitted that he argues very 
plausibty in support of his opinion.” “What! 
can you agree with him ? Take care not to tell 
me so, Madame, for I should not be able to pre- 
vent myself from hating you. Besides, the idea 
of a God is necessary to happiness ; and I want 
5mu to be happy.” 

Here we were interrupted ; but I intend to 
approach him again on this subject in the country, 
and to make him explain it clearty, if he can ; 
for it seems to me that he has fallen- into some 
inconsistencies ; or, perhaps, he is not so far from 
the Marquis’s belief as he asserts. 

Duclos, Rousseau, the Prince, and the Marquis 
left ; and Mademoiselle Quinault then proposed 
that the piece should be read. There was no one 
but the Abbe, Voltaire’s book-hawker, the old 
officer, the author, and myself. “ Come, now ! ” 
she said, “we are alone ; let us read.” The author 
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was a little annojcd at onl3’ ha\ing for an audi- 
ence persons whom he did not know, and who«c 
opinion wTis a matter of indifiercnce to Inm, 
while he rcall}* wanted the approbation of tho'-e 
who had just left the room. He entered into a 
whispered explanation with Mademoiselle Qmn- 
ault, who, probabl}’ ha\mg no good rca'^on to 
give for this capnee, became angr)- and said to 
him* “ That is just like \ou; vou arc never tired 
of dinning into mj* cars, ‘Sccrccv, secrecy!" Do I 
know or not whom it pleases 50U to except’ 
Come, read, read all the same; we shall •‘oon 
lind the others again, and I can answer to vou 
for these."' The reading went off almost exact!) 
as I had anticipated, the greatest efforts were 
made to dictate our verdict to us. 1 very im- 
poUtel) jicrsistcd in silence at all the weak 
passages, Imt I noted, without any cnthusia'-rn, 
those which pleased me The .\l>be laughed to 
order , and, as he had dined freelv, he fell asltip 
Hughing On the whole, the piece amused me. 
J shall dream of this d.iv for .1 long time. 

CovTiM vTiuN «>i rm Divhv. 

Tlu da) be'fore visitrdiv, I sjunt ihetvtmng 
.it M.idune dt La Toplmien's, whose acipi unt- 
aiice I Ind ni.uU at the lunist of Lranciuirs 
f.uher \V< Wirt onlv a small pirtv : rr.irtmd, 
I\<»usvi ui. .V sirangtr anti frit nd of tlu hlt<r. 
nim«t! C»nmm, of whom I Ind oft< n lu ifil him 
‘■jH d , .uul n» "in dll' , a vumig in.vn of fetters, fh» 
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nulhor of a liltlo comedy whiclt has been very suc- 
cessful. lie lives al Madanu* dc' La ro]ilinicr('’s 
house ; accordin,”; lo what 1 have ht'cn told, his 
family resides in the pr<n*ince in which Madame 
dc La Loplinicre's eslales are silualed. 'Tht’se 
composed all tlie parly. 'I'he conversation was 
not very lively. I'he most interestin'^ subjhx't 


of discussion was I'rench and Italian music. 

I 

However, 1 listened to M, (Irimm with ph'asure. 
Ivousseau and l^r.incueil introduced him to me as 
a man who desirotl to make my ac(juaintance ; 
he is not very fluent ; nevertlieless, his manner of 
e.xpressint^ himself is neither unpleasant nor 
uninterestin.i:. Rousseau had spoken of liim to 
me with an enthusiasm which made im* e.vamine 
him with greater curiosity than I usually show in 
society. I invited him to come and see Rousseau 
and I'rancueil, when they are at Lpinay ; he 
an.swered me j')o)itel\’, but 1 doubt whether he will 
take advantage of my invitation, for it is said that 


he is not fond of the country. 

IM. and Madame dc La Popliniere must pos- 
sess some verv essential and estimable (|ualities, 
for I find that all their friends arc of Ion" standing; 
and Rousseau, who has but little affection for 
anyone, and wlio made their acquaintance three 
years ago, during a visit with Grimm at Fran- 
cueil’s father’s country-house, has, like the latter, 
preserved the most flattering recollection of them. 
They are only at Paris for the winter ; I am sorry 
for it. 
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COKTINL\TION OF THC DlAR\. 

Cpiray. 

W'e arri\ed this momin<; — Francucil^ Rousseau, 
and m3 self. It /:ja\e me the "rcatcst pleasure to 
sec m\ mother and children ai^m. Young as 103* 
daughter is, she seems to me to ha\e a deckled 
character , but'I beliexe that she will not be want- 
ing in sensitucncss M\ son, on the contrar)*, will 
be weak and casih led, and, if I am to beliexe 
M Linant, he aircads hasexcr) fault imaginable. 
I m3 self think that Linant’s pedantr)* wearies him. 
I'rancutil has promised me that he will gi\c him 
lessons in music and drawing, during the three 
weeks we arc going to spend in the countr) . 

I have been told that JoKottc complains 
bilterl3 of Madame de Julh’s toquclr) ; she 
makes him <juito unhappv , and he declares he 
is more in love with her than ever. I can well 
bchevt that sin.* no longer cares for him, for she 
has neglected me terribh 


I have just lia<l .1 ( unous convir-^ation with 
Hnus'-cau, which is nallv worth bMiig prcsintd. 
It conrludtd with a stiirv wlucli h» compostd on 
the sjvjt. .md which I thought adminihh , lint 
I lKgg<(l Imn to write it down 

WhiU I’ ram mil was bus3 with m\ •-on. I v.*nt 
for a wwlk with \Vh a in tin ua o*i,'’ 

1 ‘ ml to him. “tint I hm not ‘'MI voa at nn 
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house for an age, or during my stay at Paris ? ” 
“ Because, when I want to see 3"ou, Madame, I 
want to see no one but 3murself.” “ What ? ” 
“Certainty! What would 3mu have me do in 
the midst of 3mur society ? I should cut a sorr3^ 
figure in a circle of little coxcombs, walking tip- 
toe in their Sunda3'’ best ; that doesn’t suit me at 
all.” “ What nonsense 1 When did 3mu see an3' 
coxcombs at m3^ house ? ” “ Eh ! most certainl3' 

I have seen them, Madame. Without going 
further, your step-sister, with the languishing 
e3^e and the voluptuousl 37 disdainful smile ; a 
Maurepaire, full of banter ; a Madame de Versel, 
who does obeisance after the st3fie of a devotee, 
in order to show her beautiful throat ; a Duclos, 
despotic, biting, and treacherously rude ; a 
Jelyotte, sweet as hone3^ and consequential. In 
fact, all full of politeness, but without morals.” 
“ You are ver3^ severe, but you are still more 
unjust. Monsieur. If you were to take the libert3^ 
of judging me, I should consider it quite natural; 
3^ou have known me for several 3^ears, 3''ou have 
seen me in the country, where the extreme libert3' 
which I have established there takes the place of 
a long-standing acquaintanceship ; but with the 
exception of ^Duclos, you have hafdty ever seen 
these ladies and gentlemen whom 3^ou have just 
mentioned.” “ I only express the opinion of 
the public, Madame; and certainty’ what I ha\'e 
seen of them has not inspired me with a desire 
of defending them.” “ Do 3^ou know that 3’'ou 
make me tremble ? I hardty venture to ask 
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you \\hat you think of Jitc; and yet I sliould 
%ery much like to know ” “You can, Madami, 
if It will afford }ou pleasure; I promise to treat 
you with equal frankness; and, if you are not 
absolutely satisfied with what jou arc, you ma\ 
be ‘'O with what I promise jou }ou will become, 
if all these ladies and gentlemen do not inter- 
fere; but I answer for it that they would degrade 
the must beautiful character Heaven has ever 
formed ' “Ah, Rousseau, >ou arc ‘♦etting in- 
sipid’ however, let me hear vshat \ou tlunk 
of me. In the first place, we will say nothing 
about the face, I am not at all pretty, I know 
It.” “That depends upon the feelings which 
afftLt vou When one looks ^ou in the fact, 
when vou have jour eves cast down, when )ou 
look into V ourself, vou are something better than 
prettv , m genend, vou have several espressions. 
Thost with which I am familiar lead me to suppose 
that V(»u have one which I do not know, perhaps 
not tlu. hast interesting , hut, of those whieli 1 
h.ivt sti»n, the thoughtful is that which pleases 
int 1 h.si “ “That is curious, 1 should never 
have imagined it, but hi us go on to nuinil 
chir.uter, that is whit enneenis me.” “Ihr- 
h.ij)s, Mail.iim*, we slmuhl begin VMth wh.il is 
said of vou, in order ih.il vou mav judge Niter 
whit I ilnnk eef n ” *V<r\ gtHHl.” “You arr 

ttuisule re d iti Ik a weiin ill without e h uae t< r, go*H!- 
nuured. but fi!s». soimwhal inclined le» intrigin, 
inteenstaiu. fiekh*. shrewd, with great pretension 
te» wit anel intflleet, whwh is vud te» N m veuir 



case only superficial.’' “Monsieur! iMonsieur! do 
peoiile say that of me? it is impossible!” “Yes, 
!\ladame ; and, althoui^h there is jierhajis not a 
word of truth in it, and althouj^h 1 do not believe 
half of it, I am not surprised.” “ W'hat, Mon- 
sieur ! you do not believe half of it ? If you knew 
how utterly removed I am from anything of the 
kind! What! do they talk of me in such terms?” 

I'le bej^an to laui;h. “ Does it not seem to 
you,” he Said, “ that you are the first woman to 
whom injustice has been done ? ” “ W'hat does 

all this mean ? ” “I will tell vou the reason of it. 
^'ou are good-natured and often taken in ; you 
only suspect wickedness or treachery when it is 
proved ; 3‘ou arc groping incessantly after the good 
and striving to avoid the bad ; and, as all your 
actions arc uncertain and uncontradictory, either 
in themselves or in reference to your words, the 
fear 3'ou have of ofiending or wounding others 
causes 3-ou to be considered false and without 
character.” “W’hat, then, must I do to avoid 
this hast3* inspection, for what 3'ou have just said 
is true?” “Ah! that is not an eas3’- matter. It 
reminds me of what was once said to me by 
one of m3' friends, whose character, in its weak- 
ness, is something like 3'ours ; for, in other re- 
spects, he is a man of distinguished merit, and 
transcendent genius, who has not his like in this 
centur3'^ • ^ mean Diderot. I said to him one 
day ; ‘ How is it that, with 3^our eas3^ - going 

character, which makes 3'OU spend one half of 
3'our life in committing follies which 3^ou are 
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careful not to confess, and the other half in 
patching them up, 30U do not often seem to he 
false?’ ‘ Because/ he said, ‘ I am neither true nor 
false, but transparent/ He is sincere, Madame, 
and you are true without being sincere." " That, 
again, is true. But an intriguer — oh, no ! hou 
can that be?" “Just in the same wa\' — owing 
to too great eagerness to do good, and hccau’-e 
\ou often wish to rob j-ourself of the merit of 
It ; or rather, the fear of not succeeding makes 
\ou take a roundabout way instead of going 
straight to the goal." “That is \ciy' curious." 
“ .\s for pretentiousness and superficial intellect, 
\ou are wrongly judged. On the contraiy’, you 
ha\c a great deal of smiplicit). Although you 
have read and learnt much, \ou are ignorant, 
because 30U hn\c read in the wrong w,a\', with- 
out an> s\«tcm or selection. Your reficclions are 
Hither the result of the accuracy of 3 our intellj- 
gtnee than the fruit of 3 our reading. You Iirue 
no clear ideas or principles m 3 our head. Wlure 
could \ou ha\e ac<|uircd anx, living m a world 
wliith is utterly delitienl m them?" “I have 
made them fur m3 self. It «eems to me that 
ihev cvist. inilependentU of education, in the 
lican of even honourable human Ining, and tint 
he ruver ‘•wines from them." “ Madame. I con- 
gr.ilul lie 3<»u upon holding this opinion." “As 
for my intilltct, I IkIum it to In* accurate; Init 
it IS tlmughtful, and divioniui l« d.” *' 'I h 't 

is no: fil*-**; Inn it jsthfiuult to fitl 'ur* tint it 
jv iiu' ^‘^’U art a g«K«! mother, f“r ir tin*. 
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but, Up to the present, you have loved your 
friends for their sake, and your children for 
yours. The standard of your feelings in regard 
to the latter is the satisfaction they afford 3^ou ; 
for the rest, that will not last. You possess 
courage, elevated ideas, a sort of virtue. If 
you can manage to gatlier around you none but 
honest people, I .promise you that you will one 
day be a woman of great distinction ; but I do 
not promise 3i^ou that people will speak any better 
of you for it.” “ Provided that my friends do 
me justice, and my heart is not humiliated by 
their esteem, all will be well.” “ You are right.” 
“ But do not you, in your turn, want to ask me 
what I think of yon-?'' “Perhaps, Madame, I 
do not care to know.” “ Well, such indifference 
does not displease me. But, by-the-way, do you 
know that the attack 3^ou made upon Saint- 
Lambert the other day did not much displease 
me either ? In spite of it, however, I remained 
in a state of great uncertainty for the rest of the 
day.” “ I believe it; there are certain prejudices 
which are instilled into us so early, and which are 
so rooted in our hearts, that it is difficult to get 
rid of them. They are so universall3?' received, 
so frequently and so effectually preached, not 
only by human beings, but by the phenomena 
of nature which are incessantly renewed before 
our eyes, that one, cannot refuse to believe the 
combination of so many proofs — animals, plants, 
fruits, rains, seasons.” “ However, I am sorry 
for it, but I think that Saint-Lambert is the 
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Stronger ” “ Madame, I am sometimes of his 

opinion, m the corner of my stud}, with my two 
hands in my eyes, or in the midst of the darkness 
of night But look at that,” he said, pointing 
with one hand to heaven, with head uplifted, 
and the look of one inspired, “ the rising of the 
sun, while dispersing the mist which covers the 
earth, and unfolding before me the brilliant and 
wonderful panorama of nature, at the same time 
disperses the mists of m} intellect I recover 
my faith, my God, my belief in Him I admire 
Him*, I adore Him, and I prostrate myself m His 
presence ” ” But, Monsieur, since }ou — you who 
are so disposed to believe — still have moments of 
doubt, others may well have the like According 
to this, allow me to have more confidence m the 
evidence of your intellect and reflection than in 
that of your e}es Tell me smcerel}, }0U who 
have often meditated upon this subject, you who 
are acquainted with all branches of knowledge, 
which I can never hope to acquire, tell me, in 
what direction do you find the clearest proofs ^ ” 
“ hladame, our knowledge is so limited that it 
is almost impossible to express an opinion Shall 
I tell }Ou a story ^ ” Ah ^ you are going to give 

me a story for an answer’ Never mind, go on ” 

He reflected for a moment, and then began 
as follows 

One day a man found himself c ist upon the 
shore of a strange land, inhabited by men and 
women of various ages and appearance Having 
examined the difierent objects which struck his 



attention, he looked amongst the crowd for some 
one who micjlit be able to inform him about the 
laws' and customs of the people, for he liked the 
place, and felt inclined to settle there. Seeing three 
old men with long beards, who were talking apart, 
he accosted them. “ Me.ssieurs,” said he, “will 
you be good enough to tell me where I am, and 
to whom this country belongs ? If the manners 
of the inhabitants correspond to the intelligent 
order which I observe even in the cultivation of 
your land, you must be governed by the greatest 
and the best of princes.” “ Nothing is easier than 
to satisfy your curiosity,” replied one of the old 
men; “3’ou are in the domains of the benevolent 
genius who inhabits the opposite bank. You have 
been cast upon this bank in spite of yourself and 
by his orders ; he has a regular passion for making 
people happy, and with this object he causes 
strangers to be shipwrecked. He takes under his 
protection those who escape drowning, and shuts 
them up for a certain time in this country which 
you rightl}* admire. These gentlemen and I are 
his ministers, commissioned by him to inform his 
subjects of his wishes, to enforce the observance 
of the laws which he prescribes, and to promise 
punishment or reward.” “ But, Messieurs, since 
this countiy is so beautiful, why does he not live 
amongst his proteges ? and what has he to do on 
the other side?” “What we put forward as 
his representatives relieves him of the necessity 
of showing himself ; we are inspired by the genius 
himself. But we must inform you of the con- 
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ditions ” “Conditions?” rejoined the stranger, 
“ but did you not tell me that I was here by the 
will of the genius, and that my being here or not 
did not depend upon me?” “That is true,” replied 
the old man “Then,” replied the stranger, “it 
IS absurd to inform me of conditions, since I am 
not free to accept or refuse them ” “ You are not 

free f what blasphemy * make haste to disabuse 
yourself of this error ” “ Let him speak,” added 

his companion in a low voice, “ and beware of 
believing in liberty, for you would olfend the great 
goodness of the genius.” “ Besides, Monsieur,” 
continued the first, with a modest and affectionate 
air, “before going further, you must know that I 
am called Monseigneur, this is the command of 
the beneficent genius who has placed me here to 
see that his orders are carried out, in the whole 
country, there is only one single man w ho is superior 
to us three ” 

The stranger did not know what to think, 
when he saw men of sense, as the} seemed to be 
from their demeanour, their age, and the respect 
which was paid to them, coolly retailing such 
absurdities 

As they were talking, they heard a loud noise 
mingled with cries of joy and grief, the stranger, 
still as curious as he was astonished, asked the 
meaning of it “From time to time,” answered 
the third old man, “4hc genius, in order to test 
the patience of his subjects, allows them to he 
overwhelmed while confessing his goodness, his 
clcmcnc}, and his justice , it is for his favourites 
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that this honour is reserved. It is not that all 
his subjects are not equally obliged to believe 
him perfect, for they are bound to this in their first 
sleep.” “What. Monseigneur!” cried the stranger, 
“ do people take an oath during their sleep in 
3mur country?” “That is the rule,” replied the 
old man, “ and you yourself did the same when 
you were cast upon these shores.” “ I have taken 
an oath ? ’ ’ said the stranger ; ‘ ‘ may I die if I 
know anything about it.” “ You are none the 
less bound by it,” replied the minister; “this 
ceremony, without which 3mu could not be con- 
sidered a citizen of the island, took place in the 
following manner : Directly we are informed that 
a stranger has arrived in our country, we go to 
receive him ; then we take at random two citizens, 
who are reputed to have a thorough knowledge 
of our laws, our manners, and our customs ; they 
are made to stand upright, one on each side of 
the stranger ; while he is lying on the ground 
asleep, he is questioned, informed of the conditions 
necessary for admission amongst the citizens of 
the island, and the two sureties pronounce for 
him the oath by which he binds himself to con- 
form all his life, to the belief and the laws of his 
country.” “You are laughing at me,” replied the 
stranger angrily ; “ and to what, if 3"ou please, 
have they pretended to bind me?” “Well,” 
replied the old man, “amongst other things, to 
believe that the genius is full of justice and good- 
ness, for he loves his subjects, and never makes 
them unhappy except for their good, or in conse- 
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quence of their own fault, or that of others , that 
his heart is proof against the passions; that the 
anger he displays is not anger at all , that the 
pain he feels is not pain at all , that the pleasure 
he apparently shows is not pleasure at all, because 
his soul IS so absolutely’ perfect, that it can only be 
disturbed in appearance and as a form of speech 
The remainder of your obligations is contained in 
an abridged form, in the twelve folio volumes 
which you see here, and which you will ha^e to 
learn by heart at your leisure , but y ou must know 
that, if you interpret a single word wrongly, you are 
lost beyond hope of mercy ” The serious manner 
in which all this was told him made the stranger 
for a moment think that the old men’s brain or 
his own was affected He left them, went through 
the town, and recei\ed the same instructions from 
Narious persons 

The impossibility of getting out of the island 
made him resolve to act almost m the same 
manner as the rest, although, m his heart, he 
could not make up his mind to believe a word of 
all that he had been required to believe One 
day, tired with a long walk, he sat down in a 
little boat on the shore, and, abandoning himself 
to his reveries, said “All this is a mere fable, 
there is no bank on the other side , this immense 
mass of water touches the sky , I see it “ Thus 
gazing and musing, he fell asleep, and, while he was 
sleeping, a fresh lireczc got up, moved the water 
and the boat, and transported him insensibly to 
the opposite shore He did not wake until he 
arrived there 
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“Ah, by heavens!” he said; “at last, then, 
I shall see this strange genius.” He then began 
to look for him, and, after having explored 
every corner of the island, he found him at 
last ; or rather, he did not find him ; for I 
must confess that, in spite of my profound 
acquaintance with the history of travels, I can 
say nothing positive on that point ; but, if he 
found him, he doubtless said to him ; “ Monsieur 
Genius, if 3mu knew what was said about you on 
the other side, I believe you would laugh heartily 
at it. Besides, it is not my fault if I refused to 
believe a word of all you pretend to have done for 
me, and if I even went so far as to doubt your 
existence ; everything was told me in so absurd a 
manner that really it was impossible to credit it.” 
The genius probably smiled at the stranger’s 
frankness, and said to him with a majestic and 
mocking air : “ It matters little, my friend, 

whether you and your fellows believe or deny my 
existence ; calm yourself. In other respects, it is 
neither for your good nor for your harm that you 
have lived in and explored these countries. When 
once a person finds himself in the road on which 
you were, he cannot help entering that country, 
because the road leads nowhere else. By the 
same necessity, the current of the stream has 
brought you here. In regard to all this,” he 
probably added, “ I could tell you many very 
beautiful things ; but you can well imagine, my 
child, that I have something else to do than 
instruct a vagabond like yourself. Go and settle 
in some corner, and leave me in peace, until time 
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and necessity dispose of you. Good evening.” 
The stranger, when retiring, probably said to 
himself; “I felt sure that, if there was a genius 
on this bank, he would be good and indulgent, and 
that we should find nothing to quarrel about. In 
any case, there is nothing like being always sincere 
with oneself, to avoid self-deception.” 

“That indeed appears to me to be very im- 
portant,” I said to him, “ but it is equally so, I 
think, to be in agreement with oneself.” “You 
are right, kladame, but that is impossible. The 
great point is to be acquainted with one’s incon- 
sistencies, and to preseiw'e those w'hich are most 
conducive to happiness , that is the true w'ay to 
secure an accurate judgment and a contented 
mind. For the rest, what I have just told )0U 
IS onl^ a story ; do not then attach more import- 
ance to It than It deser\es.” “Why so? I 
entirel3 approve of it.” “ As a rule, hladame,” 
he replied, “w'hen an idea or a notion is obscure, 
and one is unable to pro\e that it is false, one 
must keep it; abo\e all, when it scr\es as a 
support to Mrtue and morahtj.” “But, Mon- 
sieur, that IS just what the idea in question does 
not do at all, that, for instance, was clearly 
demonstrated the other daj ” “ At least 30U will 

not den^' that it consoles the afllictions that are 
so common in this world.” “ What ? You arc 
going far be3’ond the existence of God and 
natural religion You aie going back to wliat you 
abandoned the other da). You now admit punish- 
ments and rewards, and revealed religion under 
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all its forms ? ” “ Madame, that is one of the 

inconsistencies that conduce to our happiness.” 
“ I have nothing to say. I see that you only make 
use of religion as an illusion by which you replace 
others ; but it seems to me that there are others 
which are more cheerful and pleasanter.” “If 
I knew one capable of affording greater consola- 
tion, I would adopt it ; but where shall I find one 
which affords us, as this does, a just and equitable 
testimony of our good actions ? It extends our 
existence, and promises us a better one, which it 
prolongs indefinite^ ; it inspires us with pit}^ for 
the wicked, and for the unhapp}^^ lot which he is 
preparing for himself.” “Yes, and it makes us 
cruel to the honest man, whom it causes to make 
his hell in this world.” “ Does it not show him 
the eternal reward of the good that he does ? It 
lessens the horrors of the tomb ; it withdraws us 
from the life which we are bound to lose, often 
at the moment when, without that, it would be 
precious to us to preserve. It holds out to us, 
when we lose our friends, the hope of seeing them 
again.” “ This hope would be very attractive if it 
were better founded.” “ And, above all, it helps us 
to support the vexatious cruelties of the great, who 
commit them in cold blood without their happi- 
ness being at all disturbed, and, for a whim, or a 
frivolous amusement, cause the despair and misery 
of several millions of men whom it is their duty 
to render happ}^ I am not of a savage disposi- 
tion, but, when I see that there is no justice in 
this world for such monsters, I rejoice to think 
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that there is a hell for them And i\ho hnoiis 
what they would not do if they were not con- 
vinced of it It IS to them that this alarm is of 
service, not to the people, as >ou said the other 
day True or false, it awaits them at the last 
moment, after having lived a life of \illany it 
IS fitting that the} should die m despair Let 
us not depri\e ourselves of this vengeance, it 
IS brief, it is true, but it is the only one we can 
exact from them For the rest, Madame, I confess 
that I am not fond of public discussions of this kind 
The dinner at Mademoiselle Qumault’s offended 
me mortally Of all the persons who were haul- 
ing there, the Marquis was almost the onl} one 
who argued with smcerit} There is more man- 
nerism than comiction in their attitude Eh* wh} 
the deuce should we publicl} displa} a disbelief 
which we are not sure of keeping up to the end ^ I 
should like to be at the bottom of the hearts 
of the most determined infidels, when the} are 
at the point of death I am sure tint I should 
see there the trouble, uneasiness, and fear winch 
often penetrate through the firmness which the} 
affect I wish to live as an honest man and a 
good Christian, because I wish to die in peace, 
and also because this feeling m no waj puts an} 
restraint upon the course of m} life, and helps 
me to conceive a delightful hope against the time 
when I shall no longer exist lo teach a man 
who has been tormented b} stone as long as he 
has lived, that he has no compens ition to expect 
for a chronic misfortune which he h is not deserved 
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is, in truth, to render him an ill service.” “ All 
that is very true,” I said, “ but I prefer your 
stor}', and I keep to that.” 

M. Grimm came to see me with Rousseau ; I 
invited him to dinner the next da3c I was very 
pleased with him ; he is gentle and polite. I 
think he is shy, for he seems to me to be too 
intelligent for the awkwardness noticeable in him 
to be due to any other cause. He is passionatel}'- 
fond of music, and we had a musical afternoon, 
he, Rousseau, Francueil, and myself. I showed 
him some trifles composed by myself, with which he 
seemed to be pleased. If there is anything that 
I dislike in him, it is his exaggerated praise of 
my abilities, which I am fully conscious I do not 
deserve. He has no means ; his taste for litera- 
ture, art, and science brought him into intimate 
relations with the Comte de Schomberg, whose 
children he accompanied to Paris. He was then 
twent^^-nine years of age ; he is now thirty-four. 
His devoted friendship for the Comte de Friese 
and the Comte de Schomberg has decided him to 
settle in France, where he devotes himself entirel}'- 
, to the study of letters. He lives with the Comte de 
Friese, who, as you know, has just been appointed 
Major-General. M. Grimm reckons upon his 
work to secure him a competency in the future. 
He is said to be unambitious. 

He and Rousseau seem to me to have the 
greatest veneration for Monsieur Diderot. They 
speak of him in terms of admiration which make 
me eager to know him. I have sometimes heard 
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him mcntiontd as a man of genius; he 1 *^ fre- 
quently put b\ the side of Voltaire. The'?e 
gentlemen decl.irc that he is far deeper; but his 
character is theobject of their particularenthu’^iasm, 
M Cinnim sa\-s that he is the most perfect moral 
man he knows. I behe\e that they ha\e onh 
praised him so highh to me to make me regret 
still more being unable to see him, for they de- 
clare tint he is a bear, difiicuU to catch, hut in 
quite a ditlertnt wax from Rousse.au. They are 
going to knd me lui^ works, and 1 shall at least he 
able to judge of his mtxIKti 

1 0\H\l XTlO\ Ol THV PlXKX. 

*rhe dax hefon.' xcstenlax I saw Madame de 
jullx, who was supping with her sisters, Jelxotlc, 
and the Chex-aher de \ ' \fier supper, she 

told mt to w-ait till ext none cl^e had gone, lie- 
cause she had something to c,\\ to mo \Vhen 
wo Were .done, she b<.g;in ,is followsx 

“ I would ask xou to forgixe me for haxing 
iiegietted xou for some lime, li I had not a son ice 
to ask from xou , and th.u is not the lime that I 
choo'-e to a}x>logise for mx ofiencis to tho'-e 1 
isttHiu ' “ In this insc, sister,” I said, “ let me 

make m\ complaint Ixtore I have ohhgctl xou, for 
\ou see lh.it 1 sh.iU not be able to do so am 
longer \our forge llulnesi, scenica! to me xirx 
tniil" ''\ou .are right, I have already told xxiu 
1 am wrong, let us sax no more' al>oul u, and 
‘ The ririe <i*j'roMrd to I'c X’e'^e*'''e<- 
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listen to me.” “ What do 3mu want me to do ? ” 
“ Rid me of Jel3mtte.” “ What ? ” “I no 
longer' love him.” “ I warned 3mu that the in- 
timac3^ could not last.” “ Oh ! your warnings 
were devoid of common sense ; it is his fault, 
not mine.” “That cannot be; and surel3^ ” 


“No, really and truly, I am not in the wrong ; 
is it my fault if he does not help me to enjo3^ 
m3^self ? ” “ AVhat ? ” “ Certainly. H e is so accus- 
tomed to find me prett3^ and amiable, that he no 
longer even takes the trouble tp tell me so ; I hope 
you will agree with me that it is not worth the 
trouble of having a lover like that.” “ I ought to 
be used to 3mur tone, sister, b3’' this time, but 3^et 
it alwa3's seems new to me. However delightful 
it ma3’' be to hear ourselves praised b3' one whom 
we love, it is enough that all his actions prove to 
us that it is we whom he prefers.” “ You under- 
stand nothing about it, sister ; we cannot help 
incessantl3' repeating that which occupies our 
thoughts entireh*. The moment one is no longer 
persecuted b3' this need, one becomes lukevtarm, 
and lukewarmness does not suit me. If that is 


rour onl3' reason for no longer loving Jeh otte, 3 ou 
ire unjust ; he is madl3" in love with 3'ou, I am sure 
3f it.” “No, no, 3'OU are mistaken, he is nothing 
3f the kind;’ and, to spare you the trouble^ of 
?oing further with, his defence, I v.Tl tell you that n 
is all settled, for I love another. Now 3-ou are going 
to tell me that my fancy for Jeh'otte wRsonly^^^ 
ivhim. Well, I thought him sincere; i v.as mu^- 
taken, that is all. It is certain that the io.e 
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I feel at the present moment is of a very different 
character from that which I once felt for Jeljotte 
All men appear t6 me dull and insipid , hence- 
forth, there is onl^ one man for me m the world, 
that IS certain As for flirtation, jou know that 
I abhor it 1 am determined to form a senous 
attachment to the man whom I lo\e” 

I began to laugh "Yes, quite senousl) she 
rejoined, "} 0 u are silent" ‘‘If jour choice is 

good " " Ml’ I am surejou will not be able 

to find fault with it, it is the Che\aher de V*** " 
"Well, ) 0 u are mistaken, for I cannot appro\e 
of it " "And wh) so, ifjou please’ Perlinps 
)ou ha\e cast ejes upon him j ourself "P no, 
trul) , no , r rancueil no longer \o\ es me, but I 
shall never love an} other but Inm ” "Well, 
mj dear \stnea, tell me, then, whj do jou not 
want me to Io\o the Chc\ahcr’" "I think he is 
too senous for }ou to be able to look for a lasting 
attachment on his part He is better than jou, 
at least, and }ou know quite well that the little 
Marquise dt * * * Io\cs him, and that he pa}s 
court to her wiUi great assiduit} , she is a fnend 
of jours " " bhe is a child who docs not herself 

know whether she lo\es or not Besides, f need 
not know It, she has nothing to me about 

it , and then, it must he admitted that there are 
things with which neither friends nor relatives are 
acijuainted \s for the Chevalier, he is more 
senous than I am , but, on the other hand, I am 
more amiable than he is Ihc best argument, 
and one that js unanswerable, is tlie fact that we 
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love each other, and that eveiything is settled 
between us. He came to see you this evening by 
my desire, in consequence of Jelyotte’s growing 
uneasiness at his persistent attentions. I do not 
wish to grieve him ; I esteem him, and you must 
help me make him listen to reason. When 3^ou 
have prepared him, I will speak to him plainl3q 
for I • do not wish to deceive him.” “ Oh ! I 
cannot undertake such a commission ! I am sure 
that he will die of grief! ” “ Oh, no ! believe me, 

men do not count upon a prctt3^ woman more 
than the3" ought. A proof of this is the jealous3' 
and mistrust which alwa3's makes itself visible 
through their gallantries, and the fact that there 
is not one of them who can resist our advances. 
The rule ought to be the same. Let us, at least, 
show frankness more than the3'. I am interested 
in Jel3’otte. I should be grieved if he were un- 
happ3- ; otherwise I would go and make m3- 
confession in person ; but he is sure to shed 
tears, and I am like little De Versel, I cannot 
bear an3yne to cr3q it makes me feel uncomfort- 
able, and I should perhaps be weak enough to 
allow m3^self to be softened. That would show 
want of respect to the Chevalier, and I should 
never forgive m3^self.” “ I admire 3^our scrupu- 
lousness.” “ B3'-the-wa3'-, sister, if 3'-ou are at 
home to-morrow, I will come and see 3mu with 
the Chevalier.” “No, sister, if you please; I 
ask you ver3’' earnestly to do nothing of the 
kind. I wish to have absolutely nothing to do 
with this fresh intrigue.” “ How cruel you are, 
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sister’ Intrigue is an ugly uord, do jou under- 
stand ? At least then, undertake to send for 
Jelyotte Talk to him about my reputation , tell 
him of my proposed reformation , speak to him 
about m) health, my husband, anything ^ou like, 
proMded that >ou bring him into the right frame 
of mind to hear from my own mouth that I ^\lsh 
to have nothing more to do with him You 
see, It will be only right for me to say the last 
words, but I do not want any answer In three 
months he will have forgotten me, and then he 
will consider it quite natural that I have made 
a new choice ” 

After I had promised to see Jelyotte, she dis 
missed me, to write to the Chevalier, whom she 
said she had scarcely ventured to look at Yester* 
da} morning I saw Jelyotte, and, to judge from 
all tint ho told me, I understood that Madamc 
de JuIIy had not behaved towards him in a man- 
ner that v^as calculated to detach him from her I 
did m} best to prepare him for his misfortune , 
but he refused to listen to an} thing In the 
evening I gave hladame de Jull} an account of 
the ill-succcsb of m} prcliminar}' efforts 1 or 
the rest, she and the Chevalier do not restrain 
themselves sufficiently to leave the smallest doubt 
as to their being madly in love with each other, 
and as happ} as it is possible to be 1 am <lc* 
tcrmincd to withdraw m}self b} degrees from tins 
vocict}, which IS displeasing to me, and can onf} 
bring me unpleasantness 

At this supper at Madame dc JuU}’s one of 



ihc subjects of conversation was a worthless novel 
which is in circulation, which I bci^an to read but 
have not been able to finish, because it is detest- 
able. Some of the company praised it highly, and 
attributed it to Diderot. .According to what I had 
heard from Rousseau, Francueil, and Cirimm, 1 
cried out indignantly against this injustice. “ l^or 
shame ! ’’ 1 said, “ this work is insipid, the tone of 
it is bad, and it gives a poor idea of the refinement 
of the writer. Can one ascribe to Diderot, who 

is virtuous and honourable ” “ Virtuous ! 

honourable ! ” rejoined one of tlie guests. " Why, 
he is a man destitute of religion, a turbulent spirit, 
who would set the four corners of the Idngdom in 
a blaze.” “He!” I cried. “Yes,” they nearly 
all answered; “he is a railer, an atheist.” “And 
supposing that to be the case, although I do not 
believe it in the least, docs it follow from that that 
he has written a bad novel ? That is very curious 
logic.” At the word “logic” they burst into 
shouts of laughter. If all these “cockchafers,”’ 
to use Duclos’ word, had talked such nonsense 
without knowing what they said, I should not have 
been surprised at it ; but — a duke, a Chevalier dc 
who arc sensible persons — that astonishes 
me. If, as they assert, this is tlie opinion held of 
Diderot at court, it must be confessed that it 
is exactly the opposite of that which is held by 
Rousseau and Grimm. 


^ Hanneions : t.c., empty-headed, giddy-brained people. 
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CHAPTER IX (1752-1754) 

During a three 3^ears’ enforced absence on 
m} part, Madame d'Epinay had discontinued her 
diary She only wrote me letters as a friend, 
which I ha%e preserved, although they are of 
little use in reference to the histoiy of her life 
However, on m> return, I tormented her to let 
me ha^e at least an abridged account of all 
that had happened to her during these three 
jears At last she >ielded to m> importunit) 
and sent me the following narratne, which I add 
to the other parts of her Diaiy 

Fragments 

Your wish to ha\e a written account of the 
events of these three 3 cars is a token of interest 
which is ver} precious to me, but what will 30U 
find in It Alwa3s the same thing a succession 
of unvaiying misfortunes, inconsistencies, and in- 
justices , a disgust with Iife» and, notwithstanding, 
a desire to be happ3, which I believe accompanies 
all of us throughout our lives, and is never satisfied 
The first event I have to recall stil! makes me 
shed tears — the death of m3 poor cousin 

As 30U know, I was a long time before I 
recovered from the injur) which this sorrow. 
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following upon so others, did to my health ; 

I rarely went out during the whole of the winter. 
My mother, who was in tolerably good health, 
came to see me frequently ; she and my children 
contributed not a little towards compensating me 
for my troubles. I had one dinner and two 
suppers a week. My ill-health gave me an excuse 
for banishing all the acquaintances whom I did 
not wish to keep. People like Maurepaire, 
Jelyotte, and even little De Versel, having called 
two or three times without finding me at home, 
gave it up. My chief visitors, and those who 
most frequently met at my house, were Madame 
de La Popliniere and her husband, M. Desmahis, 
Gauffecourt, Rousseau, Duclos, Madame de 
Jully, the Chevalier de the Chevalier de 

Valory, and, occasionally. Mademoiselle d’Ette. 
Francueil seemed to divide his time between m3' 
husband and m}^self. 

Madame de Julty was also a great comfort to 
me ; she had entirely changed her behaviour, 
but she had preserved all the piquancy of her wit. 
Nevertheless, as she had never read nor reflected, 
as she had no other principles than those which 
her honourable character had bestowed upon 
her, she still showed herself fickle and incon- 
siderate on several occasions when a woman 
is not allowed to be so. We hardty ever saw 
M. de Jully ; he led a most dissipated life, 
and even appeared to be completely separated 
from his wife. He has since then developed a 
passionate fondness for pictures, sculptures, and 

VOL. n 6 
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antiques, as formerly, for jewels and diamonds. 
I suspect his affairs are in some disorder It is 
said that he has squandered part of his wife’s 
dowr}’ \s for mjself, the life that I led di*;- 
pleased Duclos exceedingly', he remonstrated with 
me in the usual style, to the effect that I did not 
deserve to ha\e friends, since I de\oted my self en- 
tirely to noisy society, to the neglect of fnendship, 
but, as he felt that my way of IiMngwas far from 
being reprehensible, he cle\erly went on a new tack 
to force me to confide m him, without my suspecting 
at the time that he had the least share in the fresh 
sorrows which o\erw helmed me I only suspected 
It recently, and, as I only owed my knowledge of it 
to M d’Epinay, this authority does not seem to 
me sufficiently reliable to decide my judgment 
in this matter This is what took place 

My husband was IiMng as usual, and took 
little interest m what happened in his hou«se , he 
ne\er e\cn came there except when there was 
music, which was once a week Vt the end of the 
winter, Duclos said to me one day “"^our 
husband is perpetrating some fresh folly with 
these two creatures c\ery day , he is ruining 
himself, cNerybody is laughing at him I mean 
to speak to him, but it is not a question, in this 
ca«e, of piaying the duh scTmomscr and pTtachmg 
xaigucly , one mu'^t knov\ what one says, one must 
haxe seen with one’s own eyes, really ‘seen’ I 
warn you that I shall go to thcir house one day." 
“To their house,” I s-ud to him, “to whose 
house’” “By Iicaxens,” he replied, “those 
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creatures’ ! but on]}* once, for I know too well 
what is due to 3^ou, to go and amuse m3^self at 
3’^our husband’s expense. Next week the3^ are 
going to give an opera, and he is to pa3^ for the 
musicians ; I will ask him to give me a ticket, and 
then leave it to me. Do 3^011 approve ? ” “ Cer- 

tainl3'^,” I said to him ; “ 3'ou can do as 3^ou 
please.” He highl3' praised the propriety and 
delicac37' of such a course of action, but what he 
does is a matter of such indifference to me, that 
I hardty thanked him. He was annoyed, and told 
me so. Three weeks later, when he and Rousseau 
were alone with me, he said : “ Well, I have seen 
the performance : 3'Ou have not even mentioned 
it to me.” “ Because,” I replied, “ I prefer to 
forget than to recall misfortunes as to which I can 
do nothing.” “An admirable maxim for idleness ! 
Well, Madame, it is the height of foll3' and non- 
sense ; in a well-regulated communit3^, zounds ! 
such gatherings ought to be prohibited alto- 
gether. Half-a-dozen evenings like that would 
be enough to bring your famil3^ to the workhouse. 
But I have spoken to them ; I returned there on 
purpose, and, on m3’’ honour, I hope that it will 
not be in vain. It is done with ; I will not set 
foot there again. For the rest, I was as much 
shocked at the audience as the actors. What, 
zounds ! all the city and the court were there ; 
the place was crowded, and I saw several people 
who had no business to be there.” “ Who ? ” 
I asked. “Ah, b3^ heavens! I will be sure and 
give you their names. That would be very 
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weW generall> speaking, nearly all) our friends 
were there ” “ Perhaps their object m going was 

the same as 3 ours ** “ What > 3 ou are not more 

offended at a want of respect' On m3 honour, 
the) are right, it is perfectl) correct, I ha\e 
nothing more to sa) ** 

Although he said that he had no more to 
sa), he did not lea\e off speaking, and did his 
utmost to induce me to put questions to him, 
but I persistentl) a\oided doing so Some weeks 
afterwards, as he was at m3 house with M de 
Trancueil, they held a con\ersation in a low \oice, 
which I heard, but could not understand at all 
Trancueil asked Duclos if it was a long time since 
he had seen them I did not know of whom tiit) 
were speaking, but from Duclos’ ambiguous answer 
I understood that there was some secret about it 
I was d3ing with impatience for one of them to 
go, that I might question the other I should 
ha^e preferred Francueil to remain, but I could 
not keep him, and I had supper alone with Duclos 
I had difficult) in making up m) mind to put 
(juestions to him, but m) uneasiness o\ercame m) 
embarrassment “Of whom were )ou spe iking 
just now to hi de Francueil^" I asked him 
“Good hea^cns’ that is \er) sharp, I was talk- 
ing of those two girls, the little Roses ” “ W’lnt ' 

does he Msit them ^ ” “He’ wh), he never 
leaves them But where have )ou been’ You 
arc the onl) person m Pans who doesn’t know it ” 
“It IS impossible,” I said, “I cm never hehcvt 
tint he Ins so little regird for me, he spend Ins 
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time with my husband’s mistress, with the cause 
of all his dissipation, he his confidant, his toady! 
it is an odious slander 1 ” “But what do vou call 
it, then ? Not a word of all this : he goes there 
after the 3munger on his own account ; it is a 
settled affair. I thought that you knew it ; in 
fact, that you had given your consent to it.” 
“ What do you say, Duclos ? you must have 
lost 3mur senses.” “ Oh, good heavens ! But, 
Madame, are 3mu doing it on purpose ? What I 
seriously, 3mu do not know it ? Francueil and 
3mur husband have the two sisters between them ; 
it is public propert3', I tell 3mu ; it was so at 
the time when I went to see their performance.” 

This abominable revelation struck me like a 
thunderbolt. It appeared to me onl3^ too probable. 
I recalled to mind a number of circumstances 
which this discover3' rendered intelligible, but, at 
the same time, I recollected a number of others 
which I was unable to reconcile with it, unless I 
was prepared to look upon Francueil as a monster, 
and it was impossible for me to bring myself to do 
that. Reduced to utter despair, I drove Duclos 
from my house ; he set down to the state of frenzy 
in which I was all the unjust insults with which I 
overwhelmed him ; he answered me in a tone of 
pity and gentleness so contrary to his character 
that I ought to have had my suspicions of it. But 
I needed it so much, and I reflected so little I He 
appeared to me so affected by the blow which he 
had dealt me, that I apologised for my injustice, 
and begged him to leave me alone. I wrote 
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tuent} letters to Francueil during the evening, 
and did not send one I did not know what 
resolution to take nor what course of action to 
decide upon I was to dine the next da} at m} 
mother’s, Francueil was to be there also I 
wanted to see him beforehand , but I was not 
sure of being disengaged at home, and, while I 
was in such a state of anxiet}, 1 did not \enture 
to risk sending him a message Howeicr, I 
nearl} went out of my mind before I came to a 
decision , about fi\e o’clock in the morning I was 
seized with an attack of fe\er, I felt ver} ill, it 
seemed to me that m} mind was wandering, I 
called m} maid, and, without reflecting upon the 
possible impropnet} of what I was going to do, 
I ordered her to send for M de Francueil im* 
mediatel} She at first remonstrated , then, seeing 
that I was ler) feiensli, she obejed me, and at 
the same time sent for m} mother and the doctor 
I was told afterwards that tlic} all came, but, on 
their arrnal, I was delirious, and remained so for 
thirt} hours I w.is bled three times m the foot , 
and, when I cimc to m}scif, I had no distinct 
idea of what had brouglu on m} illness It ctr- 
tainl} seemed to mt that I had some reason to 
reproach rnincueil bitterl} , but, not to mention 
that I was not sure that I had not dreamt all 
that had passed confusedl} through m} brain, I 
had not strength to seek an e\pl ination, and 
his unremitting attention depn\ed me of the 
courage to do so He wanted me to tell him the 
cause of ni} sudden .ittack , I am told that the 
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only reply I made ‘was : “ I do not know. Con- 
sider for yourself; it seems to me that 3-011 are 
wrong, exceedingl)- wrong, but I no longer know 
an3'thing about it ; happih*, I have forgotten it.” 

This answer was believed to be the result of 
ni}- delirium, but, as I uttered it aloud, Fran- 
eueil did not repeat his questions. For two da3's 
I remained in this dazed condition, at the end 
of which I was told that Duclos had sent four 
times a da}* to enquire how I was. He asked and 
awaited ni}* instructions before coming to sec me. 
His name suddcnl}- restored m}- mcmoiy ; I cried 
out : “ Ah ! not 3'ct ; I am not in a fit state to 
listen to him.” This answer made them laugh, 
because the}- did not understand the meaning of 
it. I hid m}- face under the l^cdclothcs and burst 
into tears. As ni}^ mother, Mademoiselle Durand, 
and Madame dc Julh’- never left me, 1 never had 
an opportunit)- of speaking to Francueil, the more 
so as he did not seek one. If this restraint was un- 
endurable to me at first, it at least gave me time 
to reflect, the result of which was that, after having 
so often experienced the fickleness and inconstanc}^ 
of Francueil, I felt that I could never hope to keep 
his affection permanentl3e I felt that a remnant of 
compassion, perhaps of affection, which might be 
misunderstood, might deprive him of the courage 
to speak to .me frankl}q and that, in this case, the 
only result of an explanation would be to confirm 
me in a mistake fatal to m}'- happiness, to increase 
his embarrassment, to make me convict him in m3’ 
mind of still more real offences, which would cause 
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him to appear dishonourable in ejes After 
countless struggles, which pained me more than I 
can tell >ou, I decided to hold mj tongue about 
his infidelit) , but to point out to him strongl} how 
indecent it had been on his part to form a connec- 
tion with the Rose girls, and, m order to force 
mjself to sa> nothing about the rest, I intended to 
speak to him m the presence of mv friends I 
had made all my arrangements, and it was certainl} 
the best course that I could have adopted, but a 
reflection which I believed was prompted b) m} 
vanit), and which was nothing but a sophism 
due to passion and jealous}, prevented m} 
carrying out m} plan just at the moment when I 
was going to speak I said to m}self “ Well, but 
if what Duclos has told me is true, if everjone 
knows of this vapid and indecent arrangement, I 
shall seem to be the onlj person who is ignorant 
of It , I shall be looked upon as a dupe, and it will 
seem as if I need the help of m) friends to obtain 
a sacrifice which I should be in a position to de- 
mand from ever} man who claims m) regard, 
<ind suppose, b} chance, he were ofTcndcd with m} 
remonstnnees, what humiliation* a downright 
rupture would then be unavoidable, I will bold 
m} tongUL and wait for the first moment when I 
am fret to cvplain m}sclf, without any fear of 
being compromised ’ I kept to this resolution, 
ind managed to hasten on the opportumtv of 
seeing I rancueil alone 

At last this moment armed , we Ind a hvel) ex- 
planation, and the reproaches I uttered against him 
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wore jierhaiis quite af; hitter as tlu'V wore vis^oreus. 
I pul tlio m(MV hitlornoss into them as I liacl made' 
up uiv mind tmly to speak tc’i liim of the impropriety 
of the iiuimaov, wiilunit soomin<^ to suspect tliat 
Ids iiearl had anvthinir to d(' with it. Hut lie do- 
fended liimsc'lf so lamely, with so much passion 
and so few sonsihle ar‘:jumonts; lu' appi‘ared to me 
so hont upon cauitiniiin^ tlu' same course of life ; I 
saw such falsoliood in his eontluci, that 1 forf4ot all 
my resolutions, and reproached lum most hittcaiy 
for his unfaithfulness : then. c«msid('rinj4 him no 
]oni,^er worlln* of my nfiocUon or 0*^10001, afU'r I 
had vented my wrath. 1 all at once f(‘lt S(^ com- 
pletely separated from him ((^r, at least, I thou,L(ht 
so), that I said to him with the i,e*(‘atest calmness: 
“All is o\\‘V between us, Monsieur; your future 
conduct will decide whothtM* you are a<j;ain to he 
admitted amonijst mv friends or whf'ther vou are 
to remain, in my eyes, covered with the contcmjit 
which your conduct o{ the ]'>asi six months has 
hroiii^ht upon 3'ou.” He left the room in a furious 
rage, as you can well hclieve. 

M_v health was not sufficientlv re-cstahlished 
for me to endure such a scene with impunity ; it 
made me \-ery ill for two or three daj’s. Gauffc- 
court, who had, no doubt, been informed of it, 
and who heard in the house that I^rancucil had 
been there, suspected the real cause of my illness ; 
he spoke to me about it, and I told him cver}'- 
thing. As he found more affliction than disdain 
in my heart, he told me that I should do well to 
keep the resolution, which I had taken, to be 
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sati'^fied with fnendship; but that it was nece^- 
san to keep it for Francueil, and to *^00 him 
again as a friend, if his conduct in the future 
was such as might rca‘5onabK be expected from 
a man who w'as in the mam so honourable. 
He promi^'Cd to sec him, and he did so. I do 
not know what passed betwceiT them, thc\ 
ne\er told me, but, three dax's aftcn\-ards, 
Francueil wrote to me that he liad gi\en up 
MMting at a house which was looked upon with 
such suspicion b> imself and m\ friends. He 
came again to m\ iiouse, and I recei\ed him. 

Do not ask me whether he stneth kept his 
word to mo, I suppose so, but I nc\cr made 
anx emjumes i*.incc that time we ha\e remained 
upon a footing of confidence and fnendsliip As 
he comes to '•t.e me with tolerable rcgulanu, ! 
do not suspect him of baxing nn\ other intimacies 
Besides, he might h.a\e them and I should ha^e 
neither the right nor c\en the wish locomphm of it. 
As far as one can answer for his heart. I hcheve 
him I sxw Dutlos again, before m} explanation 
with f rancueil He wanted to make excuses for 
all tlie mischiet lus mdi'-tretion had cau'^ed me ; 
but 1 bade him be silent, and begged him to spire 
himself the trouble in future of gwmg me ntn 
similar mfonnaiion, whether true or fahe 

Some time aftera\ards, M d’Lpmax said to 
me oiu c\ening. m Mad.aiiK. dc Julh s pre-tnet: 

“ NolK>d\ know>. what heconics of I'rancucii, be is 
ne\er s^tn at Host’s houst now , it w"as Diiclos 
who csi.ablishtd him therv iVrliaps lowc-mlcll 
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me Avho has made him leave it?” “Honest}’, 
Monsieur,” replied Madame de Jully, “ and a 
sense of what he owes to all of us.” This answer 
silenced him, but, five minutes afterwards, he 
began again : “ There is no answer to be made to 
that. It must be so ; you arc such excellent 
judges.” And he went out, bursting with laughter. 

During my convalescence, the Chevalier de 
Valory often came to see me, and, two or three 
times. Mademoiselle d’Ette. The Chevalier told 
me one evening that he was bitterly sorry that he 
had allowed her to live at his house. He said 
that every day was marked by scenes of violence, 
some more indecent and insupportable than others, 
and that, every evening, it was some jealous or 
selfish reason that gave occasion to them. I had 
foreseen all this, and had even told the Chevalier ; 
but the evil is past remedy. I have reconciled 
them ten times in three years ; and, afterwards, 
when I learned that she robbed him and left him 
in absolute want, I eidvised him to be firmer in. 
his dealings with her, or to break off the con- 
nection sooner rather than later. He has done 
neither, and they are still on the same footing. 

I returned early into the country, and set up 
my usual establishment with my mother and my 
children. M. Grimm returned from Germany, 
and I saw him from time to time. I have con- 
tinued to see him since then, and each time I 
find him more agreeable ; but he is connected with 
two societies to which he is entirely devoted, and 
which leave him little time to cultivate other ac- 
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quaintances.' He is the intimate friend of Diderot 
and Rousseau. Three times a week he dines 
with Baron d’Holbach, his friend and country- 
man. Desmahis also is admitted into this circle; 
but he rarely goes there, since, as a rule, the 
company is composed of only middle-aged people. 
He comes to see me tolerably often. He is young 
and full of talent, his conversation is amusing, but 
I think there is little soundness in his intellect. 
He might earn a fair living by' his writings, if he 
would \\ork, but, unfortunately, he can do nothing 
continuously. He is undecided, restless, some- 
times even suspicious. 

I sometimes heard from Madame d’Houcletot, 
who had been left by her husband on his estate in 
Normandy, in spite of the urgent entreaties of 
the family to bring about her return. She has now 
been back two months, and leads a somewhat 
retired life. I would often go to Keep her com- 
pany’, if It were not for her husband, whom I 
cannot endure. I bornetimes see her, howeveq 
but at my’ mother’s house and my own, hardly 
ever at hers. This is far more agreeable to the 
Comte d’Houdetot, who is so terribly mean that 
he IS m .igonies when he has to gt%e people am- 
thing to eat. She is just the same as you always 
knew her, just as lively, childish, gay, carelc^-s, 
good-natured, ^e^y' good-natured, devoting herself 
eagerly to every’ idea that comes into her head, 
and yet with greater persistency tlian miglit have 
been expected from a person of her disposition. 
She actiuires new tastes every' day, and gives none 
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of them up. For instance, she has formed a con- 
nection with Saint-Lambert, and she onl}’ hears 
and sees with his ears and e)-es. He also lias 
been in the habit of coming to sec me for some 
time, and I find his compaii}’- veiy agreeable. 

The Chevalier de was sent on a mission 

to a foreign court. When she heard this, Madame 
de Jull}’. was overwhelmed with grief. In spite of 
the change which I had observed in her mode 
of life for the last two or three years, I at first 
doubted whether her constancy would be able to 
last during the Chevalier’s length}^ absence. But 
the retired life which she has led since his departure 
leads me to believe that her reformation is as 
lasting as it is sincere. She passes her time with 
her mother and mine, and with me. I notice that 
her mind has lost none of its originality, and, in 
m}'- opinion, she is even more amiable and attrac- 
tive than ever. For instance, she is very amusing 
when she talks of her husband. “ Monsieur de 
Jully would be astonished,” she said to me one 
day, “ if anyone were to tell him that he no longer 
cares for me. It would be a cruel trick to pla}' 
him and myself, for he would be just the kind of 
man to go wrong altogether if anyone Avere to rob 
him of this mania ; 3''es, this mania, for it is not 
a mere delusion, it is a regular mania, a chimera, 
anything you please, except a delusion.” 

That is nearly all that has happened, my dear 
guardian, during your absence from Paris. This 
interval has not been marked b}^ an}^ of those 
violent shocks by Avhich 3'^ou formerl3?^ saw m3’ 
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mind upset ; my children, my mother, and a 
few friends have formed my usual and pleasantest 
society I have found stud) my most delightful 
occupation , in addition to a little moral essay 
which I have begun to write for my children, J 
have practised myself in se\eral kinds of com- 
position, in all of which I am told that I am 
equally successful I send you one of my essa)b, 
a portrait of M Grimm You have seen the 
original at my house often enough to be able to 
judge of the likeness 


Portrait of M Grmm 

His face is an agreeable mi\turc of shrewdness 
and simplicity, his features are interesting, his 
manner careless and indifferent, his gestures, his 
demeanour, and his walk indicate goodncs'’, 
modest), indolence, and awkwardness 

His disposition IS firm, affectionate, generoub, 
and lofty , it possesses just that admixture of 
pride which makes a man respect himself without 
humiliating an) one In morals and phiIosoph),lus 
principles are strict He does not allow lumscif 
to mociif) or soften t/icm according to ctream' 
stances, but he is nearl) alwa)s less sc\crc when 
it is a question of judging others 

His judgment is keen, accurate, and profound f 
he thinks and expresses himself \igorousl), hut 
without correctness of stxic A poor spenfir, no 
one secures a better hearing ; it apix-irs to nu 
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that, ill the matter of taste, no one possesses 
more delicate, more refined, more unerring tact. 
He has a peculiar turn of humour, which suits no 
one but himself. 

His character is a mixture of truth, gentleness, 
unsociabilit}'-, reserve, sensitiveness, melanchol}^, 
and cheerfulness. He is fond of solitude, and it 
is eas}' to ^;ee that he has no natural taste for 
societ}' ; it is a taste acquired by habit and edu- 
cation. The society of his friends adds to his 
happiness without being essential to it. At the 
sight of that which is unfamiliar to him, his first 
impulse is to run away ; it is onl}^ reflection, 
politeness, and a kind of characteristic simplicity 
that restrain him. As he is afraid of showing 
a want of respect, he frequently remains in the 
society of people who bore him, or whom he does 
not like. On such occasions, a deep silence and 
an air of absent-mindedness soon take possession 
of him. 

This curious attitude of solitariness and seclu- 
sion, combined with considerable laziness, some- 
times makes his opinion ambiguous in public ; he 
never pronounces against his feelings, but he leaves 
them open to doubt. He hates disputation and argu- 
riient ; he declares that they have only been in- 
vented for the salvation of fools. 

One must know M. Grimm privatel}^ to estimate 
his worth. Onty his friends are in a position to 
appreciate him, because he is never his true self 
except with them. Then, his manner is no longer 
the same : humour, gaiety, and frankness indicate 
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his satisfaction, and take the place of constraint 
and unsociableness 

It IS even asserted that these demonstrations 
are the only ones to be expected from his friend 
ship in the course of his life, his heart, naturalK 
reserved and broken, it is said, b) the sorrows 
he has undergone, prevent* him from being as 
communicative to his friends as m^ght be ex- 
pected from a disposition such as his He listens 
to and answers them with the greatest appearance 
of interest, as long as they do not speak about him , 
that is the onl> point in regard to which he is 
behindhand with them He is the only min who 
possesses the gift of inspiring confidence without 
showing It, but he proves to his friends, b) his 
confidence and delicacy m regard to them, that 
mistrust and indifference have nothing to do with 
the reserve with which the> reproach him 

It is also said that, while he is incapable of 
pretence with them, he possesses tlie art of setting 
before them the cruellest truths with as much 
gentleness and consideration as vigour No one 
could be more enlightened as to the interests of 
others, or give them better advice , he knows how 
to point out the best plans, but not how to carrv 
them out himself, no one is shrewder in stung 
through the schemes of others, or less adroit m 
securing the success of his own His reserved 
ind unsociable character docs not agree with the 
case, suppleness, and dextent) which art required 
in the conduct ofaflfairs, and which arc on!) ic- 
quircd b) great expenence of the world 
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From this sketch, it ma)'- be concluded that 
M. Grimm is not equally agreeable to everybody. 
What, then, is an “amiable” man? While waiting 
for someone else to give me a definition, I should 
like frequently to meet others as disagreeable as 
M. Grimm. 
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' CHAPTER X (1752-1754) 

Destiny had not yet exhausted all its attacks 
upon Madame d’Epinay , it %\as keeping one in 
reserve for her, beneath which I uas the more afraid 
of seeing her succumb, as it might have entailed 
upon her the most disastrous consequences 

Madame de Jully was attacked bj most malig- 
nant small-pox, after having lingered for four 
days between life and death, she died on the 
fifth Madame d'Epmay never left her for a 
moment The following is the letter I received 
from her the third daj after her sister’s death, 
which occurred during the three or four da>s 
when I was unavoidably compelled to be at 
Versailles 

Frojii Madame d’Li isav to M ni Lisii u\ 

What ^ I cannot even see }OU for a moment’ 

I want }ou, I need you, and you are at Vcr^jaillt.'; ’ 
If }ou onl) knew the fearful commission with 
which I am intrusted* What a sight is before 
m> eyes’ I have closed those of ni) poor sister 
dc Jull} , no one but mjself can apprtciUc her 
worth Let me speak to you of her, of her end, 
of her last moments , let me feed upon my gnef, 
for nothing can distract inc from it 
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The da}^ before she died, in the morning, the 
ph37sicians declared that her case was hopeless. 
I was obliged to communicate this cruel news to 
her husband and her mother. Oh, my God ! she 
is alwaA's before m}^ eyes ; I see her room, her 
bed — I cannot persuade m3^self that she is no 
more ; and 3^et it is onl3' too true. Directl3' I 
had pronounced the sentence, despair took pos- 
session of all. 

The next da3^ the da3' of terrible da3', 

which I shall never forget ! — the consciousness 
which she had lost returned to her about seven 
o’clock in the morning. I remained b3' the side 
of her bed a long time without her perceiving me ; 
at last, I took her hand and clasped it. “ Are we 
alone ? ” she asked me. “ Yes, sister,” I replied. 
Then, taking a little likeness of herself from her 
pocket, she said : “ Take it, it is for you.” My 
tears choked me ; I could not utter a single word, 
I flung 1113^ head upon the bed, and was going 
to kiss her hands, when she drew them back. 
“ Good-b3^e, 1113'’ dear friend, my true sister ; take 
care of the Chevalier ; if I die, comfort him ; he 
will comfort you too.” She turned round again, 
and, shedding a few tears, said: “You must admit 
it is very young to die.” I left her room in a state 
impossible to describe, feeling a thousand times 
more like a d3nng woman than she did. The 
physicians came about nine o’clock. They sang 
victor3^ ; but I confess that she had a fixed look 
in her eyes Avhich made me doubtful of this 
miracle. When they had left the room, I went 
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up to her bed. “Well," said I, “the fifth has 
begun, and ever^ thing is going on for the best.” 
“Yes, according to them," she said, “but I do 
not feel well, I am suffocated, I have the shuers, 
my head is not clear. I think that tO'morrow 
they ^Mll be greatl}" surprised.” “Why?” I 
asked her. She made no ansuer. She u-n'? 

seized with a violent pain in the head; she 

uttered a cr}*, and hurriedly asked me to find 
the pockets of her dress. It took me a minute to 
do so. She fumbled in them for a long time 
without knowing exactly what she was doing. At 
last she drew out a key, and repeated sc\cnil 

times, “ It IS the kc}', it is She was 

unable to finish, and these were the last words 
she uttered. The seizure came on again, and at 
fi\e o’clock in the evening she was no more. 

I sudden!) remembered the key, which 1 had 
taken without knowing what to do with it; I 
understood that it might be of importance to 
sa^e an^ papers she might lia\e. I went back 
to her rooms, without knowing, to tell the truth, 
what I was doing, I went up to her writing* 
desk, wlicre I had seen her sometimes lock up 
the Clie\ahcr’s letters after she had rend tlicm. 
It was, m fact, the ke\ of this desk which she 
had given me Then, taking advantage of the 
onlv favourable moment I had, 1 took everv 
piece of writing I found m it and threw it on tfu 
fire. After I had seen them all burnt, I handed 
the kev to M. de Juliv. When he and Ids step- 
mother were at last convinced of their misfortuia, 
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the}^ allowed themselves to be taken out of the 
house. It is impossible to describe the dazed 
condition in which thc}'^ both were ; one would 
have thought the}-’ were in their dotage. Not 
a tear fell from their e3’es ; they sat opposite 
each other, with hands clasped, smiling coldly at 
each other from time to time. They declared 
that they would never part, and, if one of us 
tried to comfort them, they embraced each other 
and answered: “We have no need of it. Why 
comfort us ? We will remain together always. 
What more can we want ? ” Someone happened, 
unfortunately, to mention Madame de Jully’s 
name yesterday ; they immediately turned round 
hastil}^ looked about the room, and then relapsed 
into their dazed condition. Madame de Jully’s 
family wanted me to see after the necessary 
arrangements. I should have liked to refuse this 
melancholy commission, for more reasons than 
one, but M. de Jully and his stepmother entreated 
me so earnestly that I was unable to do so. 
“ While you are there,” said the latter with an 
air that I shall never in my life forget, “ put 
out of sight — you understand — everything,” she 
said, pointing to each article of her clothing, the 
chairs, and the furniture. I assured her that 
I would endeavour to show myself worthy of 
the confidence with which she honoured me. 
Then, with death at my heart, I repaired to my 
poor sister’s house, taking with me one of her aunts 
and M. de Jully’s footman. I began by taking 
an inventory of all the effects, jewels, furniture. 
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etc I had the furniture shut up m a separate 
room I divided her wardrobe between her two 
maids, and commissioned a woman I knew to 
sell the lace and beautiful dresses I locked 
up the diamonds and jewels in a casket, and 
handed the ke} to mj brother 

His grief at the loss of his wife amounted to 
delirium, and seemed the more strange, as the 
dissipation to which he had abandoned himself 
up to the last moment of her life, had not pre 
pared him for it His first freak was to order a 
superb marble mausoleum, which he intended 
to be placed m a room at the end of his suite 
of apartments He had half-a-dozen copies of 
her portrait taken, which he arranged all round 
his room, and spent his time m thus feeding 
upon his grief Rousseau wrote a letter on tlic 
subject to M de Francueil, who was in the 
countrj I cannot refrain from giMng an tvtract 
from It It Will be seen that, while reproaching 
M de Jnll^ with arranging his grief according 
to his tastes, Rousseau none the less, without 
noticing it, arranges e\ents according to his plans 


Extkact 

/rom a Utter of RousscAt to M pr riiANCUl n 

But to return to the subject of m} coinmi’' 
Sion You arc uneasy about Monsieur dc JuII}. 
Madame dTpinaj has told me *I here js 
doubt that his gnef is c\cessi\e In regard to 
Its effects, the onl) reassuring thing is the n 
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flection that two montlis a^o, to judge from the 
life he was leading, there seemed little likelihood 
that the death of his wife would Iea\'e any deep 
traces of sorrow in his heart. Besides, he has 
arranged this same grief in accordance with his 
tastes, which furnishes him with tlie means of 
keeping it up longer, without causing us alarm 
about his health. Not salisfled with having his 
wife's likeness placed all about the room, he has 
just built a room which he has had decorated 
with a superb marble mausoleum with a bust of 
]\Iadame de Jully and an inscription in Latin 
verse, which is, upon my honour, very pathetic 
and very beautiful. Do you know, Monsieur, that 
a clever artist would in such a case perhaps 
be extremeh- sorr}- if his wife should return ? 
The empire exercised by the arts is perhaps the 
most powerful of all. I should not feel astonished 
if a man, even if very honourable, but very elocpient, 
should sometimes wish for some great sorrow to 
paint. If this idea seems foolish to you, think 
over it, and it will appear less so ; meanwhile, 
I am quite certain that there is no tragic poet 
who would not be very sorry if no great misfor- 
tunes had ever been committed, and who would 
not say, in the bottom of his heart, when reading 
the histor}’- of Nero, Semiramis, Oedipus, Phaedra, 
Mahomet, etc., “ What fine scenes I should have 
missed, if those rascals had not made them- 
selves talked about ! ” Ah ! Messieurs, friends of 
the fine arts, 3 ^ou would like to make me love 
a thing which leads men to feel like this 1 Well, 
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yes , I have quite made up m} mind to do so, 
but on condition that you prove to me that a 
beautiful statue is better than a beautiful action, 
that a beautifully written scene is better than 
an honourable feeling — m short, that a piece of 
canvas painted by Vanloo is better than Mrtue 
There can be no doubt M de Jully is sincere, and, 
incomprehensible as his grief is to us, it evcites our 
compassion He has e\pressed a great uish for 
your return Madame d’Epinay begs you will let 
us have some satisfactory assurance in regard to 
this 


From Madame d’Lpina\ to M de Lisicun 

I spent the evening yesterday, as I had in* 
tended, at Madame Lebrun’s \Vc uere a family 
party , the only stranger present \\as the Chc\alier 
de Valory, who was admitted to the consultation 
as to the plan for the tombstone It really will 
be \ery beautiful, veiy simple, and the epitaph 
\ery touching M d’Epmay came m for an 
hour M de Jully asked him to get together all 
the papers necessary to settle and clear up their 
accounts in regard to the affair ^\hlch caused so 
much discussion between them se\en or eight 
months ago It w as nearly beginning again, because 
M d’lipina\ answered that these papers would soon 
be collected as hr as he was concerned, but that 
before all it was necessary to produce the deed 
of partnership which they had drawn up prwatcly, 
that this deed had been left m M cle Jully ’s hands; 
that he had always promised him a copy of it, but 
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had never given it to him. M. de Jully main- 
tained that he had. In fact, neither one nor 
the other could be found. Does not that settle 
the matter? After M. d’Epinay had left, M. de 
Jully said to me : “ My dear sister, in a matter 
of interest and honourable conduct, I have more 
confidence in you than I have in my brother. I 
beg you, do all you possibly can to get these 
papers found again, and let your husband 
devote a little care to be accurate to the matter, 
for I confess to you — what I did not wish to 
say before him — that I have no other proof of 
claim. I do not understand how it can have 
happened. The inventory of the jiapers was 
finished yesterday. They have been carefully 
examined, to the smallest scrap ; there is no 
trace either of our partnership or any proof of 
the sums I have paid or received, and I am 
firmly convinced that my brother is at least 50,000 
crowns in my debt.” 

I told him that I had a distinct recollection 
of his wife’s' having taken possession of them, 
but that I did not know what she had done with 
them ; that I presumed, however, that she had 
placed them in the hands of some business people, 
because she had told me, shortly afterwards, that 
my husband owed him more than he thought ; 
but, I added, I have heard nothing more of the 
matter since. 

It is difficult for me to help them in their 
search, since my husband has never told me any- 
thing about his affairs, and never even allows me 
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to exhibit any curiosity in regard to them. This 
is what I told M. de Jully', and he admitted that 
I was right. What embarrasses my brother is the 
fact that this partnership is not of a nature, 
according to what he asserts, to be able to be 
made public without unpleasantness. 

Your letter has been brought to me, m3 dear 
guardian ; I send you this, and will come and tell 
you the rest after dinner , at four o'clock I shall be 
with you. 


From Madaml D'fipiNM lo M. ni Lisinux. 

I am extremely soriy ; I am obliged to accom- 
pan) the whole famil}' to M. dc Jully’s. lie has 
this morning seen all the business people \\ ith u horn 
his wife may have had any dealings Tlio papers 
cannot be found , no one has the least know ledge 
of them. The footmen haxc been (iticstioncd ; 
one confounded maid, dissatisfied with the share 
of poor Madame dc Jully’s wardrobe which I 
awarded to her, took it into her head to s,iy that, 
immediately after her mistress’s death, I entered 
the room alone, that she does not know w hat I did 
there, but that, on her return, she had found the 
fireplace full of burnt papers Tlie fact is true ; 
could 1 has e burnt those papers ’ Ido not know , 
but 1 do not esen know m)self what I did. Wh.at 
can I i,.a3 ? Do you understand what disgrace 
that may bring upon me ? What right had 1 lo 
burn those papers ? Shall I go and toll M. tie 
Jully that there were some, or that there must 
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have been some, whicli he ouglit not to have seen ? 
No; certainly I cannot do so. If I executed in- 
structions gh'cn me b}- his wife, why did I not take 
a witness ? I certainly required two, in order to 
have the orders of the husband and the mother 
carried out. ^^dly did I wait until Madame de 
Jull}' had expired ? And why did I not at once 
inform the mother of the commission with which I 
was charged ? Really, as I cannot confess the truth, 
I do not see what answer I can make. Gauffecourt 
says that Madame Lebrun is furious, that all the 
aunts, cousins, and gossips of whom this famil}^ 
is composed are chattering and making remarks 
that are utterly absurd and far-fetched ; they 
declare that I am bound to make the sum good, 
since I have burnt the deeds ; and Madame 
Lebrun already declares that she will take rigo- 
rous measures. M. de Jully sa3'S he will believe 
me on m3' word, and that he cannot believe me 
guilt3' of such disgraceful conduct, not even of a 
thoughtless act which might cause him embarrass- 
ment. In regard to this, the3' bring up all that 
I said 3'esterda3’ evening about the matter ; m3’- 
refusal to have an3'thing to do with it ; in short, 
all m3' conduct is considered a proof of evident 
falseness and duplicit3'. Would 3'-ou believe that 
ever3'thing I have done is suspected — even the 
attention I paid to m3' poor sister ? The3' say that 
I had m3' own objects in view; that, in fact, my 
affection, m3' unremitting care were not natural; 
should I have left m3' children, should I have sent 
them awa3' to the countr3' during the winter, I who 
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Openly profess so much affection for them, if I 
had not been influenced by interested motnes^ 
Heaven knows all that I may have done, thej add, 
m time, some nice things iviJl come to light , a 
public example is necessary, for the sake of the 
peace of mind of other families 

While giving me an account of these un- 
A\orthy imputations, Gauffecourt ^\as as indig- 
nant at M de Jullj's weakness as at the idle 
chatter of these gossips, for my brother in-law 
contents himself with saying cold!} that he does 
not believe it , but he has not the courage to 
silence them and make them hold their tongues 
However, Gauffecourt does not know wint I liavc 
done, and I did not \enture to tell him 1 wish, 
if possible, to extricate myself without compromis- 
ing the memory of my sister But I do not see 
how I am to succeed in doing so Good-b^c, 
Monsieur, etc , etc 

r rom the zauie to the stime 

Our affair has become public propert}, thanks 
to the outcry raised b} the Lebrun ladies and 
M d'Lpinay 's want of consideration He laughs 
like a madman at what tortures me, and sa)s tint, 
whether I did it on purpose or not, it was an 
excellent trick 

When I arn\cd at M dc JuHj's, eicrjom m*? 
speaking low, or whispering Niadnme Lclirun 
hardl)^ rccognned me, and did not condescend to 
speak to me The whole Hmil) was asstinhleil; 
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the business ' people, notaries, commissaries, and 
others had been summoned. 

At the end of a few moments’ disturbance, 
M. de Jully came up to me, accompanied by M. 
d’Epinay, the Comte d’Houdetot, and the notary. 
‘•We are in great trouble, m}^ dear sister,” said he. 
“ These wretched papers cannot be found ; can- 
not you enlighten us as to what has become of 
them ? ” 

I heard Madame Lebrun murmur between her 
teeth : “ Oh, yes ; if she wanted to, she could tell 
us right enough.” At the same time I saw all the 
ladies looking significantly at each other. I was 
uncomfortable and ill at ease, I confess it ; but, 
without appearing to pay any attention to them, 
I repeated what I had said .the previous day, and 
.assured them that I knew nothing more about the 
matter. “But,” said M. de Jully to me, “what 
was that ke}^ which you handed to me immediately 
after the unhappy event ? How did it come into 
your hands ? Is it not the key of the writing- 
desk ? ’• “Yes, brother; it had been handed to 
me by your wife, and I carried out her wishes.” 
“ And what were they ? ” 

This question embarrassed me, for the poor 
woman had not uttered a word, and I had rather 
interpreted than carried out her orders. How- 
ever, after a moment’s reflection, which made 
them suspect me still more, I answered: “ It was 
her intention that the papers which the writing- 
desk contained should be burned immediatel}^ 
and they were.” “ Do you know,” he enquired. 
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in an anxious tone of voice, “ what those papers 
were? ” “ No,” I answered, “and I had no right 
to know I took erei^ thing indiscnmmatelj as I 
came to it " 

Then all began to speak at once Madame 
Lebrun rose abruptly “ Messieurs,” she said, “ 1 
call you to witness that Madame confesses she 
burned the papers ” “ Some papers, Madame,” 

I said, “not the papers, as for those which jou 
are searching for, I say once again that, if I 
burned them, I am in ignorance of it, and I have 
no knowledge of the fact ” M do Jullj threw 
himself into an easj chair, leaning his head upon 
his hands “ Is it hkefj,” said one of the aunts, 
“that she commissioned Madame to burn every- 
thing, and that I — I, from whom my niece has 
never had a secret -should have known nothing 
about it " “ Nonsense ' ” rejoined the mother, 

“ my daughter has never been in the habit of 
concealing any thing , it is tiie height of insult to 
try and make us suspect her, it was much more 
likely that she did so to shelter those in whom 
she had been so ill-adviscd as to place confidence 
\nyhovv, her dowry' is gone, it must be returned 
to me, whoever pays it " M d’Lpinay came and 
asked me in a whisper if what I had said was 
true 1 looked at him indignantly, without an- 
swering He misunderstood, and thought that 1 
meant to give him to understand that he was very 
indiscreet to ask me the question 

Madame Lebrun, almost hesuie herself with 
rage, began to cross cvatnine me. .\t first I 
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answered her politely, and to the best of my 
ability ; but lier tone, her expressions, her am- 
biguous utterances became so offensive, that I 
decided to withdraw, at the same time telling her 
that I had no further answer to make to her 
beyond that which I had already made. 

I returned home with M. d’Epina}*. There we 
found Duclos, who had alread}'’ heard what was 
going on, and to whom m}’^ husband gave an 
account of all that had just taken place. Would 
3’ou believe. Monsieur, that he also dared to 
suspect me of having had some motive in carrying 
out m}'’ sister’s instructions so cxactl}^ ? “You 
gave your husband the proper answer,” he said to 
me; “whether 3’ou burned the deeds or not, 3^ou 
must alwa3’s sa3^ the same, 3’^ou understand.” 
“What do 3^ou mean ? ” I said to him ; “ can 3^ou 
suspect me ?” “Wait a moment; suspect, suspect ! 
Where would be the great harm if 3^011 had burnt 
them? M. de Jull3'’, it seems to me, has gained 
enough b3'- this affair, from what I have heard 
said. What the deuce docs it matter, when 
people are so insatiable ? ” “You must be mad, 
Duclos ; do 3'-ou rcall3'^ mean what you say ? ” 
“Yes, certainly; do 3^ou not see? Listen! 
whether 3''Ou have burnt them or not, I do not 
esteem you any the less for it, I tell you. It is 
a sort of restitution to your children ; that is the 
light in which I should look at the matter. There 
are cases in which one does quite right to secure 
justice for oneself. The deuce 1 the law exercises 
its severity against a servant who steals from his 
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master the \\ages which he does not pay him ; 
well, they are both right. The law must be 
corrected . . . and then, everything depends upon 
luck Man is driven, m spite of himself, to com- 
mit such or such an action , how the deuce should 
he be responsible for its results ’ ” I bade him be 
silent, and did not conceal from him the indigna- 
tion I felt at his remarks He merely began to 
laugh at my simplicity 

He declares that, upon m3 own confession, I 
can be made to repay the whole amount. “ It is 
certainly a question of amount,” I said to him. 
“ Whether I pa} or not, the important point is 
the suspicion which this unworthy family has 
dared to raise against me That does not prevent 
me from seeing that it is self-interest that actuates 
Madame Lebrun, but what does her motne 
matter^ She uill complain, and, although,! 
have done what I ought to have done, and what 
everyone else would have done m my place, I ‘?hall 
be blamed ” I was obliged to submit to a lecture 
upon my hastiness from Puclos. “ If the deeds 
were not there,” he asked, “ why did }ou not call 
witnesses ’ ” 

You ma} imagine that he does not allow me 
to remain m ignorance of any of the comments 
made upon the matter 

“ If Madame d'Epina3’s husband were h) 
chance hkel} to fail, I>cing obliged to pa> tiu 
sum claimed b} M de juU}, and she has onh 
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am sorry for Madame d’Epinay ; perhaps she 
is not guilty ; in the meantime, she is a woman 
whom we cannot continue to visit,” said another. 
Can you imagine how people can indulge in such 
suppositions and reflections ? It is utterly dis- 
heartening ; and, whatever turn the affair may 
take, I shall never clear myself of it. Oh 1 I 
cannot endure the unpleasantness of being in this 
manner the talk of all Paris ! I see people again 
who have not been at my house for an age. Some 
tr37^ to probe me to the very bottom of my heart ; 
others venture to ask questions which they have 
no right to put, and hide their insulting curiosit}^ 
under the veil of sympathy, which they have in 
reality never felt for me. 

It is declared that my husband does not spare 
me any more than the rest, and Duclos assures 
me that he goes about ever 3 rwhere saying that, by 
my thoughtlessness, I am exposing him to the risk 
of causing it to be believed that he is unwilling to 
pay his brother all that he may owe him. “ If the 
end of this is an attack upon Madame d’Epinay ’s 
honour,” he adds, “ I shall be obliged to take a 
course which I shall greatly regret ; but the fault 
is hers, not mine.” This course is, to separate 
from me, without incurring public censure, and to 
banish me to a convent. 

Rousseau has fallen into another extreme. 
Whenever the matter had been discussed in his 
presence, he had always maintained the pro- 
foundest silence, and had never said a single 
word to me on the subject. As I was inclined 
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to belie\e that I was Mewed with suspicion bj 
him, I forced him to explain himself “What do 
you want me to say to >ou ? “ he asked “ I come 
and go, and all that I hear fills me with indigna- 
tion and disgust I see some persons so CMdcntl} 
spiteful and so cle^er in their unfairness , others, 
so awkward and dull, with all their good inten- 
tions, that I am tempted — not for the first time — 
to look upon Pans as a ca\e of rascals, who make 
each Msitor m turn their \ictim Wlnt gnes 
me the worst impression of society is, to sec how 
eager e^ eryone is to excuse himself, on account of 
the tast number of others who are like him If it 
were a question of gntng credit for a good action, 
it would, b) hca\ons’ on!) be behc\cd with the 
greatest unwillingness “ 

Mademoiselle dXttc has adiised me to settle 
the affair b) means of monc} In truth, citr}- 
thmg fills me with indignation and disgust The 
whole family has abandoned me, except the 
Comtesse d’Houdetot, whom I ha\c seen near!} 
c\er5 da} , there is xcr} hltlc alteration in htr 
manner, howcNcr, i believe that her expressions 
of friendship are due rather to a feeling of pit} than 
a ‘^ense of justice Do }ou hcheve, for inst.inct, 
that I can feci particular!} flattered li} the respect 
and attention shown me b} her husband’ His 
attitude is altogether singular He has the ap 
pearance of admiring me , it seems as if he *=^aid 
to himself “ Whv the deuce is not this uimnn 
mine ? ” 
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From M. de Francueil to Madame d’Epinay. 

My very dear friend, how unhappy I feel that 
my position condemns me to retirement, and 
deprives me of the pleasure of consoling you, and 
defending 3^ou everywhere ! I am indignant at 
De Jull3^’s weakness. How is it that he does not 
silence those women who were alwa3's struck 
with admiration in his presence ? If Madame 
Lebrun pushes her unworth3'^ conduct so far as 
to have 3'Ou summoned,- and he is imbecile enough 
to allow it, m3'' services as well as all that I possess 
is at 3'^our disposal as if it were 37our own. 

Permit me to say that I blame the retirement 
in which you keep yourself. Show 3^ourself. Your 
letters to me are full of vigour and courage, and 
bear the stamp of innocence ; this is what you must 
openly proclaim for others to see. If I were in your 
place, I should go ever3avhere ; visit 3''Our friends, 
go to the theatre ; what are 3^ou afraid of ? I beg 
3^ou will let me hear exactly how you are getting 
on. Nothing that concerns you, my dear friend, 
will ever be a matter of indifference to me ; 370U 
ma3^ imagine, on this important occasion, how 
much my thoughts' are occupied with you. 

From Madame d’Epinay to M. de Francueil. 

Good God ! do you know what I have heard, 
m3;^ friend ? It only wanted this to complete m3^ 
unhappiness ; M. Grimm has fought a duel, he 
has been wounded, and all through me ! Duclos 
came to me the day before yesterday, in the 
evening, on purpose to inform me of what had 

8—2 
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taken place “I am not surpnsed,” he said, “that 
Gnmm has not been to see }ou for some da}s; lie 
IS othen\ise engaged, do jou know ^ He has 
broken a lance for 300, but, b} heavens' at the 
present moment he is smarting for it , he Ins 
fought a duel, and has been wounded " I cannot 
tell 30U how this news, so suddenl3 heard, upset 
me , I saw the life of an honourable man pos- 
sibl) endangered because he had espoused the 
cause of a woman to whom he owed nothing, and 
that woman m3 self I put a hundred questions 
nt once to Duclos, who w.as not m a position to 
answer an} one of them , he onl) knew tht fact, 
but none the less he allowed himself to make a 
thousand conjectures and comments, which all 
combined to reduce me to despair “ In an} 
,cast, ' said he “ it is a madman’s serMct that lie 
has rendered 3 ou , he is a man whom 30U cannot 
decentl) sec an) more, do not see him an} more, 
that IS the onh wa} of making his life or deith 
of an) use to 30U, othenMse, the harm he will 
do lou wdl be greater than ani sen ice lie mai 
haie rendered 30U ’ 

At this moment m3 husband entered , lu had 
heard of the affair, and knew (what Duclos did 
not) the nainc of *M C»nnim\ opponent, he .it* 
tempted to make a joke of the reputation I •should 
gain, but I coldl\ bide him bt silent, and 
then addressed hotli him and Duclos “ I know 
M Onmm a little, I hue no acquaint mci 
.It all with the man with whom Ik fought In 
.ini ca'-e this duel will be an ulditionil un 
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happiness for me, and one which I shall feel 
keenl}’; but it ought to make me appear more 
worthy of respect to an3''one possessed of common 
sense. M. Grimm is neither a fool nor thought- 
less, and if it is true that he has espoused ni}^ 
cause to such an extent, it seems to me that he 
does me more justice than those who laugh at 
or blame me. Adieu, Messieurs ; leave me. I 
wish to be alone.” 

You can easih' imagine, m}* friend, what a 
night I spent. On the following day, I saw A'L 
de Lisieux, who had heard all about the matter, 
of which he gave me the following account : 

M. Grimm was dining with the Comte de 
Friese, in whose house he lives. There were a 
number of gentlemen present, but no ladies. About 
the middle of dinner, the incident of the papers 
was talked about, and it was represented as a piece 
of juggling, all the more adroit as I had concealed 
the trick under the veil of honesty and friendship, 
and had made m}’- husband give me a hundred 
louis as a reward for the service which I had 
rendered him. M. Grimm attempted to defend me 
by appealing to the reputation for honest}'- and 
disinterestedness which I had gained everywhere. 
“ I have the honour to be slightly acquainted 
with Madame d’Epinay,” he said; “she is sup- 
posed to have a respectable income. She is a 
woman of intelligence ; she is reported to do a 
great deal of good, and to be noble and generous. 
No one will ever persuade me that, in the space of 
twenty-four hours, it is possible for a woman to 
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change her diameter and principles, and to sacri- 
fice all the adv'antages enjoyed by an honourable 
person for so utteriy unuorth}' an object; and, 
even admitting that it were possible, what docs 
she gam by it ? A hundred louis, according 
to what you say, and that is all, for it is well 
known that her husband’s interests and her own 
ha\e nothing in common. No, Messieurs, no! 
I neither believe, nor do I wish to believe, a 
word of it.” 

Notwitlistanding what he said, this charge 
seemed to afford amusement. Malicious remarks 
followed, and it ^sas almost unanimously agreed 
that I had known \crj well what I was doing 
when I burned ^fadamc dc jully's papers, and 
that, besides, being deeply mi\ed uji jn her in- 
trigues, I had had more than one good reason for 
acting as I did. While arguing, tlicse gentlemen 
kept drinking and became proportionatuh heated. 
SeNcral stones were also told about my husb.rnd. 
It was decided by those who had no acquaint- 
ance with us, that the husband was no belter than 


the wife. At length M. Gnmin lost patience, 
ot up from Ins scat, and said : ** Messieurs, 1 
hearcl^^o*” a huriy to judge of facts wliicli I do 
\ I * lint «hat use is it to lia\e been 
' . , . '1 one’s life, if honesl\ is unable 

■ 3 ""tm I ‘col-""'’* ' 

t i.es of erroneous and r(N oiling 
tl,.n .Klclressed \ ^ ..(Th.n.k.l. 

at all "'tl' ai-tonWa s 

an\ c.ase. tins •' 
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me is that, in such a case, b}^ an unheard-of 
caprice, honourable people nearl}^ always make 
common cause with rascals, as if each onl}^ felt 
for himself the advantages of a good reputation. 
I do not know what part you would take ‘in 
regard to myself in similar circumstances ; but 
I declare to you all that, if you were to be 
accused to-morrow of a dishonourable act, I 
should not believe it.” “ By God ! I believe 
it,” said one of them ; “ but — certain abandoned 
people!” “Who said that?” asked M. Grimm. 
“ Messieurs, I repeat that I have no intimate 
acquaintance with - either Monsieur or Madame 
d’Epinay. I do not know whether they are 
guilty or not ; but, upon my honour, it makes 
me feel a sovereign contempt for those who are 
in a hurry to believe it.” The Baron 
who was the only person present who had spoken 
in the affirmative, rose and answered that a man 
must have an astoundingly good opinion of him- 
self to venture to threaten others with his con- 
tempt. M. Grimm replied that a man must 
have little honourable feeling to think it necessar}^ 
to call others dishonourable at such short notice. 

All declared that the reproach was justified in 
every respect ; the Baron d’E was unable to 
endure it. Some further remarks were made 
upon the subject; the Comte de Friese at first 
attempted to change the conversation, but the 
Baron considered himself personalty insulted ; 
and these gentlemen interfered no further in the 
quarrel. The two antagonists went down into the 


V 
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garden to fight M. Gnmm \\ounded his ad\er- 
sarjr shghtl) m the nbs, and was himself wounded 
in the arm The Baron, who believed tliat lie 
was severelj injured, said tint he was satisfied. 
Then M Grimm threw awa 3 his sword, and 
assisted his opponent to staunch his wound 
before looking after himself The Comte de 
Fn6se took the Baron back to Ins house Happilv, 
their wounds are not at all dangerous 

M) mother and mjsclf commissioned Rous- 
seau, who sees M Grimm ever) daj’, to tell him 
how anxious we are about the state of Ins healtii 
Since mj husband has heard that M Gnmm 
fought on his behalf, he can liardlj contain him- 
self for JO) he praises him cverjavlicrc, and 
mentions him whenever he has the opportumt). 
As forDuclos, ho does what he can to depreciate 
M Grimm’s conduct, and to persuade me tliat it is 
ver) prejudicial to injsclf “This duel," he said 
to me, “has convinced everjbodj that Gnmm is 
jour lover, I tell vou that vou will he verj 
foolish to see him again " I replied that, on the 
eontrarj, I was determined to see him more 
frequentlj than I had been in the habit of doing. 

This IS the jiosition of affairs, ,ind nearlj 
ill that jou want to know I low happv vou an 
to be living alone in the countij ' Good-In e, inj 
friend when shall I lie.ir from joti? You shall 
hear regular!) from me, if I do not come to 
sec )0U 
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From Madame d'Epinay io !M. de Lisieux. 

Misfortune makes us indulgent, Monsieur: there 
is nothing so true as that. I have just had a lively 
dispute with Duclos, Rousseau, Gauffecourt, and 
the Chevalier de A'^aloiy. Just picture them to your- 
self, all four coming into my room laughing like 
madmen. I asked them the reason of their mirth. 
“ Oh ! it is nothing,” said Duclos ; “we were all four 
taking a walk, when this deuce of a fellow, Rous- 
seau, who is alwaA's thinking ill of his neighbour, 
took it into his head to sa}- to us — I forget apropos 
of what — that your sister-in-law’s mausoleum — 
which, I may remark*, by way of parenthesis, is a 
magnificent affair — is a comfort the more cleverly 
contrived inasmuch as M. de Jully will find a 
hundred times more pleasure in discussing its 
beauties than he has found in weeping for his wife. 
Do you know the reason he gave for his opinion ? 
The invincible swa}* exercised by the arts above 
ever3^thing else. ‘Come now,’ he said, ‘let us go 
to his house; I will wager that, when the praises 
of the deceased have once been sung, you will see 
the proof of what I sa}^’ Upon that, Madame, I 
took the wager, and we set out. As yet your 
brother-in-law has at his house onl}?- the model on 
a small scale. The first moment was realty so 
pathetic, that I thought I had won ; but, little by 
little, the character of mourner was abandoned ; 
we were bidden to notice such and such beauties, 
the admirable contour, and various other points : 
in short, we saw a man who was a thousand times 
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more of an artist than a berea\cd husband I 
turned towards Rousseau, and, on m) honour, 
said to him quite loudl} ‘Let us go, m} fnend, 
}Ou ha\e ^\on ’ That, Madame, uas the reason 
of our merriment ’ 

I confess. Monsieur, that I felt indignant that 
people, -who call thcmscKes a man’s friend, should 
ha\e had the coolness to laugh at him in his own 
house , I told them so, and perhaps top harshl} 
It must be confessed that the part ph>cd In 
?<I de Jull^ IS ridiculous enough, but that is no 
excuse at all for these gentlemen 

This e\cning I receued an answer from the 
poor Cheialicr dc V** * lie is bitterl) gnc\cd 
at the death of mj sister indaw I will let )ou 
see his letter, I feel sure tlut^ou will he touched 
b> It , It moNcd me to tears He informs me th U 
he IS writing to M dc Jull), and, at the sune 
time, announces the \isu of one of Ins brothers 
to Pans, where he is to .arrne m a few months 
He has neicr been out of his proMnet, and the 
Clic\ahcr asks me to be cud to him I im afriid 
I shall not be of 1113 assistance to him, perhaps 
1 shall not c\en be m Pans when he arrues 

M Grimm sent to da\ to irufuire after m) 
mother and m3sclf lie informs us thu he hopes 
to be able to go out almost immediatel}, but tint 
he will not ^entu^e to cd! upon us without our 
express permission, 30U ini} imigme how re idih 
we ha\e guen It to him 

Prom what he tells me, I raneued wdl iw 
returning from the countr3 It is nonsal itum. hut 
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a veiy poor one ; he has so liUlc need of me. 
Good-bye, hlonsieur ; do not come to sec me 
to-morrow, I shall be si-tending the day ^Yith m)^ 
mother. 

From ihc savic io ilic sa)iic. 

Ah, hlonsicur, what imcxpcctcd good fortune ! 
M. de Jully is going from here. Everything has 
been found again ; do you know how ? In a 
manner whicli will leave no handle for envy or 
malice against me. I will tell }'ou the details in 
person ; it would take too long to write them, and 
I have not the time to spare. Monsieur d’Epina}' 
is admirable ! The recovery of these papers has 
overwhelmed him. It is not quite settled, he 
says, whether they arc the real ones ; the}’ will 
have to be closely examined. What a man ! I 
confess to you that I inwardly rejoice at the face 
my accusers will make, as well as those poor 
ladies who thought that no one could ever visit 
me again with a clear conscience. But I am 
chattering idly. Come and see me. Adieu ! I 
expect you. 


When the Chevalier answered Madame 

r 

d’Epinay, he had at the same time written a 
complimentary letter to M. de Jully, with the 
following postscript : “ Some time before I left, 
Madame de Jully intrusted some papers to my 
care, which I handed to the Due de V * ^ ’s 

steward to look at. \\''hen I left, this man was 
away. Madame de Jully had undertaken to 
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get them from hirn A\hen he returned ; but if 
)ou should need his opinion about the truth of 
this matter, Avhich be understands thoroughlv> ho 
is a man of well-known intelligence and recognised 
honesty, and I ansner for it that he udl make it 
a point of honour to be useful to }ou. His name 
IS Felix, and he Ines at the Hotel de V * * 

M. de Jully could not at first imagine uhat 
sort of papers F^h\ might ha^e, but feeling sure 
that he had nev'er intrusted his wife uith any 
others^ except those relating to his affair \sith 
M. d’Epinay, he had his horses put to, and dro\e 
in all haste to the Hotel de V * * • M. I'elix, 
o^\lng to the amount of business he had on h.ind, 
had quite forgotten this particular matter But he 
remembered it almost immediate!), and, in fact, 
he had in his keeping all the p.ipers \\hich 
Madame d'Epinay was suspected of having 
removed or burnt. M de Jull) then called 
upon her, and said to her, on entering the room 
“ J have come, my dear sister, to offer }ou repara- 
tion in the name of those from whom it is due 
to you, but not m m) own, for 1 haxe ncxer 
suspected >ou. The papers haxi been found 
again ” 

jMadame d’Epma) washiglil) dthglitcd .it this 
news, but M de JuUy seemed to h.uc somctlung 
on bvs mind which he was afraid to di‘'closc. 

“ ^^’hat IS tlic matter ’ ” asked hts sister-iu-l.iw 
“ 1 will not see my brother, ’ he answertd , “ how- 
c\er, I am ready to come loan arrange ment, which, 
if he is jUst, he will appro\t, of I wiH not aliito 
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my rights one jot. I will not have recourse to legal 
proceedings unless he forces me; but, when.our 
account is once settled, I renounce all connection 
with him from now to the end of the affair. ” 
Then he added : “ ^^''ould 3-011 like me to tell 3-011 
what I believe?” “What?” “M3- wife knew 
hardh- ai^-thing about business’ or the value of 
11101103-. 1 have thought tliat, when she asked 3-ou 

to burn indiscriniinateh- ever3-thing that might 
be found, she had desired to destro3' a possible 

.source of discussion and ” “ M3' dear brother, 

.she was too just to have had .so ill-advised an 
idea ; and, then, the consequences ? ” “I did 
not suppose that she had foreseen them. . . . But, 
what can she have had burnt so suddcnl3' ? ” “I 
am absolutely ignorant, my dear brother; I burned 
everything without looking at it.” “ You have no 
suspicion ? ” “ No, 1113- dear brother.” “ If she 

had been carr3'ing on an3' intrigues — but tliat is 
not likcl3-, is it ? ” “ Madame de JUII3’ used to do 

a great deal of good ; it would be quite natural 
tlicit she might have desired to conceal all trace of 
it.” “ I quite think so ; do }'Ou think so too ? ” 
“ In 111}' opinion, it is the 01113- suspicion we can 
allow ourselves to entertain. We must be satisfied 
with that.” 

He sighed and went awa3’. 
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From Madame d’Epinw to M. dp Lisilun. 

Poor iliijs hUr 

“ MIons, ferme, poussez, mes Irons amis de coiir ' 

This IS whtLt } ha\e been tempted to answer 
twenty times to-Say. Would you belles e that I 
cannot walk a step without being complimented 
and congratulated , but what I find most amusing 
IS the number of people wlio say to me " Distrust 
so-and'SO, if you only Knew what they say about 
you ' They must be \eiy mean to suspect so 
quickly " I would not answer for it, howeitr, 
that these tery same persons were not amongst 
the number of my calumniators 

Madame Lebrun came to see me She apolo- 
gised on behalf of her sisters Vccordingly , all is 
settled, all the family and our friends hate been 
witnesses of it I was quite sincere in the answer 
which I made, when she began the harangue which 
1 did not allow her to finish “ Madame,” 1 said, 

” It was hard that one could suspect my intention, 
but I might hate been guilty of the act without 
knowing It It was of importance to me to he 
cleared in my own eyes and m tin opinion of 
those whom I esteem Tins is now the cast , all 
else IS a matter of indifference to me ” Shi 
wanted to deny the- espressions which she w is 
doubtless afraid might Inee- reached my cirs 
"Madame,” 1 said, "1 ha\c It irned to att.uh 
no importance to such reports ^■ml tell me to- 
day that you did not suspect me , 1 lidie'e it, and 
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I call these gentlemen to witness,” M. d’Epinay 
went to his brother and -said to him ; Well, have 
you got those papers ? They will have to be 
looked at. Have you examined them ? ” “Yes,” 
answered De Jully. “ Well ? ” “Well, you owe 
me 196,000 livres.” “ The devil ! that is im- 
possible ; that is very odd ; there is a mistake 
somewhere; I have my notes.” “ You may have 
what you please, but I will neither forego my claim 
to what is due to me, nor argue with you. I beg 
to inform you that I have handed all my papers 
to M. Felix, who had them in his charge. You 
have only to hand your own to anyone you choose, 
and, on Sunday morning, let the person whom you 
have chosen present himself at ten o’clock at the 
Hotel de These gentlemen will settle our 

account, and you will have nothing to do except 
to pay.” M. d’Epinay agreed to go himself, 
accompanied by Cahouet, his secretary. 


From the same to the same. 

When I came home yesterday, I found 
Rousseau waiting for me; he told me that M. 
Grimm wanted to see my mother and myself, at 
a time when there would be no strangers, since, 
as he would be obliged to keep his arm in a sling 
for some time longer, he did not wish to be seen 
in this condition. He is going to spend a month 
in the country in order to recover his health, and 
wants to take leave of us before he starts. Would 
you believe that the thought of this interview 
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embarrasses me ^ I am ver^ anxious for it, m3 
heart is full of gratitude towards M Grimm, but 
I do not know xvhat I ought to 513 to liim , for, 
after all, I am the cause of his hating fought a 
duel, and 30! it was not for me that ht fought 
Shall I extol the spirit of justice and general 
benetolence which has guided him ’ That would 
be very cold > Such words would come better 
from the mouth of another than from mine I 
will la3 stress upon the gratitude which I feel, 
the indirect part — I repeat, indirect, I do not 
wish him to suspect me of a foolish vanitj It 
IS quite possible that I maj not ha\e influenced 
his intentions at all, he knows so little of me' 
He hardl3 sajs anj thing One does not know 
whether he is not making ohscnaitrons upon 
those whom ho sees Although he is cautious 
and I am confiding, 1 think that perhaps it would 
take him longer to know me than it has taken 
me to guess and judge his character It is true 
that I hare so long made a practiec of considering 
cierj thing in combination with others, th it tins 
ma3 help to hasten m3 discoicries 1 believe Hut 
we shall see him to-morrow 1 will give 30U an 
account of his visit 

M de Jull) has told me tint his account with 
M d’Lpmaj is at length settled '1 he discussion 
was a verj stornq one According to M I'eliv, it 
would have taken reasonable people about half an 
hour to settle it 
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The following day. 

At last, my dear guardian, I have, seen M. 
Grimm ; he came to my mother’s house yesterda}^ 
while I was there. When his arrival was an- 
nounced to us, we went to meet him. After the 
first greetings, which were very respectful on his 
part, my mother said to me ; “ My daughter, 
embrace your knight.” “ I should be very proud 
of the title if I deserved it,” he replied. “It is 
the cause of beneficence generally that I have 
upheld. Itcis true,” he added, looking at me, 
“ that it has never been more outraged, or with 
greater injustice.” 


VOL. II 


9 
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CHAPTER \I {1754) 
rmii Madame d'Hfi^w to M. on Lisintx 

Rousseau and M Grimm were here jesterda) 
The former had been during the last four da\s 
with the Baron d’Holbach, who Ins just lost his 
wife This IS said to be a tcriiblc loss for the 
Baron, and he is reported to bo m a state of utter 
despair He was happj , he is so no longer 
M Grimm, who comes from the countrj, is 
going to travel with him Thej’ will be away 
for three months This conduct is worth) of all 
that one evpects from M Grimm, when one knows 
him I esteem him the more for it but I finil 
unendurable the wandering life of those whose 
society I value most highlj I said to him “ But 
who will be mv Knight, Monsieur, if I am attacked 
m your absence^” “The same, Madame, voiir 
past life," he remarked And now In h is gone 
Rousseau has taken up his quarters litre, and 
hardly ever goes to Pans cveept to sit his friend 
Diderot 1 suggested to him tli it he should take 
us, but he declares that be is too unsociable for 
him to venture even to risk the proposil Whit 
a pit) It IS that men of genius, and of such dis- 
tiiiguishcd talents as M Diilerot is s iid to lx , 
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should be so wrapped up in their philosoph}'', 
and despise the homac^e which the world would 
be eager to pay them in an}', circles which they 
might honour with tlieir presence ! 

The Comtesse d’Houdctot is to come and stay 
a week with us ; she will not go to her estate this 
year. It seems to me that she has formed a con- 
nection — a ver}’ intimate connection — with M. dc 
Saint-Lambert. She talks of no one but him, 
quotes no one but him. Her entluisiasm is so 
open and extravagant that her husband might 
very well be annoyed by it. She declares that 
he is dying to be presented to me. This desire is 
very sudden on his part, for I have known him for 
two years, and he has never said anything to me 
about it. . Anyhow, she is going to bring him. 
I am curious to see tliem both together. Duclos 
thinks very highly of the Marejuis, but he .is not so 
favourably impressed with M. Grimm. He declares 
that his only merit is his enthusiasm for music, 
and his only talent that of exalting above every- 
thing the horrible beauties of the literature of 
his countiy^ 

I have enjoyed a delightful moment, which 
I must share with you. Last Sunday I sent 
my son to spend his afternoon with his sister, 
who was rather unwell. They amused them- 
selves with writing to me. The little girl dictated, 
and my son, introducing some ideas of his own, 
wrote. They sent me this letter by a messenger, 
while I w’as walking on the terrace, and, from their 
window, they watched to see the effect this great 

9—2 
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e\ent ^^ouIcl ha\e upon me At first, the arri\al 
of the messenger made me uneasj , the letter 
made me laugh , it was neither good nor bad 
I had a chair and m^ wnting-desk brought, and 
wrote them an answer, in which, after haMng 
bantered them, and thanked ^them for guessing 
that I was thinking of them, I gave them in a 
somewhat more serious tone some advice upon 
various things relating to them and m}self, and, 
while intending to answer them m four words, I 
answered in four pages The transport of jo) 
which the^ evhibited on the receipt of this letter 
was enough to make one die of laughing , m fact, 
Pauline nearly fainted But it is tlicir rcplj to 
the letter that 30U ought to sec, it is rea/fj 
a most singular performance Their governess 
assures me that she did not help them, and she 
IS mcap;ible of telling me an untruth , besides, 
she knows quite well what contempt I have for 
snares set for maternal aftccHon 

I think that M d 1 pmav might ven well eoine 
and see me a little more frcquentl) Wiun the 
large chateau was esamincd, U was found that the 
whole of the foundations on one side wanli d under* 
pinning, he intends to take idvantage of this 
to enlarge the building, and to add a stjuare 
pavilion to the two extremities of the front ige 
It Js a mad idea, but I cannot oppose it, up to a 
certain point, U wiU give him occupitton ami 
keep him at home \ml, since it is fattd that he 
is to he for ever pcrpitialmg follies, it is better 
tint ht should do w a home tli m with oliurs. 
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at any rate, they will remain for his children. He 
declares that he will have no superfluous ornamen- 
tation, no gilding; handsome apartments, simple 
and convenient, on each side — such is his plan. 

I have another idea, which I wish to com- 
municate to you, ^and which has been put into 
my head by the delight which my children showed 
at the receipt of my letter ; that is, to write to 
them from time to time, and, while affording them 
amusement, I will at the same time introduce 
precepts and maxims calculated to leave in their 
minds correct ideas of the principal points of 
moralitv. I fancv that this will be more useful to 
them than the work which I had commenced, 
which is diy and didactic. I have composed two, 
which I intended to address to my son ; I have 
consulted Rousseau in regard to them, and I send 
them to 3-0U, together with his opinion, . which I 
have asked him to put in writing. I confess to 
you that, while I agree with his principles, I am 
unable to consider them applicable to m}'- letters. 
I shall not finall}' make up m}^ mind to consider 
them as bad as he asserts the}^ are, unless 3^ou 
think the same. It is true that I have not read 
them over, but I know them almost b3^ heart. 
I send them to 3^ou together with Rousseau’s 
letter. I ought to tell 3'^ou that the idea of the 
second letter to m3^ son occurred to me after a 
visit which Madame Dart3^ paid us without any 
reason. She has turned devout, and blames 
everything at random ; she was accompanied by 
one of her sisters, who pays far-fetched com- 
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phmentN The child noticed it, nnd I start from 
that. I i^ipatienth await yonr opinion. Good- 
b\c, ni} dear, indulgent friend; trul}, I often pity 
\ou when I think how greatU I abuce }oiir fnend- 
ship. 

B}-ihc-wa\, Rousseau has heard from Desma- 
his, who lb alwa},-*; at Madame de La rophnicrc's ; 
he has been \eia ill, and will not return to Pans 
until januar3 
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CHAPTER XII (1754-1755). ■ 

Fro})! the same to the same. 

I HAVE onl}’ time, Monsieur, to give you the 
opportunity of laughing at me ; however, I must 
first tell you that the repairs of the chateau are 
begun. Monsieur d’Epinay is in a state of great 
enthusiasm about his plans and intentions ; he can 
talk of nothing else. Monsieur dc Francueil is a 
very frequent visitor now that my husband is at 
home ; I suspect he has renewed his connection 
with Mademoiselle Rose. 

M. d’Epina}', after having spent an hour in 
the dining-room with some tradesmen, while my 
mother and myself were in the drawing-room, 
entered the room with a piece of English lace in 
his hand, and said : “Madame, will you do me the 
favour of estimating the value of this ? ” and 
while I was looking at it, he added: “I have to 
make a present to a lad}’- to whom I am under 
obligations, and this lace, if it is not too dear, will 
answer my purpose well enough.” I answered that 
it would be cheap at a hundred francs a yard. He 
went away, saying : “I will offer eighty.” All the 
company believed that this present was intended 
for me, and everybody began to congratulate me. 
My mother also believed it ; for, seeing him so 
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attentive, she conceives great hopes of his reform; 
lasti), Francueil himself was comnnced of it, and 
somehow or other their conviction tooK possession 
of me as well. M. d’Epinaj said no more about 
the lace, and no one ventured to ask him any 
questions , hut an hour later he came and said to 
me “ I got It for eight} -eight hvres ; it is delight- 
ful , it w ill be little Rose's birthday m ten da} s ; 1 
must give her a present , that will just do for me." 
I made no repl}, for I thouglit 1 was dreaming, 
while I vvas being made the recipient of this confi- 
dence "Don't }ou think it is a respectable 
present ’ ’’ he asked " I know nothing about 
this kind of rcspoctabilit} 1 replied 

Good-night, Monsieur, I am going to bed 1 
have a frightful lie.adache 


During the remainder of her sta} m the 
counti}i Madame d’Dpin.a} wrote me \vn few 
letters She devoted herself cntirel} to the edu- 
cation of her children, and. as polite aceoniphsli- 
meiits were included m it, she took up her drawing 
and music again, and, b} working wiib tbcni, 
aroused their emulation. She somclnucs wrote to 
them , but as she had got hold of the idea which 
Rousseau had given her — that of onl} writing to 
them about things and in language which the} were 
able to understand — -1 have thought it right lo 
omit letters of this nature- 

She returned to settle in Pans .il the end of 
November, Monsieur Gnmm had returned from 
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his journey, and Monsieur Desmahis from Madame 
de La Popliniere’s. Madame d’Hpina}^ and the 
Comtesse d’Houdetot became close friends. Mon- 
sieur de Saint-Lambert found my ward an agree- 
able and sensible companion. Monsieur Rousseau, 
Monsieur Grimm, Monsieur Gauffecourt and 
myself were her usual friends. Monsieur de 
Francueil, Monsieur Desmahis, the Chevalier de 
Valor}*, Mademoiselle d’Ette and Duel os some- 
times visited her, but not so frequently. Monsieur 
de Jully and the Comte d’Houdetot scarcely ever 
came to see her, except when politeness required 
it ; and i\Ionsieur d’Epinay was never seen at 
home, except when he was tired of going else- 
where. 

}^I.AD.\ME D'Ep1N.\Y'S Di.ARY. 

December. 

Now that you are in Paris, Monsieur, you 
must not expect from me anything more than a 
very meagre chronicle of what you will not be in 
a position to see, or of what I may not have told 
you. I will send you a copy of what I intend to 
write; that, in truth, is all that you can demand 
from my idleness. 

Since I have left the country I have led a 
tolerably regular and- peaceful life. I see little of 
my husband ; he rides nearly every day, and fre- 
quently goes to see how the workmen are getting 
on at Epinay. Everyone assures me that he is 
having magnificent decorations and sculptures 
made, but he is having the work executed in 
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Pans With the greatest secrec 3 He does not 
eten admit it, and, on the contrar), always mam 
tains that he wishes this house to be a master 
piece of good taste and simplicit} M de 
Francueil appears to be either his dupe or his 
confidant, for he talks in the same st^le I sec 
little of him, but his presence or absence no 
longer affect mj peace of mind 

I saw the Cheralier de Valor^ jesterda} , he 
told me that he had ahead) had two or three 
li\el) altercations with Mademoiselle d'Ettc, 
which she had earnesti) entreated him not to 
mention to me 

1 need not tell )ou that 1 was etcecdingl) glad 
to see M Grimm again I find his societ) more 
agreeable ever) da), although I sometimes feel 
tempted to eo augt) with him, when I see him 
so silent He never talks vvillingl), cveept hh it- 
tetc, and he seems h) no means anvioiis to bring 
others over to his opinion , his principles are 
somewhat diflcrcnt from those of our illustrious 
chatterers Tor instance, lie onlv attaches mi 
portance to the opinion which is held of him m 
so far as it is m agreement with the evidence of 
his own he irt He declares tli it there is no man 
who cannot be his own judge if he sinceril) 
desires it , that nothing is so fat il to )oung piojile 
as to confide their faults, and the irregularities 
into which the) hue fallen, mdisrnmui itel) to 
the first person who shows them friendship and 
S)mi)ath) Such thoughtlessness imperci ptililv 
destro)S all modest) and the shame with which 
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vice ought to inspire them. I confess that, by 
his own l^ehaviour and his reserved manner, he has 
made me conscious of something which I should 
hardl}^ have noticed m3*self. I believed that, after 
the contempt with which M. d’lipinay had covered 
himself in mv eves, I could with a clear conscience 
leave him to himself, and that I could not even 
let it be too publicly known that our interests were 
separate. The attitude which M. Grimm adopts 
when we hap]:)cn to speak of him ; the way in 
which he insisted upon the misfortune which it 
might bring upon my children, if they perceived 
my opinion of their father ; his apparent con- 
viction that I can cither delay his ruin, or even 
perhaps rehabilitate him, have caused me to think 
seriously about my children’s future. Inwardl)^ 
I blushed to think that I had not sufficiently felt 
that the frankness, with which I allow the con- 
tempt with which my husband inspires me to be 
seen, might be harmful to them, and I resolved 
to behave more prudently. Such is the result of 
intercourse with persons whose principles are fixed 
and not altered ever}’ da}^ to suit their plans, in 
accordance with their own interests. 

Desmahis has returned. I have seen him 
several times ; he is serious and appears uneasy. 
He must be ill or in love. 

Yesterday I refused an invitation to a supper 
at which I should have enjoyed myself ver}^ much. 
Several of my friends were there. But M. de 
Francueil had told me that he would spend the 
evening with me. I see him so seldom that I 
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did not like to refuse. He did not come, and 
I had supper with Unant and Dudos. I see 
that I alone am a slave to my word and my 
promises ; that M. de Francueil, especially, only 
comes to see me when he does not know what 
to do with himself. 

Note from MAD4\in d’Epinw (o M. Gkimm. 

I 'do not know why I did not tell you yesterday 
that the httle Gualtien and her husband came to 
dinner with me. Perhaps you would have been 
tempted by the music ? I do not venture to insist 
upon It, It would be too troublesome on my part, 
but perhaps a pretty collection of new airs can 
persuade you to come and indemnify me, for 
an hour or two, for a vciy fonnal supper with 
which I am threatened this erenin". 

Note from Koussrw lo ii'triMi. 

I feci uneasy, Madame, about the condition 
in which I left you yestordaj. het me hear linw’ 
you arc. For lo\e of yourself and me, eiule.vruur 
to get well again, and, bclicre me, in spite of .dl 
the hiilkmess of your savage, that )ou will not 
easily find a truer friend. 

Jliimii, D’fii'lsir's «/■(> to Koi'ssi u. 

Good hear ins! ho, m> good friend, joii arc 
not sulky at all. What m.idc you think that? 
Gel well into sour head tli.it I shall iieier tonsider 
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you so, and that, if I was bad-temperod 3'esterday, 
you were certainly not the cause of it. I am 
much better to-da}-. Good-b3'e! come and see me 
soon. 

From M.xPAMii n’EriNWY io M. i)]: Lisieux. 

You arc riglit, iMonsicur, I was out of temper 
yesterday, and perplexed. Who could liave been 
otherwise ? When you arrived, Duclos had been 
trying his utmost for an hour to persuade me 
that Grimm is in love with me. Did 3^ou ever’ 
know an3'thing so uttcrl3* absurd ? So then it is 
impossible for a man to entertain friendship, 
gratitude, or an3- kjndl3' feeling for a woman 
without being in’ love with her ? This Duclos is 
envious. He described M. Grimm to me as a no- 
bod3', a mere \-agabond, who derives liis entire sup- 
port from the madness of a courtier and a pedant, 
and pretends to be passionatel3' fond of all those 
who wish to help him. What do you think of these 
epithets ? It was no use for me to get angr3'-, to 
remind him that he knew as well as I did who 
M. Grimm was, and that he was universall3' 
esteemed. He would not give up ; he cannot 
bear that I should call him m3' knight. I tried 
to assure him that he was not in love with me 
at all, but that he took an interest in me and 
gave me proofs of a friendship for which I was 
very grateful ; and that, after the obligations 
under which he had laid me, his societ3^ would 
not be less agreeable to me than it is, and that I 
should seek it with the same eagerness. He 
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repeated his vpiteful remarks, and ended vMth 
the following*. Whether he ib m lo\e with \ou 
or not, I warn \ou that he has a. pas-^ion for little 
Fel, who refused to ha\e an\ thing to do with 
him. You will only get lus lca\incs; •she dis. 
missed him. The cause of his last absence, ard 
of the pretended serxice which he rendered the 
Baron d'Holhach by traxelhns: with him, k that 
he lost his head Besides, ^ou will perhaps 
CUR' him, for he still loxes her/’ He Ind got as 
far as this when \ou came, and. when I saw 
Monsieur Grimm arrive almost at the same time. 
I felt embarrassed. I was afr.iid that Ouclos 
might make some insuUiivg remarks to him , .uul 
}ou know whether he is the kind of mm to pul 
up with them I did not feel cas\ until he Ind 
left. I do not K'hevc there is .i word of truth 
m ail that Dutlos told me 'Hie house which 
MiMisieur Gnmm visits most fmiucnth m Bans 
IS t^al of the Baron d’Hofhich; the I'ec'pk he 
mccti there are not given to the socictv of wonwi, 
nor liAlhe Comte de I'nCse, at whose hotist he 
lives. And from whom he is mstpanble, in iht 
hahil A seeing Madvmoisolle I'd, Ks'dts, it is 
a mattcAol inditTerence to me, 1 have ro da'm 
upon hnX . wlint would anv thing vKo inaiitf 
to me' \f onlv Ikv.xusc I do not hke Budos 
to initrfvrl with m\ atTaits as he does, or to 
of those who are m\ pautcuhr fm-ds. 
eert.am tint, if he conimms, I st d! 

not vv-CiT ''■>^h him .aUvvgetlur Xduu^ Moi-s . u-'. 
Get wv tO'iiiornsw. 
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Note from Madame d’Epinay to M. Grimm. 

I dine to-day at Francueil’s, and sup at the 
Comtesse d’Houdetot’s ; she has commissioned 
me to invite you ; if you accept, I will call at my 
mother’s, and will go on to fetch you and take you 
to my sister. Good-bye ! Monsieur. What about 
your cold ? 

Note to the same. 

Saturday. 

Did I call you Monsieur ? I must have had a 
bad pen. I annoyed ! I angry with you ! and 
why so ? 

Alas ! no, I shall not be alone this evening. 
What can you have to say to me ? I shall not 
perhaps have the opportunity of being of service 
to you, and I shall never console myself. Still, 
come and spend the evening ; if you come early, 
perhaps we shall have a moment to talk. At any 
rate, if what you have to say to me is not urgent, 
be sure to make up for the disappointment to- 
morrow ; I will not go out all day, and I promise 
you that my door shall be closed to everyone 
except you. Good-bye ! my knight. 

Continuation of the Diary. 

M. de Francueil came yesterday while M. 
Grimm was with me. My door was shut. How- 
ever,' I saw him for a moment ; I expressed my 
regret at not having received him, and told him 
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that, haimg been particularly engaged for an hour 
or two, I had gi\en orders that no one should be 
admitted He thought this \erj strange, but 
what IS there so singular in it’ Why should I not 
ha\e a business engagement’ Do you see the 
tyranny of it ’ Oh ' 1 want to be free I will 
hate an explanation the first moment I get the 
opportunity of talking to him quietly It is abso- 
lutely necessary to settle and determine my 
position This uncertainty does not suit me 
It may gt\e me a singular mow of things, but I 
should like to find a perfectly natural opportunity 
for this explanation I know rrincucil The fear 
of losing the resource w Inch he is sure of finding, 
at one moment or another, in my fncndsliip, 
will perhaps make him unfair, men exaggerate 
eaeiy thing He will see in this explanation the 
humiliation of his xanity He will see schemes — 
he will belies e that it is a rupture that I demand 
— this will perhaps be the result of our explana- 
tion he will not understand how mjunous n 
would be to both of us Nexer mmd, 1 will b ixr 
one Once .again, I want to be free 

I dined to day at my mother’s, with MM 
Grimm, G.aulfecourt, and Housseau Duclos 
came after dinner, but elid not stay , 1 lielieii be 
only came to find out whether I 'iw M Grimiu 
yesterday, or to pul on an air of mystery with me 
He took me aside and said “Did you see bmi 
yesterday’’’ “Whom’’ “I-b,good CiOil,tliit 
man'” pointing to Grimm 

1 was weak enough to answer his questum, 
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and, \vhat is even worse, to tell him a falsehood ; 
I assured him that I had not seen him — and I 
spent two hours with him. “ Take care,” he added ; 
“ I have made terrible discoveries ; go gentl3g you 
are alwa^-s going too fast. I shall see 3^11 one of 
these da3'S, and I will tell 3^ou all.” After this 
warning, which troubled me for a moment, he 
left. But, when ever3mne had withdrawn, with 
the exception of M. Grimm, he talked to 1113^ 
mother and m3"self with such confidence and 
openness ; he showed an interest in us that was 
so honourable, so disinterested, so entirel3^ devoid 
of the affectation and selfishness which is attri- 
buted to him, that I felt angr3^ with m3'^self for 
having so readity listened to Duclos. I will make 
him hold his tongue in future, that is most certain. 
I made sure it would be the same with what he 
wants to tell me, as with this passion for Made- 
moiselle Fel, which, according to him, occupied 
Grimm’s attention so much. I had the courage to 
mention it to the latter. His answer was simple, 
straightforward, and explicit. 

“ I confess,” said he, “ that I once felt for her 
the most violent passion that it is possible to feel 
for a woman. For some time, I thought that I 
was listened to ; she was probabl3^ not so much 
to blame as my vanit3o I recognised my mistake, 
and nearl37 died of grief; but on that occasion 
she behaved towards me with so much harshness, 
haughtiness, and want of respect, that I was cured 
for the rest of my life. I can forgive anything, 
even a friend’s unfaithfulness ; but I cannot 
VOL. II ’ 10 
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forgive contempt I should iindcr\aluc rn\self 
and think that I was wanting m seif-re‘^pect, if 
I were e\er to see anjone again who should treat 
me in that manner ” 

I think that, after stich an answer, J can ^ifch 
despise Duclos’ opinion , but it is essential for m) 
tranquillity to persuade him that there is no other 
connection between Grimm and m\se!f than tint 
of esteem, confidence, and friendship Ahs ! nt^ 
experience has taught me onl) too tniU that, if it 
were otherwise, it would sooner or later he to his 
misfortune and m} own 

rrom Maonmc dLiinw io M Giumm 

This morning I had an incontesiahlc proof of 
that which occasioned so prett) a quarrel luiuttn 
us ^csterda}, m} knight, and I cannot rifrain 
from being, u tho prc''ent momt-nt, rompKtth 
of )ourwa) of thinking On leaving m) childrnrx 
room, I met on the staircase a will-dr(''''ed nun, 
followed b) a footman He appiaad phivint 
and afiable when he accosud nw, thu. quin 
mcchaniLulh and without knowing him, I idoplul 
the same attitude '* Madame/' siid lu , offi. ring nu 
his hand, “will )(m allow mt to pit rru R'-[kcts 
to }ou for a moment’’’ “ Monsitur, I sinil Ih 
ilattcred/' I replied, and wc uiurid m\ OKiin. 
\Vc sal down oppositi each otiur. ukI Ivgui to 
talk as if we lu<i been Uu- he'-t fnuuh m tin 
world, and to talk— not about lla rain ind tuu 
weather, but about M dc jnh), hi'- p<JC)r \ lU. tin 
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Chevalier do V and then of tlie theatres, the 
arts, the sciences, the travels of this s^cntleinan, 
of everything; you can imagine. I kej^t saying to 
myself : “ Can my memory be so bad ? I have 
seen this man twenty times, and I cannot think of 
his name.” At last, lu^ cxjiressed his regret at not 
having called upon me before, and at only having 
introduced himself to me just when he was going 
to leave. “.When one visits Paris for the first 
time, in one's life.” he said,'“ tw<^ months soon slip 
by; however, I have asked sevc-ral persons to 
introduce, me to you ; but it has never been 
managed.” “ PjuI, Monsieur,” I said to him, 
“have I never seen vou before?” “No 
i\Iadamc.” “ I am greatly surprised to hear it, 
I should never have thought it. 13ut, Monsieur, 
to whom have I the honour of speaking ? ” “ To 

the Chevalier de ’s brother, Madame. I 

leave Paris in a week to rej{)ln him ; he advised 
me to do myself the honour of calling upon you 
while passin.g throu.gh Paris, and I am sure that 
he would never forgi^•e me if I had failed in this 
duty.” “ But, Monsieur, why did 3 'OU not tell me 
this at first ? ” 

He declared that I had not allowed him time, 
and that the conversation had begun in such a 
manner that he could not interrupt it to state his 
name. This is veiy hard to believe. It is certain 
that, having been previously informed by the 
Chevalier, I might have suspected it ; but this 
man’s manner of accosting me had so prejudiced 
me with the idea that I ought to know him, that 

lO — 2 ' ’ 
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It viould ha\e been useless for anjotic to siinqesi 
th.it ho was unknown to me , I should not h.nc 
beiieied it. After I h.id m.ide this discoitn, I 
called our comersation to mind, .ind pictured 
3 our reception of him. The contrast between his 
anahiht3 and 3 our sh3ncss towards all who are- 
unknown to 30U, made me inclined to laugh; 
I could describe 30U both It would hate been 
useless , I wager that 30U would not hate dis- 
concerted him He spends his time with m\ 
husband at the Prince de- ’"'s, this protes 
nothing, cither for or against him The Prmte 
secs oter)bod) , he might tcra well be receiitd 
there. 

Shall I not see 30U to-morrow ’ I wish to 
consult 30U on a sm.dl matter winch concerns 1113 
children Let me tell 3011 that I sh.dl not go mil 
for a da3 or two 

CONTINCATION 01 Till DlM.t 

How detestable this Piiclos is> I i.mnot hi- 
ht-tc wh.at he tells me .iboiu M Grimm, and 31!, 
owing to an estraordinar) fitahti, I c.innot mike 
up 1113 mind to rt3ecl it altogi iher 

When he eamc to see me to das, M (»rnnm 
was here After he had gone, Duclos took id- 
lanngc of till inomem to tell ini thu 1 w is 
miiietingan irrepTrable injurs ujum nu rtpiii nnm 
bs taking up with Grimm and .dniidonmg I'rm- 
ti'itil His cspressions Inse never liven mon 
delie lie or less offensise 
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“ I have neither taken up nor abandoned 
anybody,” I answered coldly; “my only aspira- 
tion is to Have and to keep friends whom I can 
esteem, and who will leave me in peace:” “ Ah, 
by heavens ! ” he rejoined, “you will have enough 
and to spare of such friends ; but I shall not be 
the one who will be able to hold my tongue when 
I see your happiness and 3mur reputation con- 
cerned. You will do just as you please ; you will 
approve or disapprove, it is indifferent to me ; 
but at 'least I shall have fulfilled the duties of 
friendship and honest}^ I will speak and say so 
ever3nvhere, I warn you. Yes, I will say that I 
have warned 3mu, that I have nothing toX^proach 
myself with ; but, the deuce ! if yout^assion is 
stronger, if your head is turned by it, it is not 
my fault, and I wash my hands of it.” “But, you 
are making an assumption that is devoid of 
common sense, and you would allow yourself to 

say ” “ But, why then do you not listen to 

me if it is false?” “Because it displeases me 
to hear ■ those ill-spoken of whom I esteem, and 
in whom I feel a confidence which they deserve.” 
“Oh, yes; witness D’Ette, for instance? I sup- 
pose- I was wrong in telling 3mu to distrust that 
creature ? ” “ Good heavens ! that is so different.” 
“You will make me despair. Madame, I tell you 
that Grimm is a clever knave, supple and insinuat- 
ing. I can forgive you for not seeing it, for it 
is almost impossible to distrust him. It needed 
a man like myself to see through his character. 

I have proofs of it clearer than daylight. He is 
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m love with jou; 3-ou will not admit it.” “Do 
3 on really think so?” I asked him. 

At this question, tie both of us remained as- 
tonished, and I continued : 

“ I suear to 30a, Monsieur, that it is not 
possible to shoM more esteem or attachment, even 
more tender S3mpath3 for anyone, than he slioivs 
for me. I confess it, but he has never uttered 
a single word of gallantry to me.” “ By heaven! 
I believe it well enough; not a word of love? 1 
would have bet that. He is too clever for that, 
the rascal, he wants to bind you tight fir-t and 
to keep you Ves, yes; all that is perfectly con- 
sistent with what 1 know of him. He is strict m 
his pnnciples , isn’t it so’” “No one could lie 
more so, and also consistent, which you do not 
mention.” “ Oh ! that is another affair 'I'liiic, 
time will prove it to you. What, rounds ' you do 
not sec that nothing in the world is more sus- 
picious th.in this strict morality of which he m.ikcs 
such a show.” " But he makes no show of any- 
thing, on the contrary, he spe.aks very little, .ind 
IS never eager to give his advice." “ CiiK>d 
heavens' of course not, for he always leavis it 
doubtful. Don’t you -ec that he is always afmiil 
of compromising himstlf’ He has the .iir of a 
man who is afraid of showing himsdf m his true 
colours, and, with all that, can you imntion .1 
single good action th.it he has perform! d ? 1 

am quite aware that 1 may often la. coniUmned 
by my words; 1 s.ay everything bluntly tint conns 
into iny he.id ; I leave no reason to listen to my- 
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self speaking ; but zounds ! I know well that my 
actions are straightforward.” “ If 3mu are certain 
of that, I congratulate 5'’ou.” “ There is no ques- 

tion of that. I am satisfied with m3'-self ; so much 
the worse for the fools who are mistaken in that. 
I have discovered ... I know things. In short, 
Grimm is a rascal ! ” “ The proof, Monsieur ? ” 

“The proof?” “Yes; but I warn you that it 
must be clearer than da3dight.” “ Madame, there 
are certain things which honest3^ and what one 
owes to confidence prevent us from disclosing. 
I will tell 3'ou the facts, 3mu can make what use 
of them 3*ou please. 

' “ Little Mademoiselle Fel turned Grimm out 

of the house because he had encouraged an in- 
fernal plot to keep awa3^ from her those who were 
beginning to see through him. Since then she 
will not hear his name mentioned ; and he, basely 
and unworthil3q after having abused the authorit3^ 
which he had succeeded in acquiring over her b3^ 
the displa3' of his fine principles, after having 
made her dismiss all her servants, has had the 
impudence to complain of the harshness with 
which this girl has treated him since their rup- 
ture. Rascals are awlavard. To-day, now that 
people see the game he is' playing, he tries like 
the ver3^ devil, but always in secret, to get 
back to Mademoiselle Fel, and to regain admis- 
sion to her house. Is that clear ? But that 
is not all. At the same time he abused the 
confidence of the Baron d’Holbach, his intimate 
friend, to live with his wife and lead her according 
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to his caprice. If that is not the conduct of a 
rascal, then, upon my honour, I Know nothini; 
about It 1 ” 


Continuation oi thl Diak\. 

.UirfHI"/ {, 

IMy heart is broken. I spent my cvcnin" with 
Francueil I had asked him to p\e me the 
mteniew' in order to ha\c an cNpfanation with 
him I told him that it was jny intention to 
define clearly our relations to each other, llial 
I had reason to bchcNc, from the waj m which 
he had treated me, that it had been his inten- 
tion to reduce me to the contlition of ins fnend ; 
that he ought to ha\c seen, from the frtLdom winch 
I allowed him, that tins plan was aUo agreeable to 
me, but that I thought it bteommg and honour- 
able that we should gne each other our fntdom 
I added that I was (joitc as tietermmid to pri'vtne 
the rights of friendship o\cr his luart as to bring 
m> self to tins, and should not allow him to cKunt 
an) otlier rights m the fuiurt. 

Tins dtcliration, which he did not 
scnsibh affected him. He wanted to Know 
whether It was not some other atlachnnnt winch 
had entircl) effaced his image fn»m m\ htin. 

I answered that tins question was poimltss and 
offensue, and that m) (tmdiicl toward^ him 
proNcd that I did not Iteluve nu'^df fru Ut 
told me that he confts'cd, with ogrei, th n in*^ 
conduct towards me might well lii't .iIIowkI 
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my freedom without any excess of 
me to claim value of which he appreciated ; 
delicacy, the frespected my secret. “You love, 
but that he you;*I am sure of it.” Then 

shall die of despair, I never wish 
le added . j j lost every- 

threw himself at my knees and burst 
tnng. Hej compassion, justice, 

into tears. friendship put it into my mind to 

reason, and ppgiy to console him ; but I was 
say as most j 

unable to Cc^ pp.^ p^ owed it to me to treat 
represented ty (different manner. “ I know it,” he 
me in a totallj. p p pgyond my strength.” In 
replied, buj picture to myself the condition in 
truth, when pi^^^ j it ygry necessary to recall 
w iich I left • indifference with which he has over- 
to mind the , more than two years, in order 
wielmed mcp ^yP3_t I have done. 


to agree wit! 


« ; 
1' 


From 


Madame d’Epinay to Rousseau. 


know, my good friend, that it is a 
Do you J gg,^^, ygg ^ Evcpy day I intended 
week since ^ j have not had an oppor- 

to call upor^ Francueil is somewhat unwell 
tunity. 

to see you. He does not go out, 
and would 1^ gp,,g pp.^^ great pleasure if 3^11 would 
and it woul^ p-^^ compan}^ I have some business 
go and keepgg attention ; otherwise I would 

'' Ilf claip ggp ^gpg ^ tlierc. ‘Good-b3'e, m3^ 
ca for 3^01 g ggg ^ ^Pg foupth volume 

friend. If 
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of Plutarch’s Lhes it will be a great fa\o«r. GUe 
my regards to Madame and Mademoiselle le 
Vasseur. 

Roussevtf's repi}. 

I send )ou m) master and comforter Plutarch; 
keep him without hesitation as long as }ou arc 
reading him, but do not keep him unless )ou make 
use of him , and, abo\c all, do not lend the book to 
an)bod3, I can onl) spare it to jou. If jou can 
let Mademoiselle Ic Vasseur baNO the money for 
her dress, she mil be grcatl) obliged, for she has 
some trifling purchases lo make before \se leave. 
Let me know if )ou have got nd of 3 our eohe and 
jour domestic worries, and bow passed the 
night Good*b}c' Madame, my friend 
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CHAPTER XIII (1755). 

Fragment of the Diary. 

M. de Francueil is beginning to grow calm. 
I have seen him eveiy day. He has appreciated 
the friendship and sympatly which I showed for 
him. I assured him that I should always cherish 
the most tender feelings towards him, and I 
made him agree that there was neither reason nor 
justice in being in despair about the loss of a 
possession which he had for two years neglected 
in so pointed a manner. I cannot get him to 
believe that M. Grimm had nothing to do with 
the explanation which took place between- us. 
He promised to visit me as usual ; but he 
begged me so earnestly to spare him the 
chance of meeting M. Grimm, he promised me 
so faithfully to be calm on this condition, that 
I could not refuse to grant him this token of 
regard ; but I onl}^ did so in order to convince 
him .that, if I have recovered my libert}^ entirely, 
he has lost none of the rights over my heart which 
friendship still keeps for him. 

M. Linant has asked permission from M. 
d’Epinay to examine my son as to the progress 
of his studies, in the presence of the family and 
a few friends. Before deciding, my husband said 
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to him : “ Will he come out of it well, MoiiMcur ? 
IS he prepared ? ” E\cenently," replied Linant. 
"So much the better," rejoined M. d’Upinaj. 
" So much the worse," I ndded. '' Win so, 
Madame?" "Because I wager that he will 
answer like a parrot." "What strange ideas 
you ah\a3’s have, what far-fetched opinions! I 
bet that your daughter is not capable of c'en 
going through an evamination in the alphalat." 
" iMj' daughter knows nothing by heart; she will 
be present at her brother’s esammation, and if 
questions are put to her which are not bevond her, 
she will answer, or she will hold her tongue if ‘•he 
has nothing to saj." " Ven good ; and \ou \m 1 I 
not e\cn hold up her brother to her as an evamph* 
if he answers better than ‘•he does, for we must he 
careful not to liumiliate her ’ " " That di pends." 
" Well ’ don’t 30U sec. Madame, that siith tduca- 
tion IS dc\oid of common sense, tliat it destrots 
all sense of emulation and shame ’ " " No, Mon- 
sicur, I do not sec that. 1 onh sec that 1 le.ich h*‘r, 
without her suspecting it, onh to show emulitmn 
or shame in things which are worth tlu trouble. " 

" As \ou please Monsieur Linanl, \ou are suri’ 
then that m) ‘•on will eoint out of U in .i in.imur 
so as to do me credit ’ for u is i who direct his 
education, and intend to dinct it m tlu future." 

" Monsieur," said LinaiU, ** I wdl aii'.wt r for him ; 
but wc must not dtpriM* Madame of that whuh is 
due to her I am con\imcd that >ou .ur .u luig 
in coficvrt, but hitherto it is ‘^hc who has lalan all 
the trouble ’’ “ Madame d’hpinaj Ins \( r_\ 
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intentions ; I do not deny it. Hitherto, I have 
not been able to interfere as I could have wished. 

I am so overwhelmed with business ; but I intend 
to make different arrangements. Madame, I 
undertake to invite everybody; let us make out 
the list. We must have the meeting on Thursday; ' 
it is a holiday. This examination must be put 
to him in the light of a reward. That is in 
accordance with your principles, Madame ? ” 
“Yes, most certainly, Monsieur.” “Good! I 
thought so. Come ■ now : first, the family, my 
brother, the Comte and Comtesse d’Houdetot. 
Shall we add the Marquis de Saint-Lambert ? ” 
“As you please.” “Yes, yes; he will not do 
any harm. Besides, he is a poet ; he will appre- 
ciate the child’s talent better. Gauffecourt, I 
suppose ? ” “ Certainly.” “ Duclos ? ” “ Why 

Duclos ? ” “ Well, why not ? ” “ Perhaps he 

will not care — no, do not ask Duclos.” “ Excuse 
me, I wish him to be present. The deuce ! his 
approval is not indifferent to me. I should also 
like to have M. Rousseau ; he will put some pre- 
posterous questions to the child which will relieve 
the monotony of the affair a little. Ah 1 I beg you, 
invite M. Grimm ; I have never been to his house ; 
perhaps he will not approve of my sending him a 
note in rny name, point blank. Or, better still ; 

I will send him a note from both of us ; and, if 
I have a moment to spare, I will call there. Do 
you think he will come ? ” “I hope so.” “I shall 
be ver}^ glad to get an idea of what he thinks 
about my son. I will also invite Francueil. I 
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think that is all.’* “Yes; j'ou have onlv for- 
gotten my mother.” “Oh, she is a matter of 
course. I will go and write the notes, and prepare 
a reward for the child which he does not expect." 
“ Monsieur, remember, 1 beg you, that the choice 
of the reward is not a matter of indifference." 
" No, no, I know that very well.” “ It should 
not be such as to efface the delight which he 
will feel in the bottom of his heart at having 
done well, nor, again, should it distract his atten- 
tion too much from the marks of distinction 
which I shall ask my friends to give him." “ The 
deuce! that will affect him greatly, 1 expect." 
“ Yes, if you leave it to me. 1 beg you. Mon- 
sieur, tell me your plan.” " .\o, no. I want 
to surprise you. I-eave it to me also." 

My mother told me that she had seen M. 
Grimm the last two days, ant! he never came to 
sec me. lie was sad and pensive. Could lu' 
have perceived my embarrassment anti resene 
towards him ? I have not venturetl to tell him 
what has ]ust taken place between I'mnrmi! anti 
invself. I should like to be able to clear up- 
what? Good he.avcns ! how hateful tins fltirlos 
is to me ! I want to know why I hate not seen 
M. Grimm ; he has no revastm at all to romplaiu 
of me. It seems to me that I receited him as 
usual; one does not want to .ask adtue, or to 
impart confidences every day ; and who s.ays that 
it is I who make him sad am! |« iisive ? It o 
perhajis— it is perhaps himself. 1 will send wotd 
to I'ranciied not to come on Tluirstl.iy ami to 
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come to-moiTow. Bill supjiost' M. (iriiiiin I'.lioiiM 
happen to be with me to-morjTow ? for 1 rln nol w.uil 
to shut m}' door upon him. ( will icll noil 

to come in tlie mornini^; ihnl i;; miO i, VV1i;iI 
torture! what mano(;uvrin;jj 1 anf! for wJial ? (oi 
nothinit- Oh! 1 intend In malw liim 0 llial 
it is impossiI)i(* that this can lacl ; it i- loo ah'ind 
a whim for me to ^nhinil to it for loii'c 

' j 
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many trifling things to think about, nhicli ho«e\cr 
I was obliged to attend to, that I should esteem it 
a fa%our if he would come again after dinner. He 
answered, \eiy coldly', that lie did not know 
whether he would be able to do so, but that he 
would say good-bye. I did not press him, either 
to stay or to come .again to-day. I contented 
myself with asking him if he would come to dinner 
to-morrow, and do me the faiour of submitting to 
the infliction of the hour’s e\amin.ition which my 
children were to undergo “ M. d’lipm.iy wishes 
It as much as myself,” I added; ‘‘1 belie' e that 
he wants to Iia\e your opinion upon set oral points 
connected with their education; perh.ips you will 
he doing me a great stnicc, anti more than one.” 
‘‘Madame,” he replied, “you ought to h.i'c no 
doubt that I will at .all limes render you .ill the 
scr'iccs that lie in my power” 

Just as he w.is going out, I'miieueil arnied 
I c.annot account for the faint-licartedncss which 
took possession of me, hut. instead of t.iking up 
the proper .altitude, and one which I had a right 
to t.ike, since I had done no wrong to eitlur, I 
blushed, grew p.ile, and tremblid, .mil it was 
all I could do to prc'cni myself from fanning 
M. dc Trancueit showed such m.irked .iiinoi.inre- 
on seeing M Grimm tint U recallul me to myself; 
and M Grmini, .ifttr basing looked .n us IkhIi 
with astonishment, left the rinim, saluting me wnh 
downcast eyes ami .m evprission of sorrow for tin, 
c.iused, no doubt, by the part which he thought 1 
was pkiying. .\fler he had left, I firmly diel ired to 
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myself for that, or anyone who might be the cause 
of It." Duclos tleclares — he has told me 

things ” “ What ! Duclos has told you ? ” 

“He has told me frightful things about Grimm; 
he is really distressed at the confidence you pbcu 
m him; he takes a great interest m you; in spite 
of all his singularities, he is fond of you." " But 
you hate known Grimm for a long time; wh.it 
is your opinion of him? 1 h.v\e a suniciently 
good one of you to feel sure that you will be just." 
“ I only know him slightly, like the acijuanit.inces 
one makes m society. All th.it 1 know is, that his 
friends \aIuo him \ery highly ; as for myself, I 
hate never found him ami.ible ; hut 1 .alu.iys 
remember th.it he rarely spc.aks iwctjn UU-A-tite, 
and that he never expresses his opinion jilainly m 
public ; the rest matters nothing to mo for .ill th.it 
1 expect to get from it. This man will neicr he 
my friend; .md, if he were as indifferent to you 

as to me ” “ He is not mdilTcreni to me .it 

all, you forget th.it 1 .im under too weighty .in 

obligation to him- " ** .\b 1 one eould s.iy 

many things about this oblig.atioii!" “Let u. 
le.ne that .done When did Duclos m.ike you 
the recipient of this wonderful coiituli nei ? " 
‘Two d.iys .igo; he had tu.ird from liousM.iu 
that I was ill." “ But how elul he come to m.ike- 
It’ tell me eau you h.ixe tel him se" tliruii;li 
\our susjiicions ? " “I s.ud iiothmg to him, but 
luy condition elul not seem n.Uur.it to him; he 
guessed everithmg, .md I burst into ti.ir. onhoul 
being .Ible iri help it." “ Vou did noi d, iiy u ? " 

•• 1 li.id not the eour.ige." 
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I rcprcxiclicd liiin bitteiiy for having- utterly 
failed in what he owed to me, l)y justifying Duclos’ 
suspicions. He feels it ; but it is too late. I see, 
from Duclos’ behaviour, that he is onl}' a knave 
who is trying to koep Cirimm away. I must have 
an e.xplanation with the latter immediate!}' ; I will 
conceal nothing from him. 1 owe him this rejxira- 
tion, and I owe it to myself to clear up in his eyes 
the manner in which I have acted. I wrote to 
him as soon as I'rancueil had left, to tell him that 
I wanted to have two or three hours’ conversation 
with him about matters of importance. I have 
jn'ojK)scd that we should dine tm i'riday at my 
mother’s^ aiul afterwards return to my house to 
spend the evening. 

I told I'rancueil that tlu- least rejxiration he 
owed me was to continue to visit me as usual, 
whether Grimm was there or not. He replied 
that he would endeavour to do so, but that he 
made no promi.ses. 

Fyo})i .M.mjamk d'Eimn.w to .M, nii Lisieu.x. 

What a delightful day I had yesterday, Mon- 
sieur! the only thing that marred my satisfaction 
was, that vou were not w’ith me to share it. I 
had given you notice beforehand, but your in- 
sufferable business continually deprives us of your 
company. This time, it has * played you as 
spiteful a trick as ourselves. My children w'ere 
charming. Pauline is delightful. My son came 
out of his examination very w^ell ; but you must 

II — 2 
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aliou' me Co repeat mj'belf o\er and o\er again 
to my heart'b content on this delightful topic. 

\ou know that ail the family and our friendb 
were inWted by M. d’Epinay himself, to be present 
at the exhibition of their acconipHshniciUs which 
my children were to gi\e in our presence. My 
son was to be examined m Ciccro, Koinan Hlstoiy, 
and two books of the Acneid. Linant had been 
giving himself great airs since the day before, 
W'hen all the \isitor& were assembled, he went 
round, rubbing his hands, and cra\ed ever) ones 
indulgence with an air that showed he felt so certain 
of hib pupil's success, that even the child's head 
was turned b) it. 

The dinner passed olf gaily enough. M. dr 
Eraucueil, who sent word that he was unwell, dul 
not come. My daughter, whom ever)one asked 
on what subject she would displav her Knowledge, 
was somewh.U huimUatcd ar having lu e’unh ss 
th.it as )et she only Knew a little ge«^gra))h) ; 
“but," sbe added, with a roguish air, “if m\ 
brother happens to make .i imstaKe, perhip^ 1 
sljall be able to help bun. fur 1 h.vve reineinbtntl 
a good deal of his lessons," “That is lo s.i),'* 
answered her father, ** ilut vou onU fenniulK.f 
what )ou are nifl taught, " ** IMpa." she s.ud. 

“ I remember perfecth what I untlefstatul. hut 
not the rest." 

She* Kept her word ; fur, wlun lur limth* r 
h« ''Haled 111 two pkiets in lu-> Uom.m th* 

huh one, wlu* was w.iuhing him, got up, .md, 
with a laugh, answered fur him. *‘\Vhat ni uK vuj 
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remember that ? ” asked Rousseau. “ Because, 
Monsieur, it is beautiful, and that gives me plea- 
sure.” One of these incidents related to Regulus, 
when he exhorted the Romans to reject the terms 
of peace which he was conveying to Rome, which 
refusal was destined to cost him his life. 

On another occasion, my son was asked to 
explain a rule of Latin syntax which puzzled him, 
when, to our great astonishment, the little one 
prompted him. M. d’Epinay said to her : “Is it 
because it is beautiful and affords you pleasure 
that you have remembered this rule ? ” “ Oh, 

no,” she answered ; “ it is because my brother has 
had it repeated to him so often, that I have learnt 
it in spite of myself, without understanding it at 
all.” • 

My son, however, proved more capable than I 
supposed him to be. He did not say his lessons 
at all like a' parrot. His answers were nearly all 
correct. 

Duclos chattered ; M. Grimm was silent nearly 
all the time ; it was Gauffecourt, Rousseau, and 
the Comtesse d’Houdetot who bore the brunt of 
the day. When the examination was finished, 
Linant invited the same company to the country, 
in three months’ time. Pauline cried : “ Then, 
ladies and gentlemen, I hope that I shall be 
examined too.” “ On what subjects?” asked M. 
de Jully. “ I don’t know anything about it yet, 
uncle ; we shall see ; I will ask mamma what are 
the most important.” 

I had given my friends the hint as to what I 
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wanted them to saj m order to encouragi. mj 
son, m case he desened their apjirot-ai; but .M. 
d’Epmaj spoilt all, as I had anticipited Ht 
took the child with him out of the room, and, 
begging the companj to remain, brought him back 
in a cense veket coat with splendid culTs. I was 
utterl} astounded at this bad taste ; it made the 
same impression upon all the compain, llie more 
so as the child bad so self-satisfied an air, tli it it 
was impossible to conceal the bad effect of this w.ij 
of rewarding him ffe went first and embniced iiij 
mother, who, for the last two hours, lud ilone 
nothing but weep for joj Xe\t he came to nie. 
“ I considered j ou much belter dressed before, iii^ 
friend,” I said to him Duclos said “ ^■o^ look 
itrj fine, ni> friend , but do not forget that i fmil 
in lace is never anything but a fool ” Koussi an, 
whom mj son wauteel to ailimte bis co it, made no 
answer, and, when the child pfessul hiiii. In -ml 
at 1 1st “ Monsieur, I am not a judge of tin-t 1 . 
onl) of a man , just now, I felt verj iiiueh iiieliiieii 
to talk to )OU, but not now ' 

M d’l-juna\ was a hltie einb irris-iil it tin 
reception of bis present . he alleinjited to m iki up 
for his indiscretion, but 1 mterrujited tin eoiiitr- 
salion, and promised ni) son to give hmv i poHif 
of my satisfaetioii Nevt, I'auline w is iimstioiud 
upon geograjili} , sbe did not m vke .i ini-t lUe m i 
single pi vee Her fuller lud prtpired no siujui • 
for her, and conlinled himself wilb pt u-iug owl 
kissing her I intend to 111 ike her i jue lilt of a 
(iretl) little desk, which will induee bet to sWd) 
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frequently in order to enjoy the use of it. For my 
son, I am preparinj^ some iiandsomc engravings 
representing most of the historical incidents about 
which lie spoke to us, or the portraits of some of 
the great men wliom lie has had occasion to 
mention. I am also going to give him some good 
books, bound (juite plain!}*, and for certain reasons, 
'riiere, Monsieur, that was one happy day for poor 
Emilio, out of how many months, how many years 
of sorrow ? 


CoxTixu.vrioN* of the Diakv. 

I greatly needed the e.xplanation which I had 
yesterday with M. (irimm. His manner and his 
silence told me onh* too plainly how greatly he was 
suffering, both on his own account and mine, for 
the manner in which I had for some time behaved. 
“ I have certainly fallen in .my knight’s estima- 
tion during the last three weeks,” I .said to 
him ; “ I hope to obtain from him the indulgence 
which my intentions deserve, and I also hope that 
he will be generous enough to put himself in my 
place.” “ As for myself, Madame,” he said, “you 
owe me nothing. If I have an}* reason to com- 
plain of you, I do not know it, and you will find 
it difficult to persuade me of it.” “ Monsieur, I 
hope that you will listen to me, that you will reply 
to all that I have to say to you, with the same 
frankness as I shall make my explanation ; and 
you will see that the strongest proof that I can 
give you of my esteem and of the high value 
which I set upon your friendship is to conceal 
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from you nothing m regard to the attempts that arc 
being made to rum you m my estimation. It 
is not M. de Francueil, as you might ‘im.igine." 
“I do not suspect him, Madame; a man whom 
you have honoured «ith your affection cannot bo 
a rascal; but it might be Duclos.” “Who has 
told you’" “The kno« ledge that I h.ue of 
him.” “ It IS he, I confess it." “.\llou me to tell 
you, Madame, that this source of infurnintion 
ought to be suflicieitt to enable you to appnciate 
the value of uh.at may hate been said to you. 
He takes so keen an interest in me, liouever. that 
he has already attempted to make me suspicious 
of you by the secret information uliieh he has 
caused to be gisen to me; but, uheii it is a (pies- 
tion of evil, I only beliete uhat 1 see, ,ind 1 do 
not think that he will return to the subject .ig.mi " 

1 told him all that ( h.id lu.irel through fliahis. 

I g.ue him an .iccount of iny esplan.itum uith I ran- 
cueil, Its result, aiul the re.isim ally I had uiihlulil 
my confiilinei for the hast three weeks, n.unelv, the- 
unreflecting terreir eeitli whieli Due los h.iel filled 
my heart He Usteiud to me in siUnee I '.yyy_ 
e arums emotions elepitted upon his e ounte naiiee- 
while 1 w.es speaking, but he dill not mtettupt me. 
When 1 h.id fimshed. he answered nu ne.irU as 
follows 1 gise you an .ibstr.iet of wh U he s.inl 
“ 1 have told you the truth. M.id mu , m te g itel 
to ‘M.idemoiselle Pel. 1 esteemed, imed, .nul 
.idored her, heeaU'C I lahesed th.et 1 w is loeie! 
and esteemed hy her. She his gueii me [jiiuiU 
of such eyideiU mdilfeteiiee, of .t want ..f ii jset 
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puqwsc to make him happy. The world would 
not hate me ref;rn her !os>., or <:how any aflhction : 
and the most sincere and legitimate sorrow that a 
man has e\er felt is to he the object of susjncion ! 
Ko, no, Madame! it can onU he so m the cres 
of no one Init a Duclos, who is incapthh of 
feeling or sharing an honourable sentiment, and 
cannot imagine its existence in others.” 

I repeated to M. Grimm what I had just sud 
to him , 1 assured him that 1 should utter forgite 
mjself for hating allowed nnsclf to ht' mistaken 
for one moment ,as to his character, the inon 
so ns I could prote to him th.it it u.is ratlnr 
owing to distrust of imself than of him I .ig.iin 
explained to him the true state of mt rihtioiis 
with Francueil. Ht thinks, that 1 hate hetn in 
too great a hiirrt to speak to him, tint I hate 
chosen mt time ttronglj, .ind that I h.itt justilud 
his jealoust , he is gre.itlt disinsstd that Pran- 
cuci! has compromised me with Duelos 1 wanted 
to break with the latur, lu does not adtisi me 
to do so On the contrary, he ttisins tint I 
should opcnlt jirorlaiin all tin mntempt with 
tthieh he iiisjnres me liefort forhuidiiig him tin 
house, and eten w.iit for an ojijvirumilt whith 
I can jiuhhelt anntnince, if tin ri is null of ii, 
without ant disigrei ible coitseijui in i s to mt'Hf 
He ropru idled me with mt dissimnlition anil 
Silenu towards him; he was rightK annotul hi 
It, hut .IS an hunoiirahle man is hurt In .in ii'suti 
Ills rejiroaches win vi frank, mi tldnalt, 
frn ndlt, .and id so proud, lint, in tut i timutio:*. 
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he is completely cleared from the horrible things 
Duclos ventures to say about him. He strongly 
advises me, for the sake of m3' reputation and 1113^ 
peace of mind, no longer to submit to the 3"oke 
which Francueil would impose upon me. I had 
alread3' felt that I could not do so without com- 
promising m3'self, but compassion carried me 
awa3''. So, then, that is settled ; I will not expose 
m37^self twice to the risk of losing the esteem of 
1113^ friends, abo^•e all, that of M. Grimm. 

We talked till midnight. I am filled with 
esteem and affectionate regard for him. How just 
are his ideas ! how impartial is his advice ! “I am 
flattered 133* the honour of being of service to 3’’Ou,” 
he said to me; “but I am anno3'’ed to see that others 
rule yon like a child, and that, b3' your goodness to 
them, 3'ou take great pains to conceal from them 
3mur real worth. You have nearl3’ succeeded in con- 
cealing it from 3'ourself. If I were not quite sure that 
3mu are capable of taking upon 3''ourself to teach 
3mur intimate friends to know 3mu, I believe that I 
should take upon m3'^self to renounce the happiness 
of living near 3*011. But, what a pit3’' it is to 
bur37^ talents so rare and distinguished ! You 
are ignorant both of your own abilities and of 
the' resources of 3mur mind and character.” 
“Wh3q then,” said I, “do 3mu wish to avoid 
me, while I have such need of 3mu ? Without 
admitting that I possess the superior qualities 
which 3mu attribute to me, I feel that I acquire 
some whenever I converse with you ; yon will 
adorn me with 3'Ours. I feel that your principles 
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are in accordance with m3 own heart. When I 
am with 3'ou, a pure 303* fills my soul, and, when 
I leave you, 1 feel, for some time aftenrarth, a sati'-- 
faction which is not minjjlcd with an} painful afu r* 
thoughts, and which was prexiousU ijuite unknown 
to me. Ves, m3* fnend, I wish to ]ta\e vou alw.us 
near me; I am proud of 3 our aftcction and c^'tetm. 
Abandon an idea so opposed to our hnjipint vs.” 
“ It would he a ''acnfice oflfered to 3 our repove,” 
he answered. “ Perhaps \our friends, whoewr 
they ma} be, are belter suited ti> 30111 position? 
Vou see that I ha\c already broui;IU trouble into 
3our circle. I am afraid that rranciu d’s conduct 
f{rie\es3ou, he has compromiMd \ou with Uuclos, 
and 30U do not know of what Dutlos js capable 
In tiyiny to rum me, the) will injure \ou, 3our 
husband will profit b) the foil) of tlu om and ih** 
spitt fulness of the other Wtn^li all llu'^e <hv. 
advantages tarefuUv, and convidtr wlulhir 3011 
will have tile coura;;c to cluik the .idvanir »*f 
slander, if vou are unahk to disimv it ” ” 1 have 

considertd evervthmi:,*’ \ sanl t‘» him “W uh \ou 
I shall ftsu nothing, hut \ow nun»t 3i>ursf If ttmvidi r 
whetlur vou are not afniid to att.u h stnirstU to 
a p<K>r unh.ippv vxun.in tormenttd 1»\ <h vinu and 
siuh sin;;ular i in umsianci s. that I tliinf. it xMudd 
he hard e\tr to Imd the hk» cojuhuuil. 

1 reland to Imn fr.inkl) wlut h td k't! nij 
kit sirn-t I loukl first nnuinlwr 1 lom-alid 
none of m\ faults, nom of 1113 pi*-i h>lh* s, lU'r tlu 
foohslieonlidencewhich I havt alwa) - k^tuv.id --1 
readiU upon tlu first tonur. \\ hat -‘dv af' WmI 
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him, owing to his concern for me, was the caution 
I had shown in dealing with Duclos’ impertinent 
conduct. “You have,” said he, “authorised him to 
treat you with a want of respect with ■impunit}^ 
Do you know that lie boasts of having enjoyed 
your favours, and of still being able to do so as long 
as he pleases ? ” “He does! the infamous wretch I 
the abominable creature 1 Nothing, I swear to 
you, can be falser.” “ I believe 3^011, and I have 
no doubt about it.” “ And you do not wish me 
to shut 111}'- door against him ? ” “No, not at this 
moment ; it is either too late or too soon ; it would 
not be prudent. You must first let him see clearly 
that 3’ou do not fear him, and that all those around 
you appreciate 3'our worth better than he. In 
spite of that, however fortunate for 3'ou this 
rupture ma3* be, 3’ou must expect that it will 
cause 3’-ou anno3’ance. Be sure, m3'^ dear friend, 
that want of self-respect never goes unpunished.” 

M. Grimm met the confidence I had reposed in 
him b3'^ also telling me of the various anno3'ances 
which he sa3’s hai'e completely altered his dis- 
position. He has promised to spend Sunda3^ 
with m3'^ mother and m3’'self. The satisfaction 
which his friendship affords me is be3’ond ex- 
pression. 


From Madame d’Epinay io M. Grimm. 

Well, where are 3^ou, now that the time 
of hearing of me is past ? Ypu complain, my 
cavalier, and 3'ou do not think of m3^ distress. In 
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order to a\oici disturbing my tranquillity an\ more, 
are you still making plans calculitcd to nwli, 
me die of grief? My friend, «e shall he happy 
in spite of destiny, of which we ha\e to comphin 
so bitterly'. I ha\e not been able to answer \ou 
this morning: I had some troubltsoinc risitors. 
Francueil was amongst the numbir; he is mort 
unreasonable than c\er. He declares that he 
cannot come to see me any more. 1 told limi 
to do exactly as he thought fit, and th.it if his 
conduct towards me became insulting, he would 
only injure himself, .and lose the esteem and 
friendship which it would haec been eery ple.isant 
for mo to keep for him. That is how we stand. 
Good-bye 1 my dear friend. 

Gy-tlie-w.ay, my busb.ind inliiids to .ask eou 
to supper to-morrow with my family and (>.uiiTi- 
court i he has some schemes, he said, .iboiit whitli 
he wants to ask your opinion. Fr.ineiied is going 
to haee some imisic on Tucsil.ay ; we h.iee b, <n 
ineatcd. I low will he man.ige s,, as not to ht 
you hear anything about it ? 


CosTise erios oi Tin Oieie. 

It was in order to put his pi ms for h.pinie 
in the hist light that my husband iswmbhd bis 
fnends and mine. Me w.entid to sonsult llu in 
about the external decorations, wliuh, .icMirdtii : 
to this plan, are uturly simdul by pdtie aed 
t.isteless orn.imenlalions , but tin eonsedtilnn 
was ImiiU'd to the justifii ation of e hit im t wii'i 
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disapproval, and which, however, he was quite 
determined to carry out. He especiall}* devoted 
his efforts to persuading M. Grimm, who said 
that he thought greater simplicity would be in 
better taste. Gauffecourt made up a veiy amus- 
ing story in order to tell my husband that he 
was like the miller’s wife in the Trois Coiisines} 
At last, after having held forth for three-quarters 
of an hour in order to prove that it was neces- 
sai'}' to follow this plan to the letter, and after 
finding, to his anno3'ance, that onl}’^ two of his 
friends were of his opinion, he declared, “ Well, 
we will see; I will consider it again;” and then, in 
a whisper, he ordered his architect to proceed. 

M. Francueil had promised to come, but did 
not do so. I spent an hour at his concert to-day ; 
he had not told M. Grimm about it. It is certain 
that, if he does not make up his mind to behave 
with greater ‘decency, I will never set foot inside 
his house again. 

From Madame d’Epinay to M. Grimm. 

March, 1755. 

I am uneasy about the Comte de Friese, my 
friend, for all your friends are dear to me ; this 
illness of his is beginning severely. I hope 3mu will 
not be lulled into a false security ; the symptoms 
as you describe them are nearly always those of a 
malignant complaint. Call in several physicians. 

^ By F. C. Dancourt (1661-1725), a very prolific writer for 
the stage. 
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Will jou not come to dinner ’ I w-mt to si.t 
jou so much You were \crt douncnst 
daj , remember what jou promised me if I do 
not see 30U before si\ o'clock, I shall come to tour 
door to enquire after mj patients Good bje! 

7 hr /lUo m di\ 

According to the report which I rccened when 
I awoke, if jour patient's condition remains the 
same until the etening, he is sated I am titt 
glad that the Due d’Orleins came to see him, 
and that jou were present I am also tirt 
pleased to hear that, m -.the Comte’s present 
condition, ho thought of mosentmg )OU to tin 
Prince, let him recotcr and all will he for tin 
best 

I'rancued came this mtirmng to know wht 1 
had refused to go and hear somt music at his 
house in the etemng I lojd him that I did not 
like his affectation in excluding jnu from all tin 
gatherings to which he formeiVv united )<ni, tint 
I considered it natural eiioughl that he should in t 
run after jou , hut that he ininy le iril how to meet 
JOU and admit joti when itiwas iieee sarj I 
added, besides, tint I had lodiked over such trifle 
at first, but that the continuance of such roiuhict 
would soon cease to affect me, iin reahlj, m,' hi rd 
I did not tell the truth, for !ic#amid me , lu tliii 
himself at m\ knees, sowing i«at In was as tat eh 
in ]o\e with iiu as the lirn/O i ,ind th 1' 1’ 1 
harhirous on ill) pirt to t m to Is a wl'i < 

of tint whieh was linfe ilion .ff >• [ do n ‘t < '* 
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you,” I said to him, “ but I do not intend to pjo 
to 3^our house, since the door is shut against liim.” 
This discussion lasted a long time. At last, he 
gave me this note to invite you for this evening. 
If you have a moment to spare, go there ; it will 
amuse 3'ou. I shall not go m3^sclf, for, to tell tlie 
truth, m3* friend, I ha^-e not tlie courage to over- 
whelm him. Let me hear how m3^ patients are 
progressing. Good-b3*c ! 

Note from M. Grimm. 

I have received 3*our note, and am mucl] 
obliged to 3'ou for it. You have spoken to M. do 
Francueil in a proper manner. As soon as he 
behaves as he ought, he will be satisfied, and will 
learn what treatment he has a right to e.xpect if he 
behaves honourabl3'. I will thank him, and assure 
him that I will do what depends upon m3'^scif to 
take advantage of his invitation ; but I shall cer- 
tainh* not go. Although the Comte is pretty well 
to-da3', I cannot make up m3' mind to leave him. 
Go and hear some music ; take 3'our children 
there : amuse 3-ourself, m3* kind friend. I hope 
almost immediatel3* to resume the delightful prac- 
tice of not leaving }'ou again. 


From Madame d‘E?i::ay fo Za. de Lisjecx, 

. -Marc/: 30, 1755. 

Z\Ions:eur, I arn utterly wreteZeed : hi. Grimm 
has had s.n irreparable loss. \Vliere vdll he go? 

'.'OL. II '"Z 
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What will become of him? He has iiotliin*' j 
with the Comte lie wanted nothing. If _vou hrioK- 
with what feelings I heard of this misfortune 1 
I had sent twice yesterday in the afternoon to 
enquire after the Comte’s illness. I fell une.isy, 
without e.'cactly knowing why. At nine o'clock. I 
was told that he had had a slight parowsm, hut 
not attended by any serious consequencts. I w.is 
going to write when Duclos came in. "Well," 
he said, coming up to me, ’’what are \ou going to 
do with Grimm now? This is .1 fine clinine for 
him to play the man in despair.” ‘‘ What do 
you mean?" 1 asked. "Good hc.xM'its ! don't 
you really know ? Do ^ou mtan to s.iy jou 
don’t know that the Comte de I'risse is dc.iil ? " 

I uttered a piercing cr>,and remained motionhss 
from the shock. M. Grimm’s gritf at not he.iring 
anj thing about me, the uncert.nnt) of his future,- 
all presented itself to inj mind .it once. I liirnitl 
my back on Duclos, and wrote imiiudiatiU t'l 
M. Grimm. Duclos took .ulwintage of in\ do* 
tress, look nn note and n.id it whit- I w.is fsAirg 
for something to fasten it with, " Are }ou m.iil." 
he said, “ to write siuli a noU on an ik r.isio-i like 
this ? One doe.s not know into wh it hainl- it m ly 
fall during the eonfusimi inscpirabh fuun ■ m h .in 
e\cnt. 1 do not think it is oMr-dnmt !o dutife 
pubhcl) th.it ‘)ou are iiioie iwt rwlu Inn d thin I '• 
is by Ills misfortune,’ or that 'Iw is jour 1.1 :> ih ‘t 
friend,' still less, tli.it 'sou will not bn >tk a.'i'U 
iititil he IS by sour side.’ Diuu t.iG r''"' ''' 
would s.i\ tii.it tbs Comte w.is y.ur lost r. to ). ■!,/ 
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from the stale you are in ; for, of course, it is not 
Giimm, you liave taken your oath of that to me. 
A simple expression of sympathy, si<j;ncd b}’ you, 
that is the proper tliin*^^ for the occasion.” “ i\lon- 
sieur, 3*011 arc ri.t!;ht, lliis note is wrong,” 1 said, 
and wrote the following instead : " M3* friend, 
3*ou cannot feel more kecnl3* than m3*self the mis- 
fortune which has happened to 3*011. It is the lot 
of the honourable man to sulTer. and to find around 
him arms stretched out to receive him and to dr3i' 
his tears ; come and weep for him who deserves 
all 3’our regrets in compan3* witli my motlier and 
myself. You still have 3*0111* virtue, voiir courage 
and man3* friends. I am writing to 3*011 in Duclos’ 
presence; but, now that this letter has been written, 
3'ou will find neither him nor an3fonc else at m}^ 
house, except those whom 3*011 will permit to mingle 
their tears with 3*ours.” 

I received a note from i\I. Grimm, asking me 
if he could see me. I sent him 1113^ letter after 
I had read it to Duclos, and then dismissed the 
latter. While I had been writing he had inter- 
rupted me half-a-dozen times to dictate to me. 
He left the room furious. After he had gone, 
while putting m3* desk in order, J was unable to 
find 1113^ first note. I immcdiatel3* wrote to him 
to know what he had done with it. He replied 
that, since I was unable to find it, he had pro- 
bably burnt it ; that I knew vcr3^ well that he 
did not care about useless papers. M. Grimm 
arrived, sorrow and dejection depicted upon his 
countenance. “ Is it possible,” he said to me 

12 — 2 
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on entering, "that jou intend to desert ror 
at such a moment’” “1! mj friend, can joa 
imagine it ’ ” I replied. I told him that J ind 
known nothing about the unhapp) cicnt, and 
described the combination of circumstances which 
had prevented me from sending to Iiim •■oontr 
He told me that the Comte had died (jtiite sud- 
den!) . His friends have made up their minds to 
go and shut themselves up at Saint-Cloud for 
five or st\ da)s, and have made M. Grimm ac- 
eompan) tiiem This absence, in the socielv of 
those who arc not so dear to him as we .irv, 
set ms to me an incrc.ase of aflhction for him. 

From Mvtivuf n’l.iisAl to .\l. Gi tjMi. 

What' I cannot even tell voii before )ou 
leave how I love .ind revere the Hue d’Orhiiis 
for all that he is doing on )oiir behalf. .\s for 
)oursclf, I can ini.agine )our filling of dihcicj . 
but, m) friend, time will sofnn voiir <-<i'rinvs, 
•anil lOur position will he tin ‘'inu > vour htlit 
h.is mavle me weep for jov Ivimimbir tint 50U 
promised me to think of voursilf, if 1 did not 
give vou up Th.it IS the onli wn t" ri'lon 
nn pe.acc of mind I tUcI ire to vmi tint 1 will 
I.ike eare of mvsilf m ptoivirtion .is 1 vi.ii 
do the same hv v ourself fou liivi no id' 1 "f 
all th.it the fneniK of the [Sku Cinilt lliiiik .I'ld 
siv of )iHt Hem Inppv 1 should 1 “ if .'ou ' i ” 
not III such grief Kedlv. tin no t int. n m ^ 
,raleri living' whu a fliemf I'h >t • 
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Such arc the things I have heard incessantly for 
tlic last two da)'s, I who feel it far more than 
they. Yes, I believe that I am as enthusiastic 
an admirer of you as an3'one could be of virtue. 

Continuation of the Diary. 

• M. Grimm sends his man cvciy da}* to make 
enquiries, and to tell me about himself. He is 
well, but he is so prostrated that he can hardly 
speak. He has not written to me for two days ; 
I have just reproached him for it. Rousseau also 
is unwell ; lie really looked very ill yesterdar^ 
He refuses to do anything, and will not consult 
a phy.sician. If I do not hear a good report of 
him this evening I shall send one to him. 

Note from Madame n’lipiNAY io Rousseau. 

Good heavens ! mv dear friend, how dis- 
tressed I am about you, and how I regret not 
to be able to keep you company ! Assure me at 
least that you want for nothing, and that I may 
count upon 3^our remembering the promise 3’ou 
made me, that, in that case, 3’'bu would appl3^ to 
me ? I am veiy well, but I am recovering my 
strength ver3’- slowl3e Good-lye ! Do ‘not write 
to me if it tires •3’'0u, but be sure and let me know 
how you are getting on. I am not strong enough 
to write an3^ more. 
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I lack the pleasure of your society-; t!tat is 
ttty greatest misfortune and my onlv need. In 
other respects, do not be uneasy on my account ; 
I am perhaps more indisposed than in real pain, 
but I cannot go out in my present state of health. 
Besides, I must wait until the present weather is- 
over, during which I ne\er go out. I cannot tell 
you what great comfort I find in our last i.alks 
together; but, until we arc able to resume them, 
for Heaven’s sake take care of your health. 

diiot/w t:ole from KotS'i AU lo Madimi n'PriSAt. 

For ife.nen's sake, .Madaine, do not send .M, 
Malouin to me any more. I niii not i/uitr ueJl 
enough to listen to his ch.iticring with pliMsurc. 

I was trembling ail d.tj jestcrd.iy at the ide.i of 
seeing him arrue; save me from ihe appretu nsinn nf 
perhaps being reduced to the nreessnj of tnating 
rudely an lionourahle man whom I tstum, .iiul 
who comes to me from aoh; awd do not jom tlw 
mimher of tiiose irouiilLsome frunds \iho, ni thru 
cfTarts to m.ike m'e live aftir thiir f.ishum, will 
make me die of ch.igrin. In truth, I should like 
to he m the rltplhs of a wildcrnt'- whin I .im ill. 

.\nother thing: otvmh'linrtl mih unsr.i-ow. 
able visits from troiibh some jsoph, I htt-idud 
ag.un when 1 saw M. de S.iiiil-I-imlr it,.Hul I loM 
him my trouhli s witit tli.tl sort of roplwhpite wh-sh 
t feel from the first for |« opie v.lmm ( t'O.i ■ lit niij) 
respect. I las he not taken it .is o f''rue.';tohim''U ' 
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’At least, I am bound to believe so, from what he 
said to me when he left, and from the message he 
sent to me b}’- his footman. Thus I have the 
happiness of gathering round me all whom I 
should like to avoid, and of keeping awa}^ all 
whom I should like to see ; that is certainly 
neither ver}^ happy nor clever on my part. • I have 
not even heard of Diderot. What a decided 
vocation for keeping to myself and never seeing 
anyone else but you ! Good-bye ! Madame. I am 
sending to enquire after Grimm’s health and yours. 
I am afraid you will guess the state of my own 
only too well from the tone of this note. I had a 
bad night, during which, as you perceive, my bile 
has been upset. I am better this morning. I. am 
writing to you, and imperceptibly everything is 
becoming calm. 

From Madame d’Epinay to M. Grimm. 

Tuesday. 

My friend, you allow yourself to be ^over- 
whelmed by your sorrow, and you do not consider 
that you have friends to console for your misfor- 
tune ; friends to whom you are necessar}?-, and who 
have nothing left if you desert them. If only you 
could see us ! if you knew the impression produced 
in our circle by the suffering you feel ! Duclos 
does not venture to show himself among us ; he is 
doing hiniself justice for the first time in his life. 
Gauffecourt, the Marquis de Saint-Lambert, and 
the Comtesse are never comfortable unless they 
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are with me or my mother. W’c are counting; iIil 
days )ou still hare to be away, and we inttiu! in 
take you to d’Epmay as soon ns \nu retun?.* ne 
wiif ad if it is agreeable to \ou ; tin. uita is my 
mother's. Vesterday we met Baron d'HoJhncfi .u 
the Tuilerfes; we did not know each other, hut we 
guessed our identities. Koii«*scnti was with usj it 
was the first time he had gone out. Tlie Baron 
accosted us, and we immediatcK begun to 
of )ou The Bhron is peculiar; he made an att.ark 
upon the stupidiU* of the Comte's 'frienil', in 
taking \ou awas from your friends m oriUr to k<tp 
)ou at Saint-Cloud, where it will he imjK>‘‘Sil)1e fjr 
jou to feel comfortable. I mformed him tint it 
wa§ m order to gne \ou the optvirtwruti of 
becoming more mtiniaicU known to ihi Pm 
d’Orlcniis, who was to pa\ .i \is»t to \our Im^ts 
“Tilt} are doing," I addnl, “what nuh of us 
would* hkt to tio '■ “ Xo one knows t>.ntr tlnn 
Ido," ht rtplitd, “hou Gnmm js to 1-^ pitud, 
but all these piojile ar< no comfort l** him " “thi 
in) honour,'’ njoiind IvoU'-'-ciu, “I sw tint it i. 
not misf(»rtiini' that makfs ('•npU ino-t unlnppv. 
it is the mann that ivciyb^Kh h iv f*’- 
him, and mulinng him vervun' at ratuhv'o Wlw. 
can't ptojd* l(a%e Inni to htms< if ' l »r no, I 
cltclan th.ii, if am misfortuiu should h pp' n t** 
mt wliuh nn frini'K do not think ll" * :* d 
taking iiotut of. 1 wish th*\ wuald 'Uo t ' t'» 
sclnttiu kind of toinfortwhuh is • ,n'.’ d t » * '■. 
for, in fwi, i ouglii to lno*\ tho' -t d 

pt rsoii wh il IS .igri ( ddt to m* lid* tiv * o 
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circumstances, I might perhaps have checked the 
continuance of this discussion, which lasted some 
considerable time ; but I had returned to Saint- 
Cloud, when the conversation became generah 

Continuation of the Diary. 

The Chevalier de Valoiy, with whom I spent 
the day 3’’esterday, confided to me the course he 
has been obliged to take in order to avoid the ill- 
temper of Mademoiselle d’Ette, which is becom- 
ing every da)’^ more insupportable. He has just 
acquired an estate in the neighbourhpod of his 
brother’s, and he has persuaded him to let one of 
his daughters live with him to do the honours of 
his house. She will arrive in Paris almost imme- 
diately, and will go back with her uncle. Made- 
moiselle d’Ette knows nothing about this arrange- 
ment. The Chevalier intends to keep her in 
ignorance until he has left, in order to avoid 
the violent scenes which will be sure to be the 
result of this farewell. He is even going at 
first to spend a few weeks at his brother’s house, 
in order to shelter himself from her first outbursts 
of rage. I do not think this is a needless pre- 
caution. 


From Madame d’Epinay io M. Grimm. 

At last I have got rid of Duclos, and I hope, 
my friend, that 3^11 will not disapprove of what 
I have done. His impertinence was so marked 
yesterday that it was really impossible^ to put 
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up With It The following wnt wlnt took phrt_, 
} 0 u can form jour own opinion upon m\ toinhn-t 
I do not know whether I Inic told \ou tint 
Vnlort’s niece, who is stneing in Pans for n fort- 
niglit onlj , had entreated me to gi\ c her tlu ojijior* 
tunitj of hearing Jeljotte 1 aceordingh held 
■a daj with him, but, without settling im thing, 
he ga\e me to understand that if Diirlos w is thin 
he would not sing “ I ha\e obtained a fortmJilN 
leare to rest inj-self,” he said, " ind llii piihlir 
might not he pleased if 1 einplojed it m sint, 
ing .at Slippers" I told linn tint h< loiild torin 
with the certamtj of finding onh a small audiimi , 
and one not .at all hkclj localise hnii iiij imior- 
mice I according!) inide irrangmunts to hot 
nobod) hut the Chee dicr, his iintt, ind M iih 
moiselle dTtte I was not .at home !o inion 
else, not cien to \ou, as I told sou 

Duclos ind sent during tin inoriiin ; t” ask 
whether t should be U lioim m tlu (untti i 
ri plied “No’ \t mi o clock In jiiiscntid hui 
Seif, be w IS told tb It 1 was out lit it pil'd th U In 
would eoint in and w iil for me Ms s, r\ uit n >t 
knowing oil It elo do, objitleil tb il llwa hui iii 
orders, and til it th<\ cotilil no’ ulimt ui\i u 
lit asked to s(c Lmant md wi illowid to i ' 

III III wi lit 111 Hit son’s Moni Ml on • t'ii‘ 

Slid that hi would go mil inform him "Wls's 
IS he’ he isked ‘ In Midmii ipinn t 
‘•I will go tliire' 111 aid. iiid In ttit<'<d tm 
room, hughm„ hki a nndmm ‘ lU (osl‘ 
s,iid, "1 KntW quite will s'u w is it h ti 
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“Yes, Monsieur,” I rejoined, “but not to you, 
as I informed you.” 

I sent my 'children away in order to have an 
opportunity of rebukinj:'; Duclos for his insolence. 
“ You will make me dismiss m3' door-keeper for 
havine: disobeyed mv orders,” said 1 . “ It is not 

his fault,” he rejoined; and he related to me what I 
have just told }'ou. “ I am quite aware,” he con- 

tinued, “ that 3'ou had informed me that }'ou 
would not be at home, but I did not believe it, 
and I want to know who are the persons with 
whom I ma\' not associate.” I replied that it 
seemed to me ver}' stranj^e that I could not do 
an3'thing in m}' own house without his being in- 
formed of it ; that I had told him so definite!}', 
and more than once, that T wanted to be free, 
that he ought to have considered it settled ; and, 
lastl}', that I had quite made up m}' mind to ask him 
to go awa3Mvithout giving him an}' further explana- 
tion of my wishes. But his curiosity gained 
the day and induced him to answer more mildh' 
than I expected. “ I Avill go,” he said, “ I 
will go when' supper is served, or when your 
visitors arrive.” I saw, from something else he 
said, that he suspected I was expecting you, and 
intended to sup alone with you. Seeing that he 
gained nothing by questioning, he said : “ Confess 
that you are expecting Grimm, and I will go.” 
“I have nothing to confess,” I replied, “unless 
it be that you will force me to take violent 
measures if' you do not go.” Then, fearing that 
some disagreeable outburst might result from 
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his suspicions, I added: ‘-Who noiild nnW 
it neccssan- for me, I a«k \ou, lo «luU nn 
door and make a mystetn of" it. if I uert' tv 
pecting M. GnmmV*’ “The deuce. Mathnu! 

I did not think you were so ’* “If I ull 

)ou who it IS I am cxpectmi;. will \ou co at 
once ? ” “ Yes, on mv honour." “ I am c\j>ct- 
in" the Chexaher do Yalonnnd his nncc." “Ah. 
ah! and JcKottc; isn't u so? And wh\ did \oU 
not tell me ^ " “I do not sny so" “ NV, hjt 
I say so. Didn’t I hear the other d.\v r Ishe 
asked }ou ; I was there. The <ovromh? I .im 
sure that it is he who h.is rei|uircd that I sho.jUl 
not be present, and \ou are fi>oIisli cnoutjh to h *'d 
\ ourself to sucli impcrtintnce \ nue pirt he 
IS makintt sou ptax ^ Deuce take nu ' to dfi\c 
.awax xour fnendsl .\ p«pp> who onh nxtds \ 
cold to annihilate his t niiri t \isti nt e ! " 

Ht had reached this point whtn nn r\ xrt 
tame to ask me .an a<Idrtss for a panetishuh I 
was sondinij lo snm«on« **^u’5 will hUvl iT* 
card on tht niani»lpit«.r. ' I s.\ul !I« .xrnl I 
Ixith looked for it without Ikiu.; .xh*' lo hnl >: 
Dados, xxho w.as impnnni .\t (Thou, t s 
said lo me "Wh.at! th**' okl addr*' ' ■> \ h d‘ 
xxcre there’ I haxi )U't tlnown lh< m ri tl t 1 o ; 
\<M\ know ijutte Will ihit f am r^'t fe'd ni u ■ ’ 
pijHP- \V!iitth< dt'ui* d<- ' ft la itt' r * If ^ 
wantul ihtm, win dulr t xt>vj Ks V th * i p ' 

“ \iun-'ieiir,’’ I '■lid li* ban. *‘ih' p-ip *; ■ 

IS i,)o rnudi I flnm l'. l>- nn-'n ^ m i x * 

houst. ard Tu> om *1' , •• d, i-' « 'd : t-> p' 
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it to you, I ask you 
“ Zounds 1 ” he replied 
to come back, and, if] 
you, 1 swear that I 
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to leave it immediatel3^” 
1 , I shan’t be in a huiT}'- 
you want people to toady 
will never set foot inside 
•oil should go on 3*our knees 


it again, even though 
to ask me.” jbat this scene upset me so 

I confess to you tjc evening that I was unable 
much for the rest of tljl attributed my uneasiness 
to enjoy anything. - jhcalth, and 1113- word was 
to the state of my it is an accomplished fact, 
believed. Now that tit I am only too happy to 
I believe, in truth, th an opportunity of getting 
have had so suitabW tyranny humiliated me in 
rid of a man whosepnbearable. Good-b3’e ! m3' 
proportion as it was jl^or a little fresh air to take 
friend. I am going Jes with my children. Shall 
a turn in the Tuileri" ? 

I see 3’-ou this evening 


CONTINU-AT] 


lox OF THE Diary. 

r ! There are things — oh, I 
It is very singula at all 1 What impudence 1 


cannot understand i 
In spite of Duclos’ 
morning, when I ca: 


pretended anger, 3>'esterda3^ 
ine in from my walk, I found 
This made me resolve to 


that he had called.p as would ensure me against 
give such instruction^’ measures he might take to 
seeing him, whateve I imagined that he had felt 
obtain an inter\dew.ps conduct, and that he was 
the impropriety of jexcuses ; but M. Grimm, who 
anxious to make his? course I had taken, had ad- 
had approved of thi 
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vised me not to see him n<riin, it lost until )t 
apologised to me m writing and ckirU admitted 
his impertinence Par from tins heing tiu e ise 
when I awoke this morning I found the folhmiiM 
note from him 

“ Let me know if jou sup nt home to ni,!it 
1 forget -jour outburst of jnssion when I think tf 
the mjur) a rupture with me would do to iniir 
reputation Poor child' \ou make me piti jmi ' 
\ou ire being piijed with, ind \mi do not. suv 
pect It I must be a \tr) honest imn to In ln\i 
towards joti as f do '' 

I felt so disgusted with this no'e, thil. if 
Diiclos had pre^ented limisi If, I In Inn tint 1 
should hue had him thrown out of Ihi iiinilm 
I had confided to Gaufficourt whit hid tdn 
pilot the dll hefore “ fJe firm. In siid to in . 

" if lou knew in whit t< rms til It ri i al t dU d« it 
lou 111 socitti, loii would Idush with in., ’, h' 
conduct low ards urn shows unp irdh h d fil n 

In spiti of tins, IS lontimpl w is tin iib 
feeling which It suited me to show tow itd b ii 
1 tonfmKl nnself to writing him Ih fdli ii 
Utter 

\ou laimot think how I nht lo n • r 
rovili 1 im so httle wirtln of it th it 1 el > i * 
idii'i Kill lo hsitn to its proinj tm xn tl*^ < v i 
ofioming to nil Inmse m spite i f eni i i h » ! r 

whtiitier uid unde r 1 hue i po e i o' i , 
U,Isbdlnn t rei' lulii hue in i put < Ii'e'~ 
at emee , howi 11' <li i 'u lid tel i 't i 
Ik fe't ml elf ^ eiU I 1 e e If 11 llttl e * 1 1* ' 
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that I can allow you to honour me with 

^ Dresence out of pity. Leave me, I beg 

to look after my reputation, and, for 

Vs sake, let me no longer owe anything to 

Further, if you wish to gain the title of 

^ iiest man in my estimation, let it at least 

because I cannot give' you the 

^ ^hout ruining 3mu. If I am weak, or good- 

.^^id or timid enough to spare you, let that 

^ ide you, if possible, in the future to show 
Tis.txir€ ^ 

;r delicacy, and above all, greater honesty in 

PersP'^^onduct ; for the public is not always content 

greate^^^^^^^ and, unless you take care, it will 

Vet to know you as well as I do.” 
with = ^ 

soon \ 

n the receipt of this letter, Duclos appears 

^ve made up his mind; he called upon Monsieur 

, ^rancueil, and, finding that he was a less con- 
to ha’ • • ’ ” ' . 

^ p visitor at Madame d’Epinay’s than formerly, 

lagined that he had some complaint against 

stant that, as he was no longer likely to 

apt to investigate his conduct, he might, 

’ Dut running the risk of being given the lie, 

any account he pleased of his retreat. He 

^ rdingly told M. de Francueil that he had 

to leave off visiting Madame d’Epinay, 


n.cco * ■ 

^ .[Use he clearly saw that, since Grimm had 

^hne the master in her house, old friends, 

^ giall}'^ persons who told the truth, no longer 

the happiness of pleasing ; that Madame 

was becoming unjust, bitter, and capri- 
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Clous, and that, since he had not been able to 
mahe her see hotr dangerous for her this ne'\ 
mtimac) was, nothing was left for him except to 
ttithdrau, the more so as he could not conceal 
from himself that she would nexer forgue him 
for having unmasked Monsieur Grimm. “ Diit," 
he added, “as I have done m) dut) ,and have 
always behaved like an honourable man and a 
true friend, I sim])ly retire and wash nij h.inds 
of anything that may h.-ippon." 

Although this language flattered Francutil's 
passion and jealousy, he had Ins suspicions of 
Duclos, and could not endure the idea that 
Madame d'Epmay' had really hehaved h.adly to 
him. He had sullicicnt control oier hinKclf to 
give Duclos a vague answer, and to cvhihit the 
greatest possible esteem for mv ward. Confounded 
nt having missed Ins aim, Dnclos wilhdrcw, after 
having begged him not to mention bis cauvis of 
complaint, out of consideration, as be asMtted, for 
Madame d'bpmay. M de- I-rancuul calhd iijHin 
me the same d ly to find out vvlul bail ntin 
place’, anti gave me an necount of the visit winch 
he had received, hut, Ikiii" som< wh U mon smtm 
with me, he did not corneal from mi llui In ‘iiv- 
pected Monsieur Grimm of mining in M.vil mu 
d'Uptn.ay’s ojunion all her old fntntls ^ 1 tv- 
plained to him the- re’ason uhtth hid dtcithd !>'■.' 
to forbitl Duclos the house, anti I “ urtti hmi 
posilitely tint I saw noihiug siisin mus in h-r 
intimacy with (.nmm. tint, afn r m.v t vj,' ui n, ’•>, 
he was tohrably lalm .mtl lonimurd to vi 1 ■■i 
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almost as before. As for Monsieur d’Epinay, he 
contented himself with asking why he never saw 
Duclos. Madame d’Epinay replied ; “ For very 
good reasons ; he is a rascal who has tricked us 
all.” “ By heaven,” said he, “what a wonderful 
discovery ! have you only found that out to-day ? 
and is that the reason why you refuse to see him ? 
On my honour, if one looked at so closely — he will 
do you a mischief, be careful.” “ Ah, Monsieur,” 
I replied, “ I despise him too much to fear him.” 
“ Ah, good heavens, yes ! In short, everyone does 
as he likes ; I wash my hands of it ; I have nothing 
at all to do with it, nothing at all ; I will not see 
him again at my house, but you will not prevent 
me from being civil to him ; I wish to be on good 
terms with everybody.” “You are free to be so, — 
even with your conscience, if you can.” 

He kept his word in regard to Duclos, whom 
he received as usual wherever he met him. 

The Chevalier de Valory, as has been seen, 
was on the point of setting out with his niece to 
take possession of the property which he had just 
acquired. In spite of all the precautions which 
they had taken, the secret could not be sufficiently 
well kept to prevent some of the necessary pre- 
parations for a complete removal becoming known 
to Mademoiselle d’Ette and arousing her violent 
suspicions. She spent some days in putting a 
restraint upon herself, in order to keep a better 
watch on the Chevalier and his niece ; but 
what she observed was calculated neither to 
give her any information nor to reassure her. 

VOL. II 13 
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One night, hone^er, the greater part of" which 
she had spent in a state of great uneasiness, site 
entered the Chevalier’s room , he vvas asleep ; 
she woke him, sat down upon ins bed, and entered 
upon an explanation with all the violence and furj 
which inspired her The Chevalier, after having 
vainly emplo3ed, in order to calm her, all the 
means which his natural good nature suggfttil 
to him, at length gave her to understand, m most 
definite language, that he vvas going to separate 
from her for ever, and to flj from a hell whiih 
he could no longer put up with. This eoiifidineo, 
which was not calculated to appease her, re- 
doubled her rage “ Since this is so ” she replied, 
“get out of m) house immcilnul) , Voii wire 
to start in a w eek , it is rendering j ou i si rv iro 
to make )ou start at once Tv era thing lure 

belongs to me — the' lca«c ts in m\ innii' It 
does not suit me to allow joii to renum at mv 
house an} longer Get up. Monsieur, .ind rnind 
vou take nothing awaj without m,v p' rimssmn 
Tins harangue, proiiouiice'd in a (one wliili 
hardlj admitted of repiv, mule the Cluv.ilur 
eijuall) indignant and .istonislurl "I sw, ir to 
vou,” hr aiiswerifl, “tint if 1 wire .iloni lu rt , 

1 would not wait twice to lu told to go. hut, 
Mademoiselle, rememlur tint von owe 'du ti • 
spict to 111) mice, .mil tint 1 will not .ilhn .mvo'e 
to show .a want of it tovv.irels In r “ \lthot h 
I sironglv suspect vtuir nun,” ripluel M -d' . 
raenselh d’litti , " of 1 h irig in h i m ' dii toj, ..',1 
peril ips even of luing tin c iu‘< of vo. t m ' 
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conduct, I consent not to put her out of doors 
before daylight ; but, as for you, once again I 
say get up, pack up 3’'Our tilings, and both of 3^ou 
leave the house as soon as she is up.” 

With these words, she left the Chevalier’s 
room. He got up, packed up his papers and 
linen, wrote a note to Mademoiselle d’Ette, in- 
structing her to send to him at his brother’s house 
evervthing she did not want, and then went to 
his niece’s room. He woke lier, and told her of 
what had just taken place. She indignantl3^ said 
that she would not ^texy a quarter of an hour in 
the house of such a fur3^ ; that she would get up 
and leave the house immediatel3'. But, when 
the3’' reflected that thc3* did not know where 
to go at so early an hour, the3' could not lielp 
laughing at their position and utter rout. Al- 
though it was onl3^ seven o’clock. Mademoiselle 
de Valoiy^ begged her uncle to take her to Madame 
d’Epina3^’s, and then to go and find some furnished 
rooms for the four da3's the3' still had to remain 
in Paris ; for it was not possible to cut short their 
sta3q since the carriages which were to take them 
had not 3'et arrived. 

While they were deliberating upon the course 
which the3^ proposed to take, a letter from Made- 
moiselle d’Ette was brought to the Chevalier, in 
which she exhausted all her eloquence to obtain 
his forgiveness, and to dissaude him from going. 
This letter contained everything that the most un- 
bridled passion could dictate ; love, humilit3q 
remorse, threats, revenge, promises, expressions 

13—2 
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of affection, nothing was omitted, and the whole 
tenour of it clearly showed a most disordered brain. 
Far from producing the effect she expected, the 
letter so alarmed the Chevalier and his niece, that 
they left the house ivith the greatest precipitation. 
They took nothing with them except Mademoiselle 
Valory’s belongings and the Chevalier’s parcel, 
leaving everything else at the mercy of Made- 
moiselle d’Ette. 

When they reached Madame d’Epinay's house, 
they asked the sen ant to call her, and related 
their adventure. She said that she uould not 
allow them to go into apartments at alt, and w cnt 
and asked her husband to be good enough to let 
them hate a small, unoccupied set of rooms in 
the house. He consented, and they took up their 
quarters there. 

When Mademoiselle d’Ettc found that the 
Chevalier had left, her fury was indescribable ; 
she broke evertiiing that she could lay her hands 
upon , but seeing from the Chevalier’s letter, which 
she found upon her table, that lie left her m hatever 
she thought fit to take, she considered it best to 
keep eterything and not to break anything else. 
She ncrer forgave Mad.ime d’Epinaj for baring 
sheltered the Cher.dier and Ills niece; m her 
opinion, till!, showed a disgusting w.int of respect 
for her , and, in consequence of this opinion, she 
rowed against her a hatred which has nerer been 
gnen the he. Shu cren carried her compl.iints to 
Madame d'Esclarellcs; and, in order to substan- 
tiate It better, she w.as not afraid to disgrace lur- 
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self by openly proclaiming, not only to Madame 
d’Esclavelles, but ('.very where, the life which she 
had led as the Clnwalicr’s mistress; and, in order 
to show what sh('. called Madame d’b^])inay’s in- 
gratitude, she boldly related all tlie details of the 
confidential terms on which she had been with 
her. As soon as I heard of her disgraceful con- 
duct, I went to her house, and, having spoken 
very firmly to her, and seeing that it produced 
no effect, I ]:)retendcd that 1 had never lieard of 
the majority of the facts which she ventured to 
affirm ; slie offered me j:)roofs of them in writing ; 
that was exactly what I wanted. 'Phen T took ]X)s- 
session of all the papers which she gave me to 
read, and ]:)ut them in my pocket. She wanted 
to stop mo, but I told her tliat, unless she im- 
mediately lianded over to me all the ]:)a])ers slic 
might have tliat related to l’'rancueil and Madame 
d’Epinay, I would at once obtain an order of 
arrest, and have her locked up. vShe proceeded 
to burst into tears, tore her hair, and finished by 
giving me all the evidence she had against my 
ward. I earnestly begged her, when I left, to 
keep quiet on this jDoint, if she wanted me to do 
the same by her. All Madame d’l^pinay’s friends 
refused to see this scliemer again, and I was 
not at all surprised when I learned, some months 
later, that she had formed a very intimate con- 
nection with buclos. 
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Continuation of Madame d'Epinai’s Diari 

How dear);) I haie just paid for the faults 
which are onlj due to the wealiness of mj 
character f I will conquer it or die in the at- 
tempt During the two months that I hare been 
here, I might ha\e been perfectlj happj, but I 
ha\e done just what was wanted to destro} this 
happiness , I ha\ e presumed too much upon m) 
prudence and good intentions 

We were leading a lery happy life, mj motlier, 
mj children, and mjself, the Comtessc d’Houdetot 
and the Marquis de Samt-Lambert had taken 
up their quarters with us M Grimm ga^c us 
all the time during which he was not obliged to 
be in attendance upon the Due d'Orlcans 1\[ 
de Francueil came noarlj as often as M Grimm, 
and he seemed at first to ha\c no objection to 
his compan) The) eren shared in perfect Inr- 
mon) the trouble which thej were good enough 
to take about the instruction of m) children 
When m) health, which is dailj breaking uji, 
did not allow me to take long walks, 1 remained 
with M Grimm, or with M ITancueil, in whose 
heart 1 congratulated mjself upon h.iemg restored 
tranquillit) One d i) he told me that the efforts 
which he made to oeercome the feeling of melan- 
chol) which consumed him were inconceirahle, 
and were becoming too much for him I rejihed 
that attempting to conceal our grief iinarinbl) 
increased it, that we ought to know how to hi 
melanchol) with our friends, not to leaw them 
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as long as wc were comfortable witli them, 
and to lca^•e them when we foresaw that we 
should be happier elsewhere. “ Alas ! ” he replied, 
“the truth is that I can neither leave you nor 
avoid 3*ou.” These words displeased me, and 
I told him so. He protested against my harsh- 
ness. “ I ask nothing from you,” he said to me ; 
“I make no kind of claim calculated to alarm you. 
I only claim the rights which you have allowed 
me to keep, the rights of a friend. You wish me 
to flatter myself that I am one of your friends, 
and you impose silence upon me if I venture for 
a moment to speak to you about my sorrows. I 
onlv ask vou not to treat me worse than them.” 

In fact, I do not know all that he said to me, 
but he assured me so earnestly that even the 
conversation he had just had with me made him 
happ}', that I thought I might allow myself to 
listen to him sometimes, but only when he w^as 
so terribly melancholy, that some such consola- 
tion became necessary to him ; and I gave him 
the promise he asked for. I repeated to Monsieur 
Grimm the conversation I had had with Francueil; 
he disapproved of my promise to listen to his 
complaints. I regarded this disapproval as mis- 
placed harshness on his part ; and, as he had 
distrusted my sincerity and feelings for him 
during the time when Duclos had so greatly 
alarmed me in regard to his, I fancied that the 
petty tyranny which he attempted to exercise 
was a consequence of his past doubts. Being 
quite convinced that m}’- intentions were good, I 
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reassured myself, and regarded as an idle fancy 
his confident assertion that I should soon haie 
cause to regret my condescension 

Hoi\e\cr, Monsieur de Francueil, iihile he 
dreaded my presence, could no longer do with- 
out It He found excuses iiitliout number for 
conversations with me, and ulien I endeaioured 
to a\oid opportunities of speaking to him, he fell 
into such a state of despair that it made my heart 
bleed Then I did my utmost to bring him back 
to a reasonable frame of mind Sometimes 1 
succeeded , but at other times I iias obliged 
to allow him to avoid M Grimm’s compan}, and 
to let him go as soon as lie armed Mhcn 1 
had produced anj effect upon rranciieil’s mind, 

I informed Monsieur Gnmm , but when he w-as 
unreasonable, I axoidcd speaking about it to him, 
for fear he might adxisc mo to discontinue this 
consolation, which I considered xcr) harmless, .uid 
which, in perfect smce’rity, [ hoped rnncueil 
would almost immcdiatcl) no longer need 

Mj mother obsened that rranciieirs hc- 
haeiour and mine were not natural She became 
uneasj and informed M Grimm “ The m in has 
bewitched her,” she said “In the nim< of the 
esteem and friendship which joii fcil for her, 
Monsie'ur, point out the truth to her, she his 
confidence m jour opinion But whit is tin hist 
thing to do’” Tor, after what tint ilisgnic< till 
creature If’Iklte has said, one can do iiolhuig 
without exposing one-self to danger” 

M Grimm spoke to me ns mj nmllu r desired ; 
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but with such caution, I might almost say' cold- 
ness, that I understood that my conduct might 
be liable to an unfavourable interpretation, and 
that he was vexed at it, although he said nothing 
to me ; but, either from pride, or from annoyance 
at having been so ill-judged, I contented myself 
with telling him, as coldly as he had spoken 
to me, that I would not neglect his advice. The 
following day, I declared to M.- de Francueil that 
in future I would have no more private conversa- 
tion with him, since I had not succeeded as well 
as I had hoped in my desire to restore his peace 
of mind. The interview was somewhat stormy ; 
I left it with tears in my eyes, and retired to my 
room. M. Grimm, having seen me pass, went 
down to the terrace whence I had come ; there he 
found Francueil, whom I had left in the greatest 
despair. He passed close to him and saluted 
him ; but Francueil, either because he was ab- 
sorbed in thought and did not see Grimm at 
all, or because he really intended to insult him, 
walked on hastily without returning his salute, 
and without even appearing to notice it. Annoyed 
at this behaviour, M. Grimm came up to my room 
again, and asked me for an explanation. I told 
him quite simply what had taken place, and how 
little I had succeeded in calming Francueil. “ I 
am not surprised,” he replied ; “ through your ill- 
judged pity, you are prolonging his unhappiness 
indefinitely. You ought, from the very first 
moment, to have forbidden him to make com- 
plaints, and even to have refused to admit him 
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if he had persisted in-making them I let jou 
go }Our o^\n as long as jou chose, for mis- 
placed ad\ice might ha\e displeased )Ou; and 
besides, since ha\e been in the countr)% jou 
Iia\e not asked for anj , but to-da), things ha^e 
gone so far that the3 unendurable, unless it is 
3 our intention to make me make up m3 mind- — ” 
“I*” I said eagerl\, “can 30U imagine it’" 
“ But," he rejoined, "it would perhaps be better 
for e\er3bod3 You are making me pla) a part 
that IS Nerj insipid and aer} improper for }ou, 
Madame, if jou will allow me to sa) so ’’ " You 
drive me to despair," I added, "do not think 
of this idea for a moment, but tell me what 
IS to be done " " You must keep calm , and, 

if 30U wish for m3 advice, Madimc, I think 
that, if he again attempts to speak to 3 on, 
30U ought to tell him /irml) tint he must no 
longer think of talking to 30U about wint 3011 
no longer wish to hear, tell him thu vour 
friendship for him Ins led vou to hchuc with 
a condescension which his own conduct cau-.i-s 
30U to regret, and that it now rC‘'ts with him to 
seek the means v\hich he considers most ciliei- 
cious for his recover) , but tint, for the future, 
he must not take 30U into account at all, and 
that, m order to cut short tlie remarks uhicli 
people arc certain to mxKc, 3011 advist hun to 
go aw'a} ^'ou can soften this decision bj as- 
suring him of the feelings with which vou oiiglit. 
and will doubtless conimue to rtgard him, ih it, 
Madame,” smd M Orimm \cr> coUll), "is wint 
the respect vou owe to vourself requm s '* 
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never ceased, up to the? present moment, to enter- 
tain the public with the secrets j ou ha\ e confided 
to them, and with those whicli they falsely and 
spitefully imagine you may ha\ e confided to them ” 
This avowal, far from reassuring me, ended b} 
disturbing me “ You ought no longer to allou 
yourself to talk with Af de Francueil,” added 
M Gnmm, “ except to represent to him stronijly 
that he is unpardonably wanting in respect to 
you, by behaMng in a manner calculated to make 
people imagine }ou are guilty of offencts which 
he knows very well that >ou ha\c not committed. 
Once again, it is necessaiy to ^>alt and '•ce what 
he IS going to do, and whether it is against me 
that he bears ill-uill In an} case, ) do not 
think that you ought to allow him to I)6hn^e 
towards me as he is doing, for, if it continues, 

I must refuse to see him, and, if it were not 
for the respect wlucli I owe )o«, and the fiar 
of compromising }ou, I should not w.ut an} 
longer without demanding an evplanalion from 
him ” 

I was onl} too afraid that, in rcahl), Tran, 
cueil’s intention was to seek a (piarrcl with M. 
Gnmm Some expressions In had 1< i slip Ind 
made me suspect this, and I shiuhUred at the 
xec} first word M Gnmni *'*ttd to iiu .^l^ot^t 
what had just taken place between them '‘’lou 
arc right,” I slid to him eager!} '* I wdl speal to 
him about it at once, ‘-o as to m d^c him dti r his 
bchaxiour” “What makes \oii fiuttr }<uir'-tU 
now that }OU can do it’ A moment ago \ou 
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despaired of it.” “ I despaired of doing so 
without exposing myself to the risk of a scandal 
which I no longer fear since 3^011 arc exposed 
to it.” “ Do you not see that this is not the 
moment to speak to him ? You can onl}* know 
through me the details of the want of courtes}’' 
which he has shown me. Let us wait till to- 
morrow, unless he gives 3-ou an opportunit}^ of 
seeing for yourself.” » 

I pretended to 3'icld, in order to lose no more 
time for what I proposed to do. I was greatl3f 
alarmed ; I was afraid that M. Grimm might 
think himself compelled to require satisfaction for 
the insult he had just received; his opposition to 
m3’ desire to speak at once to Francueil appeared 
to me to be a proof of it ; and, as I felt that he 
would keep a sufricicntl3^ close watch upon me to 
prevent me sa3hng an3'thing to him, I resolved to 
write Francueil a long letter, in which I told him 
that I had seen from m3' window how he had just 
treated M. Grimm. I declared that I was exceedingl3^ 
vexed at it, since, under the circumstances, it 
became a personal insult to m3'self. I reviewed, 
with warmth, all his past conduct ; I asked him 
b3' what right he ventured to disturb m3' peace 
of mind at the present time, when m3’ indul- 
gence had led me to put up with his unreason- 
ableness for the last five months, whereas it ought 
. not to have engaged m3' attention for even a 
quarter of an hour. I ended b3’ demanding that 
he should either assure M. Grimm in my presence 
that he had not seen him, or that he should go 
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away until he had recoiered hjs senses, and iras 
in a condition to present himself to me nitliout 
failing m the respect which was due from him to 
me, either personally or in the person of m) 
friends I declared to him that, if Jie did not 
strictly follow out mj instructions, hc-would for 
ever lose the esteem and friendship which it would 
hare been rerj pleasant for me to be able to retain 
for •him I told him, further, that it was c\trctTiclj 

repugnant to me to act with such screrit), Jiccause 
he was and alwajs would be dear to me, unless he 
obliged me to efface his image entirely from m) 
heart 

It was neccssaiy to find an opportunity to giro 
him this letter without M Grimm’s knowledge 
He might hare approred of it at any other time , 
but norr I felt, or, at least, I thought, that lie 
was certain to forbid me to do any thing at ill. i ri n 
thougli he migiit apprort of it m the bottom of 
his heart Completely occupied with m\ ftars 
and the remedy which 1 belicrcd I rras applring 
to them, 1 tried to find means to h ind him nu 
letter without being ohserred, I trembietl as if 
I had committed a bad action, anti 1 w is ,as 
arrkward as was to he expected, consult ring niy 
frame of mind Unfortunately , V (,nmm now i d 
me secretly giring a paper to rrani ii< il , n w is 
about nine o’cloek in the erening, there w is i 
large number of visitors, and 'ome imi-.|t w is 
going on, he suddenly assumed i cold and iroiiu il 
nir which drove me to elespair , he no tiovihs 
thought that lie had been deceived 1 tnid to 
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say a few words to him after supper, but he 
turned his back upon me without ‘answering. 
Francueil, on his part, had read my letter, and im- 
mediately after supper withdrew to his room, on 
the pretext that he had some letters to write. 
Grimm -thgn thought that I had made an ap- 
pointment with him ; and, pretending to trouble 
little .about it, said to me carelessly that he had 
received some letters which summoned him to 
Paris early on the following morning ; luckily 
there was no necessity for it. 

Despair took possession of me to such an extent 
that, if at this cruel moment I did nothing to com- 
promise myself, it was entirely due to chance and 
my lucky star. However, I had no doubt that 
the night would bring about the most tragic 
catastrophe. I spent the time standing up in 
my room in a condition of most violent excite- 
ment ; I wrote to Monsieur Grimm, I wrote to 
Francueil, I burned my letters almost as soon 
as they were written. The least noise froze my 
senses, and as Monsieur Grimm and Francueil 
hardly slept any more than I did, and their rooms 
were not far from mine, I was kept in a state of 
perpetual alarm by the almost constant move- 
ment which I heard there. 

About five o’clock, worn out by fatigue and 
mental distress, as everything seemed quiet in 
the house, I threw myself on my bed to take 
a little rest. I did not wake till nine o’clock. 
As I was usually a much earlier riser, and people 
always judge according to the idea which has 
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Struck them, ilonsieur Grimm concluded from 
it that all that was taking place around me, and, 
abote ail, his indifference, had but little effect 
upon me , and for this reason he did not shon him- 
self in mj room until all the guests had assembled 
for breakfast I was utterlj astonished to hear 
that Monsieur de Francneil had left at si\ o’clock. 
But Monsieur Gnmm behcrcd that he had gone 
away by m3 orders, and that m3 surprise ms 
on!3 pretended SI3 first impulse was to fear 
that something had taken place between them, 
and I grew pale and red 63 turns 

Howeter, I was somewhat reassured on seeing 
the coolness of Monsieur Grimm, who put <iuitt. 
a different interpretation upon the conflicting 
emotions which agitated me He retired to 
dress before 303 of the others, so tint it was 
impossible for me to sa3 a single word to him 
Then, seeing clearl3 that he was aaoiding mt, 

I wrote him a line, begging him not to go or 
to condemn me unheard , and I went to the 
door of his room m3 self to gne him the note 
As lus man was there he could not refuse it, 
but he took It aer) gra\d3 and Hid it upon the 
mantelpiece, thanking me as if for something tint 
was annccessxr}, and the comcnl-: of whiiJi he 
knew b3 heart I whispered to him Monsieur, 
30U are cany mg harshness and injustice loo fir 
It IS for the last time that I ask 300 to hear im 
]f30u still refuse me, 1 am courageous, and 1 
am not guilte I ha\t more troublt tinii I can 
endure I can no longer answer for m3 self 
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At that time I was in that state of dejection 
in whicli one ceases to feel an 3 ’thing, and evcr}^- 
thing that occurs is a matter of indifference. In 
this condition I went back to my room, where I 
remained in a kind of prostration. 

For some time past, the indifferent state of 
my health had oidiged me to take my meals 
in my room b}- m}-self, and, when there was 
company, 1 did not show m\'self until five o’clock 
in the afternoon. The morning passed without m}^ 
hearing anything of M. Grimm, and he came to 
. dinner without ha\-ing been to see me. At three 
o’clock, before the}' had left the table, a special 
messenger came from Francucil with a large 
parcel and a little box. He was shown up to my 
room. I took the parcel, and, as I had neither 
the strength nor the inclination to open it, I 
informed him that I was unwell, and that, if he 
wanted an answer, I would give him one to- 
morrow. He also brought a letter for ni}^ 
husband, which contained an adequate excuse for 
his hasty departure. 

When dinner was over, M. Grimm at length 
came up to m}' room alone. I thought that 
curiosity had more to do with his visit than 
sympathy. I had just opened the box and the 
parcel; they contained all ni}'’ letters and my' 
likeness, which Francueil returned, together with 
a letter twelve pages long, in which all that frenzy, 
repentance, despair, and regret could suggest was 
depicted. He bade me an eternal farewell, and 
informed me that he intended to leave for his 
estate the following day. 
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I was overcome with grief wlien I thoiiglit of 
his terrible condition, and I confess that the 
companson of w hat he was suffering for mj sake 
with M Grimm’s harshness was not farourable 
to the latter He was struck by m} dejection, 
from what he told me afterwards, and by the 
despair which was depicted upon my countenance 
As soon as he entered the room, “ Madame," said 
he, "I have come to know what you have to say to 
me ” I looked at him with dimmed eyes, without 
uttering a word He was alarmed “ I do not 
know," he continued, "wliy you wish to pretent 
me from leaving With a little more sincerity, 
vve should all be less to he pitied , I cannot endure 
the idea of causing you unhappiness, or of being 

the cause ” " My friend,” I said to him, 

. “ I do not find that you arc at all what I thought 
you to be , you arc harsh and tyrannic il , it seems 
to me that you arc pushing the part of a friiiid 
beyond the limits prescribed by indulgtnci and 
kindness ” “ I have had a presentiment, Mad imi, 
that the firmness, the impulsiveness of a clniraclir 
like mine would ill agree uilli the weakness of 


yours I cannot be of service to my frit nils 

escept in my own way " “ \h, Monsieur, 

there is no doubt that the good you do to otlu rs 
costs them a very heavy priee'" “ I am .iw ire of 
it, but I have warned you of it It is you who 
liavc asked my advice , you know how litlU 
eagerness I showed to give it, but it ilots not suit 
me that anyone -should ask fori! only m ordtr to 
despise It, 1 sav again, Madame, peril i|i you 
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think more of your old intimacies than you your- 
self imagine ” “ Look,” I exclaimed, inter- 

rupting him and handing him Francueil’s letter ; 
“ see how unjust your suspicions are, and how 
cruelly you are behaving ! ” He read the letter 
without saying a word. However, I must do him 
the justice to admit that, if he was touched by 
my condition, he showed himself even more 
affected by the thought of the harshness he had 
shown towards me, when I confessed the indiscre- 
tion I had committed without his knowledge. I 
admitted that he might have mistaken my conduct, 
but I found no less difficulty in forgetting his 
harshness, in spite of all the regret for it which 
he manifested, and all his efforts to make amends 
for it. This incident has left in 'my heart such 
lasting traces of despair, that I believe I shall feel 
its effects all my life, and although at present I 
am calm, I am conscious of a feeling of melan- 
choly which it is impossible to overcome. 

Two days afterwards, I heard that Francueil 
had left for Chenonceaux, where he had expressed 
his intention of spending six months. 

Continuation of the Diary. 

How often, during the last few days, have I 
had reason to reflect upon the disagreeable con- 
sequences, and even misfortunes, which may result 
from rash behaviour ! The loss of the confidence 
and esteem of my friend ; an appearance of 
double-dealing, falsehood, and dishonesty attach- 

14 — 2 
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ing to my conduct ; the neglect of my children’s 
education ; a spirit of constraint and distrust 
aroused in the minds of all about me ; iny mother 
uneasy and inquisitive, equally afraid to ask 
questions, gam information, or hold her tongue; 
my health destroyed by trouble, alarm, and 
grief; the life and honour of tuo men in dan- 
ger ' Oh, my fellow-women ! may you Irarn from 
my e\ample that ill-directed pity is the most 
cruel and the most dangerous of all weaknesses! 

My husband is the only person who, amidst ,all 
the shackles that I hare imposed upon myself, has 
not shown any signs of obserMiig my distress. 
The Comtesse d'Houdetot and Saint-l.amhert are 
too much occupied with thomsehes, and arc too 
experienced to sec what it is not told them. Al.is 1 
can this erplanation of their silence and their . 
unaltered behaviour be any satisfaction to me? 

I feel bumibatcd by it, .mil 1 swear that I will 
ne\er again act except after m.iture considcmtmn, 
and m accordance with the adrice of M. (.rinim. 
to whom 1 render, tardily, but once and for .ill, the 
justice winch is due to him. 
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CHAPTER XIV (1755-1756). 

It may be imagined that Duclos v/as not a 
man to allow himself to be driven from J.Iads.me 
d’Epinay's door without making an attempt to 
revenge himself, either upon her or upon fj. 
Grimm, to whose influence he attributed her 
courage in ridding herself of his nresenee arc 
in shaking off the authoritv which he h-^' 
quired over her. But it was nece'-sa-r.' for hi.tr* 
to do so without compromising him seif, amc to 
destroy both his enemies at the same tim.e. :f :t 
were possible. Such was the sublime piam "mioh 
he had conceived : happily, he lachec the oooi- 
ness, prudence, and cleverness neoessam' for tarry- 
ing out his designs. 

\\ e have seer that, irnrnedia.ter' a.rter rm ti'-- 
missal, he had attempted to b.dr.g' about a ot.aurei 
between hladame ddouinav and Grmro- ,r 


consequence of the oo.mpJaints rmror 
M. .de Fraroueii. he horded that f 
would cause a soardai, arc that the p 
so openly blame i-f . Grimm for it m 
d’Epinay v-ouid he obiiged to veto : 

respect for her did rot deoide b;r 
bis 0 V .71 aco'orc- This avao tre ert^er 
language he arfocted, ard of the are: 
in v.hich he h-'--'"^ ut to admiratior 
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, SI._ Gnmm’s respectful attentions to Madame 
d’Epinay Now, if his first plan with i'lancueil 
had succeeded, the more highly he spoke of 
Grimm and the more sympathy he showed for 
Madame d Epinaj’, the more he imposed upon 
him the necessit) of withdrawing of Ins own 
accord, at a time when he was injuring her 
reputation In the opposite e\cnt, there remained 
to him the resource of speaking ill of Madame 
d'Epinay, and of cotenng Grimm with ridicule 
in consequence of the respectful attachment for 
iier which he attributed to him But M dc 
Francueil attached little credit to what Duclos 
said, and, far from complaining, he rctiirntd* 
With far greater calmness to Madame d'Lpin.tj’s 
society 

Then Duclos began to act sccrctl) He con- 
tinued to praise Grimm loudlj and ojicnij, .md in 
a wliispcr to insinuate all the harm he could of 
Madame d'ltpinaj lie went to Diderot, M 
Grimm's intimate friend At first lie spoke c isuallj 
of Madame d’Epmaj, and aftensards told him 
confidentially that his fnend was m loit with htr; 
he added that he was scry glad of it, htnusc 
Madame d’Lpinaj was a set) iiici imstnss to 
hare, and one to whom, unless a man was a 
fool, he nc\er ran the risk of htcoming -erioiish 
attached. At hist, b> degrees, he c ime to m d i 
Diderot the recipient of eonfiilentes whieh wire- 
utterly false and disgraceful, .iiid which, luckily. 

It was perfectly easy to disproie 

Diderot, h.uiiig no reason to doubt Duclm 
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sincerity, and ij^norant that he had just been 
dismissed from the house of a person wliom Ire 
was abusing so seandalousl}*, was so alarmed at 
the risk his friend CTi'inimwas running with such a 
, woman, that lie resolved to do his utmost to break 
off the eonnection. lie knew that Grimm was in- 
capable of a moderate attachment. He believed 
that he was lost, and, a few days afterwards, he went 
one morning to see him. It is from M. Diderot 
that I have learned these details. The following 
is the conversation which took place between 
them. I set it down here exaeth' as ]\I. Diderot 
. gave it to me in writing : 

® “ When I had settled myself at Grimm’s fire- 

side, I did not know how to manage to bring 
up the subject which I wanted to discuss. ‘ If 
he is rcall}’ in love,’ 1 .said to m3'sclf, ‘ I am going 
to deal him a mortal blow. No matter ; I must 
speak. It would be more cruel on my part to hold 
my tongue.’ I first began to gossip about women in 
general, their good and bad qualities, and the time 
thev cause a man of letters to waste. At this remark 
he voluntarily spoke to me of the warmth of affec- 
tion with which Mademoiselle Fcl had inspired 
him. ‘ I never left her,’ he said to me, ‘ without 
being conscious of a feeling of exaltation, and in 
the frame of mind which makes a man feel capable 
of sa3fing or doing great and noble things. Oh, m3^ 
friend! what have I become since then ? M3'’ heart 
is dead, I am no longer m3'self ; I am in a state of 
utter torpor, from which I can only extricate myself 
bx' continued efforts and artifices. I am incapable 
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of writing a line. I no longer recogni'^c myself.' 
‘In fact,’ I said to him, ‘this creature has done 
you a great deal of harm. \\''hcn I think of the 
condition m ivhich I ha-ve seen }oii, for more than 
two months ho\ermg bet\\een life and death, 
reason and delirium ^ What Iiarshncss, ^\llat 
haughtiness on her part^ What intoMcation, nhat 
self-abandonment on 3 ours * Whence I conclude, 
my friend, that, for a sensible man, it is of <ome 
importance to consider to whom he is intrusting 
his happiness’ ‘I agree,’ he said ‘It is \cry 
eas},’ I added, ‘to be conscious of the ncccssit3* 
of a rule of conduct, but ^er) difficult to conform 
to It For instance, there is no one wlio does* 
not C13 out against the unjust, the absurd, 
the senseless manner in which marriages arc 
arranged, and 3et the «ame people, if th<\ Inxc 
a daughter, a niece, or a son to di^'post of m 
marriage, act m the same mariner, .ind tonstdtr 
the custom a \cf3 wise one Vnd other lonntt- 
tions ’ IS an3 more common sense, shown in 
them ’ ’ ‘ Ko, dctidtdJ} not ' ‘ W< nn U a 
woman in socict3,or arc introduced hi a frund 
She appears amiable to us, we go tlun attain. 
She appears still more amialih, Inr prc-'Miu 
* becomes necessaia, her image foilow'* U'' <\cr\ 
wJjcre, and tlicre 30U Inse a passion insjnttd 
and declared It lasts as long as it tan. but 
aK\a3s ends m the sorrow of one or tiu othtr • 

‘ That IS true.’ 

♦* ‘ But, m3 friend, )0« admit i \cr) ihnnj. aini 
that IS just what pro\cs the tniih of nn hr^t 
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proposition.’ ‘ Wliich asserts?’ ‘Which asserts 
that notliing is ensicr than to know i^ood advice, 
and nothing harder than to follow it.’ ‘ And 
what reasons can }-on have for applying this 
maxim to me ? ’ ‘ Wliat reasons ? tell me, if 

you please: Mademoiselle Fel no longer has any 
inlliience: over you ? ’ * No, and never will have 

for the rest of her life. You ought to know me, 
ru}- friend ; you know how an injury irritates me. 

I can endure much and suffer much, but there arc 
some injuries the recollection of which can never 
be elTaced.’ ‘ And if she returned to von ? ’ ‘If she 
returned? it is not only a (jucstion of loving; one 
must also feel esteem.’ ‘ Such words are prompted 
b}' reason, not by the heart. Joking apart, I 
believe you are safe in that quarter ; but, m}'- 
friend, this adventure ouglit to ha\’c made }'ou 
prudent. If, perchance, you found — if you found 
that you had any liking, it would be necessary — 

I think that 3-011 would .examine it closel}'.’ ‘That 
is certainl}- my intention.’ ‘ That is the answer 
of a nian who might liave alread}' examined.’ 

‘ Who has told )'ou that ? ’ ‘I sa}- so because 
3-0U avow all that it would be jirudcnt to do, and 
because I believe }’'ou to be on the point of com- 
mitting an act of foolishness, which will once* 
again have a paramount influence upon 3'^our 
happiness.’ ‘And what foolishness, if you please?’ 

‘ Has not Rousseau introduced you to Madame 
d’Epina}’’ ? ’ ‘Yes.’ ‘ Have 3^ou not fought a 
duel for her ? ’ ‘For her sake, no ; about her, 
perhaps,’ ‘ Let us not argue about terms. Any- 
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how, do )ou not see her more constmtl} tlnn it 
suits, if not Roussenu, at least others ’ ’ ‘ Tint 

nia} be ‘ If I am to behete Duclos, who, 1 
believe, does not like it anj more tlnn Rousseau 
and many others, jou are not far from conceuing 
a passion for each other’ ‘And e\en if that 
should be true, mj friend, althour;h 1. neither 
admit nor den3 it?’ ‘Caen if it should he’ 
Well, 30U would be preparing for 3 ourself future 
trouble, of which I think 3 ou would ha\e no right 
to complain’ ‘And the reason, if 30U please?’ 
‘Well, before telling 30U it would he comcmtiit 
to know what kind of feeling 30U would entertain 
for and expect in return from Madame d’hpinaa, 
or an3 other woman 30U please If all tins is 
merel3 a matter of amusement, a matter that 
concerns the senses, proaided it he cleirl) ev- 
plained, I see little objection to n ’ ‘ liitimaeies 

of that kind are not to m3 taste, 1 ahoimti itt that 
kind of connection , either from pride or delu lej, 

I desire to be loaed from choice, from jirefereiiee 
and c\clusi\el3 I would sicrifice e\ era thing to 
her whom 1 lore without a blush, and I would 
haae her accept nothing from me except whit slu 
was rcad3 to return I cire aeiy little for suiiMiil 
^gratification, aahen it is separated from feelings 
of eonfidencc and esteem, this insipid in nlni ss 
appeals neither to ma mind nor to ma In irt 
I cl uni to Imd m her who inia intni-t Inr 
happiness to me the certamta of ma own, aahtl 
eaer eaent happens to me I aaisli her !hoii„lits to 
be occupied with it aahen ew 13 from mi, is mm- 
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will be with her ; and, finally, I desire that it 
shall be respect and esteem for ourselves- which 
shall make us superior to the annoyance and 
vexations which are inevitable when people defy 
a prejudice which is generally admitted in the 
societ}^ in which they live. That, my friend, is 
how I can be happy, and how it suits me to be 
so,’ ‘ And that is the happiness you would promise 
yourself with Madame d’Epinay ? ’ ‘ Certainly.’ 

‘ And you would believe her well adapted to 
enjoy it and to procure it ? ’ ‘ More so than any 

woman I have ever known,’ replied Grimm firmly. 

“ ‘ Ah, my friend,’ I said to him, ‘ you are 
lost 1 The die is cast ; you are no longer able to 
reflect, to listen ; let us end the discussion. I 
would rather hold m}^ tongue than continue a 
conversation which would make you wretched and 
would do no good.’ 

‘‘ He began to laugh; and his laughter made 
me feel miserable. ‘No, no,’ he said ; ‘ do not be 
afraid ; you can tell me anything you like, without 
grieving me.’ ‘ Well,’ I said to him, ‘ let us leave 
Madame d’Epina}^ alone, and talk of a woman 
generall)^ Let us see what are the qualities you 
would require her. to have in order to assure 
the happiness of a man like 3 murself ? You * 
want intellect, solid and agreeable, but susceptible 
to culture and reflection ;• for she must be able 
to talk of something else besides pompons, in- 
trigues, and trinkets ? ’ ‘ Undoubtedly.’ ‘ You 

want frankness, sincerity, and a rather larger pro- 
portion than usual of reason and philosophy ? ’ 
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That is certain.’ ‘ No secrecy, no fondness for 
intrigue; falseness is your abhorrence?’ ‘.\s- 
surerily.’ ‘ Before all, she must be prudent .md 
entirely free from coquetry; she must be beyond 
the reach of suspicion.’ ‘ Certainly.’ ‘ For it is 
not sufficient not to be a dupe ; our friends, and 
even those as to whomwe are indifferent, must not 
be able to entertain any doubt injurious to our 
reputation.’ ‘You are right.’ ‘She must be 
gentle, complaisant, and not .it all impenoiis.’ I 
do not Know eteiything else that I said to him. 

“ When I had finished my list, I held nu 
tongue and looked at him silentij, and, to tell 
the truth, uith pit}, tic cinbmced me, l.iiighing, 
and said ' Come, mj friend, courage, let us ajipl^ 
your reijuireinents.’ 

“ ffis coolness griercd and ciiib irrnsstd me. 
‘But,’ I said to him, ‘ I hare not the honour of 
being acquainted uith M.ulame d’Bjunai , I Imm- 
no personal rc.ison for oitlur lining or haling her, 
but I am acquainted uith men of vetne uho kimu 
her, and Knoii her util ’ ‘ Better linn I do ’ ’ 

‘ I do not know ; but ihe\ .ire her frn luF, .ind 
ihej do not espress theiusehis differentlv from .r 
crowd of unmrjrort.ant jrer'.one.' ‘ M\ frund, re- 
plied Grimm, ‘friends or ilnnt who tall tin m- 
seKes such, are often sera spiti fid, and tin*, publie, 
which \ou h.we h.ul the tleht.iLt to jitt^i ill to lu*' 

.as .1 croud of unimjrort.uit ixr''iins, is lu irK dw.w 
a fool.’ ‘Th.at IS to saj,’ I rejonud impitinuK. 

‘ that ^ou Sint erel\ btlieae tli.it Mad mu* tl 1 .jiin i\ n 
neither fake, nor .i coqut tte.nor .t eommoii u om m '' ' 
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‘ Decidedly.’ ‘ She is full of reason, sense, and 
philosophy ? ’ ‘ Much more than one believes, and 
than -she herself believes.’ ‘There is no affecta- 
tion, no pretentiousness about her?’ ‘None.’ 

‘ No weakness, no subterfuge ; in fact, she has 
not a fault ? ’ ‘ She is frank, simple, and truthful. 

She has an honest heart.’ ‘ She is, no doubt, 
possessed of nerve, courage, and firmness ? ’ 

‘ To a sufficient extent to be able to acquire more.’ 

‘ She is not spiteful ? ’ ‘Far, very far from it.’ ‘To 
judge from what 3mu say, m}^ friend, she is perfect.’ 

‘ I do not sa3' that.’ ‘ You need onty add that 
she has had no lovers before you, and will have 
none.’ ‘ If she loves me, I shall be the first.’ 

“ This answer, pronounced in a tone which I 
cannot describe, so overwhelmed me that I could 
not utter a single word. I relapsed into silence ; 
I saw that Grimm was lost ; I became uneas3q 
pensive and sorrowful. I attempted to speak of 
some other subject ; it was impossible. Grimm 
felt that I had more precise information which I 
refused to give him ; he came to me and earnestl3^ 
pressed me to speak. ‘ No doubt,’ I said to him, 

‘ I know certain things, but the3'- have been told 
me in confidence.’ ‘ In confidence ! by Duclos, 
perhaps, who of course onl3’ invented them 
and told them to 3mu, in order that you might 
come in all haste to repeat them to me.’ ‘ That 
may be ; but what harm would there be in m3'' 
being more discreet than he imagines me to be ? ’ 

‘ The harm of keeping his secret for a rascal who 
does not ask 3''ou to do so, and of imperilling the 
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happiness of jour fnend, if it happened, by 
chance, that a Duclos had told j on the truth 
But, my friend, do jou believe that Duclos or 
the public knows of more errors and follies of 
Madame d’Epmay than she knows hersdf? 
Well, she has told me them all, and I would 
stake my life that, if what this Duclos has con- 
fided to JOU IS true, I know it, and that, if 1 do 
not know it, it is false In the first case, jou 
will teach me nothing, in the second, jou will 
unmask a calumniator, jou will learn to know 
this Duclos, whose roughness of manner and pre- 
tended moral austeritj impose upon so manj 
people, and jou will lose the bad opinion winch 
you have conceived of an honourable and estim- 
able woman, who does not deserve to hold so low 
a place in the opinion of a just man such as vou 
are ' ‘ I admit,’ I said to Grimm, 'that I owe 
more to jou, who are mj heart's friend, than to 
all the Rousseaus and Duelos in the world, but 
what I have beard of M.iihroe d’lepiinv, from 
Duclos’ confidences, is not one of ibose things 
which women can talk about'' ‘ W Int is it 
then ’ ’ 

“1 still hesitated to replj, and kept sil, nrr 
‘Diderot,’ lie said to me all at onee, 'jou do 
not seewbat JOU are doing, out of considiruion 
for rascals, who hive been slnim less (notigli not 
to ask JOU to hold jour longue, vou an going to 
do Madame ePr-pmaj and mjsilf a fnrfiit mjurv 
! will lead Inrbaik to tiu subjict of birguiinl 
confession , and as I shall e. ft iinlv find iiotbi'U' 
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more in it than wliat I know already, you arc 
going- . to torture me, to torture licr; she has an 
alTcctionate regard for my j-jcace of mind ; 
she will come in her turn and summon you to 

speak; slie will send for l')uclos ’ ‘I do not 

fear l^uclos; of whatever shamelessness I may sus- 
jiect liim, he will not deiu’ it. And as for i\Iadamc 
d’l£]>inay, 1 declare that 1 would rather have 
an explanation with her than with anyone else.’ 
‘ That may be so, but that is useless. It is 1 
who ask you what you hav(' been told — I who 
ask you in the name of the friendship which 
exists between us and will never come to an 
end, even though you should be obstinate enough 
to keep silence; for I cannot break off with m}^ 
friends for trifles.’ ‘ But, m}^ friend, you are 
happy, you love and are loved, you esteem and 
arc esteemed ; what more do you need ? ’ ‘A 
further proof that i\Iadame d’E]:)inay is not an 
ordinary woman.’ ‘And if she were proved one of 
tliose who were not really false in an ordinary 
and common degree?’ ‘Well, you would be 
exactly accomplishing your object in making 
me acquainted with her character, and, as you 
have proposed to yourself, you would anticipate 
all the evils which you fear will result for me 
from an intimate connection with her.’ ‘ You wish 
me to speak, then ? ’ ‘ Yes, I wish it.’ ‘ You shall 
be satisfied. Well, my friend, learn that Madame 
d’Epinay betrayed you on the very day she had 
selected to make you happy.’ ‘ How so ? ’ ‘ She 

wrote to 3 mu to give you a meeting at her house ; 
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is \t not so ? ’ * Go on.* * You answered Iier in 

a very affectionate note’’ ■ Veiy affectionate.’ 
‘ Duclos arrived. Intoxicated as she was with 
delight, she confided to him the secret of her 
happiness, and begged him to go and ieaie her 
at liberty. Duclos, foreseeing disastrous results 
from this intimacy, in consequence of Madame 
d'Epinay's natural fickleness, and the idea that he 
has conceived of you, whom he does not suspect 
of allowing yourself to be played with, frightened 
her by pointing out the risk she ran in abandoning 
herself to this passing fancy, and urged her to 
break it off, since she was not satisfied and there 
was still time for it. She yielded to his arguments, 
or pretended to do so, and made him hapiiy. He 
then departed, and left her to do just ns she 
pleased in regard to you. That, my friend, is all 
that you w anted to know.’ 

" To mj great astonishment, Grimm at hr-.t 
smiled at this stoiy ; then he showed jirofo’und 
indignation, as was only right, since it was alon- 
lutely false. ‘And when,’ said he to me. ’did 
Duclos invent this pretty slander?' ’ .\lmnt a 
fortnight ago. I hase tried to find wm soiral 
times since, but ha'c been unable to do so ‘ 
‘And what did Rousseau tdl sou?' ‘lit does 
not positwcl) affirm facts; but, on mj hrmniir. 
he docs not seem to base an\ better opinion of 
her. It IS impossible, after what 1 h.vie he.irtl 
from these two authorities, for me to think as 
highly of Madame d'Uinnay as jou would Ilk. 
me to do.’ ‘I admit,’ said (irimm. 'ihit, as 
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you did not suspect Duclos’ good faith, and, like 
everyone else, were the dupe of his pretended, 
honesty, you had no reason to suspect his 
rascality. Let me tell you, my friend, that, 
more ■ than six weeks ago, Madame d’Epina}'- 
dismissed him from her house ; that he has tried 
to ruin me in her estimation by the most infamous 
calumnies ; that he has sought every means of 
injuring her since he has been driven away. Let 
me tell you, further, that I have never written 
her an affectionate letter, that she has never 
written me one.’ ‘ I have seen one.’ ‘ What ! ’ 

‘ I have seen one in her handwriting intended 
for you; she gave it up to Duclos.’ ‘How do 
you know that it is her handwriting ? Duclos 
is capable of anything.’ ‘ I have seen several 
of her letters to Rousseau and Duclos : I cannot 
possibly be mistaken.’ ‘ What, then, did this 
letter say ? ’ ‘ On my honour — Wait. I believe 

it was about the death of the Comte de Friese.’ ” 


The reader’ will remember what this letter 
was, of which Duclos had obtained possession. 
Grimm explained to Diderot the manner in which 
it had remained in his hands. As this explana- 
tion was rather long, I have omitted it, and 
resume the thread of their conversation. 


“ ‘ No, my friend,’ continued M. Grimm, ‘ I 
• have never in my life seen so cunning a rascal 
VOL. II 15 
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as Duclos I do not know whither my intimacy 
with Madame d’Epmay wil] lead me, but, up 
to the present moment, I must ask ypu to look 
upon me as nothing more than her friend What 
Duclos says is false in all points ; she has nei er 
been capable of writing to me this pretended letter, 
which was sacrificed to Duclos, and why should 
he have shown you a letter winch he had cun- 
ningly stolen, if others had been confided to him ’ 
But, good heavens > to what do not women 
expose themselves by their rash and ill-considered 
behaviour, by their madness for being praised' 
Owing to the unhappy facilities which there arc 
for chattering in tins accursed country, people 
allow the first comer who extols their \ irtucs and 
talents to assume authority over them , and 
Madame d’Epmay, in particular, is guilty of an 
offence for which I cannot forgive her, namely, 
the rapidity with which she allows new acquaint- 
ances to gain a footing with her, without giiing 
herself the trouble to examine their moral cha- 
racters She submits her opinions to them, she 
distrusts no one but herself, and, if she had 
shown Duclos and many others that she despned 
and resented their first impertinences, slic would 
not be exposed to day to their infamous calumnies 
Do you not see, Diderot, that everything that Ik 
has told you bears the stamp of untruth and 
duplicity ^ One or two confidences of this kmil, 
and there is an honest woman irretrievably lost ’ 
Who takes bufficicnt interest in her lo verify llu 
facts? Who will be suiriciently just lo cslimite, 
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after an untruth lias been exposed, the value which 
oui;iit to be attached to what remains, which is at 
times ambiguous,, and which it is impossible to 
clear up? 1 will say nothing of all this to Madame 
d’]£pinay; she is ill, she is weak, the least grief 
might jiroduce fatal results ; and, on m}' honour, 
I love and esteem her loo much to point out to 
her coldly the difngers to which her ill-considered 
behaviour exjioses her.’ ” 

Diderot told me that he left Grimm convinced 
that Duclos was a rascal, but not so strongly con- 
vinced that Madame d'l£pinay was as honourable 
a woman as his friend declared. 

Duclos, hncling no change in regard to Madame 
d’Epinay, and being unable to hide from himself 
that, in conscc|ucnce of the ill-success of his in- 
trigues, he was unmasked in the eyes of all those 
whom he desired to injure, resolved to remain 
silent and to wait for an opportunity of dealing 
more decis vc blows. He let no chance escape 
him of running down Madame d’Epinay in public. 
And it is to him that she owes, in great part, 
the prejudice which many persons have retained 
towards her for far too long. 


Continuation of the Diary. 

I saw Desmahis yesterday for the first time 
for a year. He spent part of the afternoon with 
me. I found him melancholy, uneasy, and quite 
altered. I think he is a complete victim to hypo- 
chondria. I had several visitors ; some of my 

15—2 
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friends having come up to me to speak to me, 
Desmahis approached in his turn, and said to 
me . “ Confess, Madame, that these gentlemen 
find me unrecognisable, and that thej hare told 
)ou so” “Ah, good heaven f ” I replied, 
I swear that the3 have not spoken to me about 
30U” He did not venture to persist in his 
assertion , but I believe, from "the attitude he 
afterwards adopted, that he suspected me of 
stating uhat was not true 

I pity him, but I am quite differentl) aficctcd 
b) the melancholy which has for some time 
taken possession of Rousseau He is unliapp), 
and he himself seems to be ignorant of the 
cause He is discontented, Pans wearies him, 
his friends are more frequently a ljurden tlian a 
pleasure to him, everything that lie sees, ctciy- 
thing that he hears, disgusts him and makes him 
take a dislike to his fellows I adiiscd him to 
travel He answered that liealth and money 
were wanted to follow this advice, and tint he Iiad 
neither the one nor the other “No,” In .idded, 
“my native land or the country, tint is what 
I want, but I have not yet made up my mind 
^ ou do not know that it is often ,i sicrifici 
beyond human strength to leave* for ever even 
things which sometimes displease us , in the first 
place, I do not want to he taken notici of, ih.il 
is one of the greatest blessing*' m this world, and 
one which my friends, or those who cat! tlumsebts 
such, arc mad to prevent me from enjoving “ “ I 
understand,” I sud to him, “lint that is very 
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difficult’ for them, and, as for myself, I do not 
promise you to succeed in affording you this 
satisfaction.” 

Rousseau is just leaving me. His mind is per- 
plexed. Mine is equally so, both as regards the 
advice which he asks from me, and that which 
it is proper to give him. He has received some 
letters earnestly ^pressing him to return to his own 
country to live. He asked me what course he 
ought to pursue. “ I neither desire, nor is it 
possible for me to remain in Paris ; I am too 
unhappy there. I am quite ready to pay a visit 
to my republic for a few months, but, according 
to the proposals which have been made to me, 
it is a question of settling there, and, if I accept, 
I shall be unable to avoid remaining there. I have 
acquaintances there, but not a single intimate 
friend. These people hardly know me at all, 
and they write to me as if I were their brother ; 
I know that that is the advantage of a republi- 
can spirit ; but I distrust such warm friends ; 
there is some object in all this. On the pther 
hand, my heart is moved at the thought that 
my country desires my presence ; but how can 
I leave Grimm, Diderot, and yourself? Ah, 
kind friend, how worried I am ! ” 

“ Could you not,” I said to him, “ without 
making any definite promise, try a few months’ 
stay?” “ No ; the offers which have been made 
to me are of such a nature that they must be 
accepted or refused at once, and irrevocably. 
And even if I- were to go for a few months 
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without any other object, -nhat should I do about 
Therese and her mother here, and m) rent ? I 
cannot provide for so many evpenses If I get 
nd of my room, and take anay my uomen-folk, 
what am I to do with them ? And where am 
I to go if 1 am not comfortable at Geneia’" 
“ It IS hardly possible, m3 friend, to make up 
j'our mind in two hours upon so serious a matter 
Give yourself time to think oier it I mil flunk 
over it too, and we will see ” 

He IS offered a post as librarian, and, on this 
pretext, an income of 1,200 lures I do not 
know whether he sees what is behind this arrange- 
ment , anyhow, he has said nothing to me about 
it It ts clear, however, that this post is only a 
pretext to make an opening for him, for Gauffe- 
court has often told mt that honour and repute 
are the onl3 advantages to he denied from places 
of this kind, to which there is a salai3 of onl3 loo 
crowns attached Thus, tliC3 arc onl3 guen to 
persons who possess a rcspectahlc conipetcnC3, 
to preient .an3one seeking them from considera- 
tions of self-interest He sa3S that the3 arc filled 
b3 distinguished men, real savants In this re- 
spect no one can be better fitted, for one thin 
Rousseau 

Some distance from La Chexrctte, .it the en- 
trance to the forest, there is a little house winch 
IS called the Hermitage, belonging to M d'Lpiiia) 

1 will offer it to Rousseau to lue 111 I will Inie 
It got read3 in the manner Ijcst suited to his modi 
of life, and 1 mil be careful not to tell him tint 
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this expense lias been incurred for liiin. He has 
never been there ; he will believe that this house 
has always been as he first secs it. I will ask 
M. d’Epinay to be good enough to let me set 
some men to work upon it. 

Prow M.adamk d’Ei>ikav in Rousseau.' 

My dear Rousseau, — I have considered tlic 
reasons which incline you to accc]:)t the offer which 
has been made, to vou, and those which would be 
likely to lead you to decline it. If you go to 
Geneva, 3'ou say, what is to be done with Madame 
and Mademoiselle le Vasseur ? , Nothing is easier 
than to remove this difficulty. I will take charge 
of them until you have seen whether you can 
accustom 3-oursclf to Geneva, and make up j^our 
mind to settle there. It does not become me to 
determine your course of action in any way. I 
should perhaps be too one-sided in my advice and 
decisions. I only wish to remove obstacles ; it 
will then rest with you to make up your mind. 
If you decide to refuse the offer, you have told 
me that you must leave Paris all the same, be- 
cause you cannot endure to remain there. If this 
is the case, I have a little house at }^our service. 
You have often heard me speak of the liermitagc 
at the entrance of the forest of Montmorenci ; 
there is a most beautiful view from it. There 
are five rooms, a kitchen, a cellar, a kitchen- 
garden an acre in extent, a spring of running 
water, and the forest for a garden. .You are at 
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hbert\, nn jtqocI fnend, to make this hou'sc ^o^^r 
own, if \ou decide to remain in France. 

1 further remember that } ou told me that, if 
\ou had an income of a hundred pistole^, \ou 
would not elsewhere. Von are, J hope, con. 
\inced that it would he a great pleasure to me 
to contribute to \our comfort. I had lout; ago 
intended to in and find the nioan^' of procunni^ 
X'ou tins income, without knowing tint }our 
do'^ircs were hmitetl to that .Here i>. mv pro. 
pO'-al , Let me .idd to the ^ale of Mcmr Ja'Jt work 
the amount \ou need to make up \our hundred 
pi^tolc", I will make an} arrangements \ou please. 
In thw manner, thw <?en icen^. n duLcd to «uch small 
projmrtion'5, that \x»u cannot make aiu objection to 
the proposal. J h.uo other ^uggcslrons to make as 
to \o\ir manner of U\ing at the Ilormuage, hut 
the details are to<.> long to be put into wniing 
In short, iin good fnend, rellcct, calculate, and 
be sun' that m\ onh desire is to do that which 
will l>c''t ensure }'our happincs'- I am full} con- 
scious of the N'alue of }our friendship, and the 
pleasim' I domv from }our sockU ; hut 1 think 
that in’ ought to )om' our fniiuN for ihcmseUx'; 
l>ofore ewr} thing ^ 

Roc SSI cl '. *' M\nvui nl nsn 

Then' i-* little chance of im coming to an 
arrangement with M- Tronchm. and vour fntnd- 
ship for me intor}Xi'‘t*- an ob'.tacle whu h apiuai^ to 
me harrier than i\crto o\trcomc Hut }ou hast 
coiisulietl four heart more linn }our pocket or 
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my disposition in the arrangement which you 
propose to me ; this offer, has chilled my heart. 
How ill you understand your interests in wishing 
to make a valet of a friend, and how little you 
understand my character if you think that such 
arguments can persuade me ! I am not at all 
anxious either to. live or to die ; but the uncertainty 
which cruelly disturbs me is, what course am I 
to adopt, during the remainder of the time that I 
have to live, which will assure me the most complete 
independence. After having done everything with 
this object, I have not been able to find it at Paris. 
I am seeking it with greater zeal than ever, and 
what has tormented me cruelly for more than a 
year is, that I am unable to find out where I shall 
find it most assured. Howei^er, the greatest 
probabilities are in favour of my country ; but 
I confess to you that I should find it in a more 
agreeable form near you. The violent perplexity 
from which I am suffering cannot last much 
longer ; my mind will be made up in seven or 
eight days ; but rest assured that I shall not be 
influenced by reasons of self-interest,' because I 
have never feared that I shall want for bread, 
and, at the worst, I know how to do without it. 

However, I cannot refuse to listen to what 
you have to say to me, provided you remember 
that I am not to be bought, and that my feelings, 
which are now above all the price which one can 
put upon them, would soon be below that which 
one may have put upon them. Let us, therefore, 
both forget that this point has ever been mentioned. 
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As for what concerns 3 on personally, I do not 
doubt that your heart is sensible of the value of 
friendship, but I haie reason to believe that 3ours 
IS more necessary to me than mine is to 3>ou, for 
3'ou have compensations which I lack and winch I 
have renounced for ei er 

I beg you will be Kind enough to tell M Linant 
that he may' go to hi Diderot, rue Taranne, oppo- 
site the rue Saint-Benoit, and get the subscription 
,and the volumes which he wanted to hare, and 
which he will find quite ready If lie wants to 
see M Diderot," he must go before ten o’clock in 
the morning Good-bye' Madame There is still 
another book to sell Send me my opera. 

A'sfc /rom ManiMt D Ehsai to Rotlssi au. 

At first your letter made me laugh, it seemed 
to me so utterly foolish, but, afterwards, it made 
me feel soriy for y'ou You must lia\e a \ery per- 
verted mind to be annoyed at proposals dictated 
by a friendship which ought to be well known to 
you, and to suppose that I am actuated by tlic 
foolish pride of wishing to create dependents for 
my self Neither do 1 know what are the compensa- 
tions y'OU find in my lot, with the exception of 
friendship 

I do not adsise you to make up your mind im- 
mediately, for you do not .ippear to me to Ik- 
capable of judging sensibly of wh.it miy he suit- 
able for you Good-bye ' my de.ir Kousse 111 
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From Rousseau to MaUame d’Epinay. 

I hasten to write you a few lines, because I 
cannot endure that 3^ou should think me annoyed, 
or that you should misunderstand my expressions. 

I only used the word “ valet ” in reference to 
the state of humiliation into which the abandon- 
ment of my principles would necessarily throw my 
soul ; I thought that we ’ understood each other 
better than we do. Is it necessary for two people, 
who think and feel as you and I, to enter into ex- 
planations about such things'? The independence 
which I mean is not independence of work ; I cer- 
tainly want to earn my living, I find a pleasure in 
it ; but I do not wish to be bound down to any 
other obligation if I can help it. 

I will gladl}^ listen to your proposals, but you 
must expect my refusal in advance ; for they are 
either charity, or there are conditions attached ; 
and I do not desire either the one or the other. I 
will never pledge any portion of my freedom, neither 
for my own support, nor for that of anyone else. I 
wish to work, but as I please ; and even to do nothing 
when it pleases me, without anyone complaining — 
except my stomach. 

I have nothing more to say about the compensa- 
tions ; while everything else passes away, true 
friendship remains, and it is then that it possesses 
delights without bitterness and without end. Make 
yourself more familiar with my dictionary, my good 
friend, if you wish that we should understand each 
other. Believe me, my expressions rarely have the 
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ordinary meaning, it is always m3 heart which 
hoids converse with you, and perhaps 30U wili 
some day learn that it does not speak hke another 
Good-bye til] to morrow 


CosrrvtfATiON 01 mr Diar\ 

f have seen ver3 little of M Grimm for sonu 
time He scarcely e\ er leaves the Baron d’Holbach, 
who has just married the sister of his first wife, w)io 
IS said to he a charming woman It is no use for 
lus friends to talk, a man who is so keenl3 afflicted 
by the death of his first wife, as ht was, and 15301 
so readily consoled, cannot be a m in of stedf'i‘«i 
character 

I have c^dea^oured to persuade I-lousscau tint 
lus principles, which would be \cr3 commendable 
if he were free, would be ^ery reprcliensible m his 
position, since he could not allow himself to ex 
pose two women who had sacrificed ill forlum to 
the risk of poverty and wretchedness “ I lus con 
sideration,’ I said to him, “ought to niikc)ouk‘'S 
hard to please, and to persuade 3011 not to reject 
the assistance which friendship offers \nd it even 
deserves to change 3 our dishke into .1 consent, 
honourable alike in jour own e3es ind m the 
eyes of those v\ho m 13 he ir of it , Init I productil 
little effect upon his mind “ho then, I am t 
slave,” he answered, “and I slnil bt obligtd to 
submit m) lot to the will of anotlier , no, no, that 
docs not suit me I ask no one to reni an with m* . 

I want no one , Madame and M idcmoi-'tlle h 
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Yasseur arc free, and j claim to be the same ; 
I have told them so twent}’ times ; T neither ask 
them to remain nor to follow me.” 

This sophistical reasoning did not satisfy me ; 
I told him so ; he made no answer ; but, to 
judge from the manner in which he listened to 
me, I suspect that he is not fond of certain 
truths. “ I am astonished,” I said to him, “that, 
in spite of your intellect, experience, and phi- 
losophy, you attach such importance to a number 
of trifles which frecjuently m'c not worth the 
trouble of mentioning, or even worthy of notice.” 
“What the deuce!” he answered, “you call the 
injustice, the daily ingratitude, the bitterness of 
my so-called friends, trifles ! ” “Come now,” I 
said to him, “ I can only reply to that by the 
saying, ‘One laughs with you, and you get angiy!’ 
But you cannot believe for a moment that an3^one 
intends to wound your feelings purposely.” “ Pur- 
posel}’’ or not, what does it matter to me ? But 
do not think, Madame, that it is on my account 
alone that 1 am disgusted ; the way in which I 
have often seen you treated by your best friends 

” “ Do as I do, my friend ; if they are false, 

spiteful, and unfair, I leave them alone, I pity them, 
and I wrap myself up in my cloak ; can I offer 
you half of it ? ” 

He laughed and said ; “ I do not yet know 
what I shall make up my mind to do ; but if I accept 
your offer to live at the Hermitage, I am more than 
ever determined to refuse the money which 5''ou 
want to lend me. There I shall want for nothing 
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m the way of eatables, a co%v, a pig, and a Kitchen- 
garden will amply provide for our support ” 

I did not wish to provoke him any further, 
and we parted, feeling half cheerful and half 
uncomfortable M d’Epinay agreed to allow me 
to get the Hermitage ready as it will cost him 
nothing, and he nevertheless intends to boast 
of his consent, it was easy to obtain I set the 
men to work The house Us all ready, and as 
soon as I know Rousseau’s decision I will get 
it furnished 1 have had the fireplaces altered 
I have had that in the large hall placed in such 
a manner that, with the aid of plates and stoic- 
pipes, It warms three rooms at once 

I am really soriy for poor Desmnliis iM 
Grimm told me yesterday ciening the story of 
one of his follies, and, although he is the prin- 
cipal actor in the adventure, he only Knew it the 
day before It is so cunous that 1 cannot rcfusi 
myself the pleasure of transcribing it 

Nearly a month ago Desmaliis usited me 
seieral times, and it so happened that he nearh 
always called when M Grimm was present Citht r 
my expression must have let him sec that he might 
be in the way or he imagined it, for lie sometimes 
allowed himself to utter certain pleasantries at tin 
Baron Holbach’s m regard to the annoyance winch 
he imagined we felt at the arriial of i third pirtv 
The Baron, who has i \ery cordial ami suKite 
affection for M Grimm, tliought tint he was 
playing the part of a coxcomb at my house 
Being by no mc.ms faxourably disposed towatd- 
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me^ — probably owing to the hints of the un- 
worthy Duclos, who, from what I learned on 
this occasion, never spares me in society — he 
thought it his duty to reprimand his friend 
seriously. He at first answered with a jest ; but 
when his remonstrances became too strong, he 
thanked the Baron for the motive which caused 
him to speak, but, at the same time, so earnestly 
begged, even ordered, him to be silent, once for 
all, that neither he nor the others have since 
attempted to return to the subject. 

After this M. Grimm thought no more about 
the matter. As for Desmahis, either because he 
had heard it said that M. Grimm did not approve 
of his pleasantries, although he had given him no 
proof of this, or because, naturally distrustful, he 
thought that he was angry with him and was 
trying to show it to him — in any case, when dining 
at the Baron’s one day, he took as ijieant for him- 
self a general remark made by Grimm, in which 
he had so little intention of referring to him, that 
he did not even remember it. Desmahis, con- 
sidering himself insulted, endeavoured, by innuen- 
does, to make Grimm sensible of it, but without 
success, Desmahis looked at him carefully, and 
never left him. When Grimm went out, he 
followed him, having no doubt that he would 
speak more plainly to him in the street. He was 
greatly surprised to find that Grimm spoke more 
quietly, and took leave of him at the first turning. 
Desmahis felt it his duty to tell him where he 
would walk on that day and the next. M. Grimm, 
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\\iio did not exactly understand the reason of this 
confidence, x\ ished him n pleasant walk , and it 
iras only a feu dajs ago that he lieard from M. dc 
Margency, one of their mutual friends, all that 
had been m Desmahis’ mind. He asbured M. de 
Margency' that he had neicr had Any grieiaiice, 
and that, consequent!)*, he felt no resentment 
against him; that he did not behe\e that Dcs- 
malus was capable of using language by uhich I 
might possibly feci insulted, because I did not 
deserxe it, that M Desmahis uas recened bi 
mo in too friendfj a manner for him to allow him- 
self to use such language ; and that, ns for a joke, 
t Know how to appreciate one, and to laugh at it 
when It was good, and to forgot it prompti) when 
It was bad, since what I feared most was weari- 
ness Apparcntl), Desmahis considered his own 
jokes poor, since I ha\e not seen him since, 1 am 
Sony for it , ins consersation and society arc agree- 
able, and he is a loss to our circle 

Yesterd.ai, 1 recened .a iisit from a nnii who 
has just spent a week with M de I'ranciicii. To 
judge from the account he gate us of the g*i> and 
dissipated life he is leading, he is aiii thing but 
unhappy This discover) h.as made me fee! tasy , 

I see that the c.ausc of his annojance was vaniij 
rather than real feeling 

M. d’Epmav continues to commit various e\- 
travaganecs He has just established a theatrical 
school in the house of the Kose girls, he thuds 
he is performing an act worthy of a citiren in 
ruining his children, m order to tram candiihtvs 
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for the stage at his expense. Each day is dis- 
tinguished by some fresh folly from which he 
sincerely believes that he derives great credit. 

From Rousseau io Madame d’Epinav. 

At last, Madame, I have made up iii}’- mind, 
and you can guess that 3'ou have gained the da3^ 
I shall therefore spend Easter at the Hermitage, 
and I will remain there as long as I am comfort- 
able, and 3'ou permit me to do so ; 1113^ plans do 
not go further than that. I will call upon 3’’ou to- 
morrow, and we will talk the matter over ; but be 
secret, I beg of 3*011. The trouble of moving 
makes me tremble 1 Ah, how unfortunate it is 
to be so rich 1 I shall be obliged to leave half 
of m3’’self at Paris, even though 3*ou will be no 
longer there ; this half will consist of chairs, 
tables, cupboards, and ever3^thing which it will 
not be necessar3^ to add to what 3*ou ma3'^ have 
already put in m3" chateau. Adieu till to-morrow. 

CONTINU.ATION OF THE DiARY. 

The delight which this letter caused me when 
I received it was so great, that I could not help 
allowing it to break out in the presence of 
M. Grimm, who happened to be with me at the 
time. I was much astonished to find that he dis- 
approved of the service I was rendering Rousseau, 
and he showed it in a manner which seemed to me 
very harsh. I attempted to combat his opinion ; 

VOL. n 16 
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I sho4\ed him the letters uhich had passed het^vcon 
us “ I see nothing in them,” he said, " e\cept 
secret pnde on Rousseau's part throughout. You 
are doing him a very ill semce in gi\ mg him the 
Hermitage to live m, but you are doing 3 ourself far 
more harm than that Solitude will complctcl3 
blacken his imagination, he uill look upon all 
friends as unjust and ungrateful, and you before 
all the rest, if you once refuse to obej' his orders; 
he will accuse you of haring begged him to li\e 
near you, and of hating pretented him from 
acceding to the wishes of his countr3’. I can 
already see the germ of his accusations from tlio 
st3le of the letters which 30 U hate shown mo 
These accusations will not be true, but tlicj will 
not be absolutely devoid of untruth, and that will 
be sufficient to bring blame upon jou, and to gne 
you the appearance of hating committed a wrong, 
of which you will be as innocent as of those which 
you have hitherto been credited with committing " 

” Ah, my friend,” 1 cried, “ do not tell inctliat 
twice, for I hate always ctpencnccd such unfor- 
tunate results from doing good that 1 might per- 
haps feci inclined to do etil, to sec wlicllitr thi 
result would be more satisfactoiy ' " “No," ri- 

phed Grimm, “you will net cr feel inclined to do 
that, but, while continuing to do for you .md 
yours the best you can, gite up ititcrfeniig m the 
affairs of others , the public is too unjust towards 
you I declare to you that the least annoying 
thing that can happen to you in all this is. that 
you'ttill ma’ke yourself appear ridiculous, it will 
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be believed that it is from affectation and a desire 
of making yourself talked about, that you have 
provided Rousseau with a home.” 

“Ah! ” I replied, “if you can guarantee that 
nothing more disastrous than ’this erroneous in- 
terpretation will be the result, it will not take me 
long to make up my mind.” “Nor me either,” 
replied Grimm; “but if this interpretation suc- 
ceeded a rupture with Rousseau, it would have 
more serious consequences than you imagine.” 
“That will never happen,” I said; “my friend- 
ship requires no gratitude.” He endeavoured 
to prove to me that . the man would be unhappy 
wherever he was, in consequence of his being 
used to be spoiled. “ In my house he will meet 
with nothing but indulgence ; we shall all consider 
it a duty and a pleasure to make his life happy.” 
“ Exactly so,” said M. Grimm again, “ but one 
always regrets giving way to unreasonableness ; 
this man is full of it ; the more it is tolerated, 
the more it increases. However, the mischief is 
done ; you cannot draw back now ; all you can 
do is to act prudently. But, how is he to live, 
arid what are you doing for him ? ” 

“That is a secret, my friend,” I answered; 
“he will cost me little; he will be comfortable, 
and he will not know what I intend to do ; he 
will not even suspect it.” 

I • have written to Rousseau that I will take 
him on Sunday to the Hermitage. 
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From Rousseau to Madame d'Lpi\a\ 

Here is some more music that I ha\e found 
However, do not trouble j ourself to attempt 
to get nd of all that for me Let me 
know how }ou are after your fatigues of }es- 
terdaj I know that friendship made them 
pleasant to 30U, but I am afraid that the bod) 
ma) have to pa) for the pleasures of the heart, 
and that the one may sometimes make the other 
suffer As for me, I am ahead) m imagination 
settled in my chateau, never to leave it except 
when }0u inhabit )our own Good-b)c * m) kind 
friend Do not beheve,' however, that T mean 
this phrase to be a mere formalit) , it must be 
engraved, not written, and )ou give it ever) di) 
some strokes witli a graving-tool winch will soon 
render the pen useless, or rather superfluous 

M Rousseau who had spent taster at the 
Hermitage, was so delighted with it, that hi'' 
greatest desire was to set himself settled there 
Sladame d Lpma) made a pleasure of going in 
person to instal him there, and the d*i} was fixed 
as soon as ever) thing was read) to receive him 
In the morning, she sent a cart to fetch tlie effect'' 
which Rousseau intended to take awa) with liini , 
one of her people went with it M Lmant started 
m the morning on horsehicK to make all arrange- 
ments, and to lecoinpinv Mad ime d’Lpiinv on 
her return At ten o clock, she went in (nr 
e.irriage to fetch Kous‘'eiu .in<l hi'> wonun-fo/f* 
Madame le Wseur w is a womtn si vent) )< 
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of age, heavy, fat, and utterly feeble. The road, 
from the entrance to the forest, is impracticable 
for a herlin ; Madame d’Epinay had not foreseen 
that there would' be an)^ trouble in conveying the 
worthy old woman, and that it would be impossible 
for her to make the rest of the journey on foot; 
they were accordingly obliged to nail some stout 
sticks to an armchair, and to carry Mother le 
Vasseur as far as the Hermitage. The poor 
woman shed tears of jo}^ and gratitude ; but 
Rousseau, when the first moment of surprise and 
emotion was over, walked along in silence, his 
head bent towards the ground, without appearing 
to take the least interest in what was going on. 
We dined with him. Madame d’Epinay was so 
exhausted that, after dinner, she nearly fainted ; 
she did what she could to hide it from Rousseau, 
who suspected it, but did not want to appear to 
notice it. 

From Rousseau to Madame d’Epinay. 

Although the weather has been troublesome’ to 
me since my arrival here, I have just spent the three 
most peaceful and happiest days of my life ; this 
will be the case even more when the workmen 
who are engaged by my luxury or your solicitude 
for me have left. Thus, I shall not be properly in 
the enjoyment of my solitude for two or three 
days ; in the meantime, I am settling down, not 
in accordance with the Turkish principle of not 
making any lasting habitation here below, but in 
accordance with my owm, which inclines me never 
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to quit that Mhich I occupy You u,Ji find me 
Qelightfullj quartered, with the exception of the 
magnificence which jou hare introduced, and 
which, every time I enter my room, causes me to 
look respectfully for the tenant of an abode 
so well furnished I do not adxise you to expect 
excessive compliments at our first intcnicw , on 
the contraiy, I am reserving for you serious re- 
proach for haxmg come, ill and suffering as you 
Here, to instal me here without regard either for 
y ourself or for me Make haste to reassure me as to 
the consequences of your indiscretion, and remem- 
ber, once for all, that I shall ne\cr forgo c you for 
thus forgetting my interests while thinking of y oiip- 
I have found two mi|takes m the account 
which accompanied the money you haxe sent me , 
both are to your disadxantage, and make me 
suspect that you may xeiy likely linxc made others 
of the same kind, a method which you would not 
long find successful One is a matter of fourteen 
lix res, since you hax c paid for sex en quires of Dutch 
paper at the rate of fix e h\ res fix e sous, instead of 
three lixres fixe sous which it cost me, and which 
I have noted for you, the otlier is six lures for 
a Racine xvhich I haxe nexer had, and which you 
consequently cannot Iiaxe sold at a profit for me, 
so that y ou are my creditor to the amount of twenty 
lures Let us say no more about the wonty, .iiid 
return to ourseh es 

I haxc thought of nothing but myself thesi hw 
days I hate been tasting the heumes of my • 
abode and the delights of a perfect fro dom , hnt 
this morning, while w-alking m a delightful s|Kit, 
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I imapnccl my old friend Diderot lyy my side, 
and, wiiilo iH'iintinijf out to him the charms of 
the walk, 1 was sensible that they increased for 
myself. I do not know whether 1 shall ever he 
really able to enjoy this increase; if it should over 
happen, it will hardly be exccjit by the inlliience of 
my old friend Grimm ; perha]>s he will l)e able and 
will be kind enough to procun? me a visit from the 
friend whom I have jirociired for him, and to shaia; 
with me the pleasure it will afford m<? to receive 
him. It is not yet time to s]')eak of all that ; but 
when shall 1 sec you, in health, and yoiir pre- 
server? lie has jwomised me to come, and no 
doubt he will do so. As for you, my kind friend, 
however anxious I am ^to see you, if you come 

without him. do not. at anv rate. come without his 
. ^ 

permission. Good-bye ! In spite of the hermit’s 
beard and the bear’s skin, permit me to embrace 
ytm, and lay at the feet of the ov/ner of the hut the 
homage of his very devoted subject anti honorar)- 
water-bailiff.’ 

Frov.i MAn.'.Mh D'lii'iNAv io Rousscau. 

I am taking advantage of my gardener’s return 
to thank you, my dear hermit, for letting rne hear 
from you. As for myself, my health is not so bad ; 

I have slept tolerably v.'cll the last two nights. 
Let them .speak for me, T as.sure you that your 
installation has done me considerable good, 

I have already performed part of your com- 
missions. Your friend' Diderot, whom, as you 

‘ The^reser.'oir of the v.-aters of the park of La Chevrette 
v.'as at lipinaj. 
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know, I neier see, because he is afraid of new 
acquaintances, intends to go and see jou im- 
mediately) You know that he is not master of 
his time , ) ou must therefore set dow n to his en- 
gagements the delaj which )our friendship might 
perhaps render unendurable to jou Belieie, mj 
friend, that your friends think about jou and 
regret jou think onij of tiie satisfaction joii 
will feel at seeing them again when the weather 
and their occupations will allow them 

I send Madame and Mademoiselle le Vasseur 
some little trifles which maj be useful to them, 
until they have got their wardrobe in order 
Good-bye, my hermit, I wish jou good health, 
fine weather, and all the contentment jou descnc 

From Rousseau to Mmwit d’1,i>isa\ 

You will be rerj glad to learn, Madame, that I 
am more and more delighted with mj abode , unless 
you or I change greatly, I will neeer lea\c it In 
conjunction with M d’Epinij, jou will enjoj 
the pleasure of haeing made a man bappj , tint 
is something to preecnt jou from regretting the 
exchange of the cloak of winch jou offer me tin 
half 

1 haee still a little difficultj to get out of~tlu 
remoeal of the rest of mj things If jou will In 
so kind, -Madame, jou will hare to extricate mi 
from this final embarrassment Tor tint purpose, 

I should like— hut let us b< i little sjstcmitic: 
for I should like so nianj tilings, that I nnd 
“ firstlies ’’ and “ seeondlies ” 
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1. Pay Madame Sabi 39 livres 16 sous for rent 
and capitation-tax/ according to the note which I 
have made in the note-book sent herewith. 

2. Obtain a receipt for both in the said book. 

3. Give notice for the end of the present term. 

4. Have the bed and the hangings in the alcove 
taken down, if it is possible. 

5. Pack both on the gardener’s cart, together 
with the mattresses and anything else that can 
be added in the way of earthenware and small 
utensils. 

6. For that purpose it will be necessary to 
send some experienced person with the gardener, 
who will know how to take down and pack every- 
thing without injuring jf. 

7. For another journey there will still be a 
camp-bed which is in a garret ; about forty bottles 
which are still in the cellar ; and the chest of 
drawers, with the pamphlets which it contains ; 
for the transport of these latter I will send a trunk 
from here, with a letter to ask M. Deleyre to 
superintend the removal of these papers. 

I must add to this the trifling precaution of 
beginning by paying iMadame Sabi, that she may 
not be alarmed at seeing my rooms completely 
stripped without mention being made of the rent 
that has already begun and is consequent!}' due. 

All this assumes that Madame d’Esclavelles’ 
removal is finished, and is suggested in order that 
the gardener’s cart may not return empty' while 

1 A tax levied per head in proportion to the rank or 
fortune of the individual. This tax. established in 
abolished in 1698, revived in 1701, and definitely suppressed 
at the time of the Revolution. 
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there are things to be taken back besides, 
great carefulness, which has made all these arrange- 
ments with considerable effort, uiil neierthcless 
trust to yours m regard to any alterations which 
It may be convenient to make in the matter. 

Accept Mademoiselle le Vasseur’s humble 
thanks You had guessed, then, that the ink- 
bottle had been carefully spilt on the way oicrall 
these good people’s linen, of which hardly one 
single piece has escaped without damage ’ ft 
seems that you, like the gods, exercise a foreseeing 
and beneficent protidence, that was almost what 
was said to me on the receipt of your present Tin 
weather has not yet begun to mend, and your 
house IS not finished There is no reason to come 
so soon What you ha'ie to do, so as to employ 
this interval profitably , is to continue to strengthen 
your health so that, when you are at La Choirettc, 
you may be able to come to the Hermitage fre- 
quently to find a friend and solitude I will show 
you some delightful walks, which I sh.ill Imeeien 
still more when once you lore them 

Your adiicc is good, and for the future I will 
make use of it f will lore my friends witlmiit 
uneasiness, but without coldness, I sh.ill he de- 
lighted to sec them, but I shall know how to do 
without them I feel that they will mur cciso to 
be equally dear to me, and I b.oe only lost, m 
regard to them, that e\cesst\e delicacy, winch 
sometimes made me unwell, anti always discon- 
tented Besides, 1 base ne\er doubted Dukrot's 
good resolutions , but it is .a long distanct from 
his door to mine, and there are many iieople- to 
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call upon on the way. I am lost if he arranges 
to come , and see me ; he will intend to do so 
a hundred times, and I shall never see him once. 
He is a man who must be carried off from his 
own house, and seized by force in order to make 
him carr}^ out his intentions. 

Good-bye, ni}- kind friend ; I will not say 
Madame, although I have used the word twice 
by inadvertence at the beginning of this scrawl. 
But what is the need of this corrective ? What 
matters the difference of words when the heart 
gives the same meaning to all ? 


From Rousseau to Madame d’Epinav. 

I am beginning to feel very uneasy about you, 
Madame ; this is the fourth time in succession that 
I have written to 3'OU without receiving an answer. 
I have never failed to answer yoii^ since your return 
to Paris, and I do not deserve this negligence on 
your part or the reproach which 3mu have made 
against me of negligence on mine. Make m3'- 
mind eas3^, I beg of 3mu, and at least tell me 
that 3'-ou are well, that I may cease to be alarmed, 
and may content m3'self with being angry, 

I reopen my letter, which was alread3'^ written 
and sealed, on the receipt of 3murs and the mill. 
You appease me at the expense of m3'- peace of 
mind. There are many things I should like to 
say to you, but your messengers oblige me to 
defer them all to another time. I swear to 3'ou 
that I would willingly get you imprisoned in the 
Bastille, if I could be sure of being able to spend 
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six months there alone Avith you. I am couA'inccd 
that we should both leave it more virtuous and 
happier for it. 

Do not count upon me for Tuesda3'’s dinner. 

* If Diderot keeps his word to me, I could not keeji 
mine to 3'ou. Neither hat'c ] made up my mind 
about the journey to Geneva. If jmu slecj) at 
La Chevrette, I wiU most certainly come and see 
you the next day, if the weather is only tolerable ; 
there we shall be able to talk. If not, I will write 
to you more fully. 

I send you a letter from Tronchin, the bej^in- 
ning of which I do not understand at all, because 
I am not acquainted with the facts. Read it, and 
send it on to Deleyrc, or a copy of the part re* 
lating to his friend. Do 'not torment your mind 
with chimeras. Abandon 3'ourself to the honest 
feelings of your good heart, and, in spite of your 
systems, you will be happy. Even your ailment*; 
will not preA'ent it. Adieu ! 

I also send you a letter from JComilly. I do ^ 
not know M. de Silhouette at all; perhaps, if 
Grimm ^vcre disposed to take an interest in the 
matter, •or tell you what ought to be done, you 
might be able to scr\’c this honourable man and 
oblige your friend. 

Note from Maiume i)‘UriSA\ to Kout>?UAi'. 

I have not been to scej'ou, mj' dear hermit. I 
have not written to y'ou, because 1 h.axe imiJ s-o 
many things to think about, domestic annoyanc*'^. 
insupportable worries ; but the thing winch 
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worries me most is, that my mollicr is beginning 
to spoil m)^ children more than ever, so that I find 
myself obliged to treat them with greater severity 
than I could wish. I may be mistalccn, but it 
seems to me that my son has a strong taste for the’ 
dissipation and frivolity by which his father is 
dominated ; this instinct is very singular, and 
alarms me. Wc will discuss these matters the 
first timc'we meet. You positively refuse to tell 
me how 3-our health is, and whether 3^ou felt tired 
from 3^our efforts the other da3e Good-b3’’e, my 
dear hermit; shall I see 3'ou soon? 


Rousseau's reply io Madame d'Kpin’av. 

I intended to call upon 3'Ou on Thursday, but 
the rain spoilt the roads, and the3' arc not 3-01 dr3c 
I intend, however, if it is fine, to attempt the 
journe3' to-morrow. Meanwhile, let me hear from 
3'Ou, for I am uneas3' about 3'our bodih^ and mental 
condition. Good-b3'el m3’^ Lad3^ and friend, I long 
for those moments of tranc]uillit3' when 3''ou will 
have time to love me a little. I send 3'^ou back 
vour two books, for which I am much obliged. 


CON'TI.NUATIOX OF THE Dl.iKY. 

Two davs ago I went to La Chevrette to 
arrange certain matters before settling there v/ith 
m3*’ children. I had informed Rousseau of m3' 
visit beforehand, and -he came to see me. I think 
he needs m3' presence, and that solitude has 
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already stirred his bile He complains of eier^ 
body Diderot is always going to see him, and 
never does , M, Grimm neglects him , the Baron 
d’Holbach forgets him , he declares that onl\ 
• myself and Gauffecourt shon any regard for him 
I attempted to make excuses for them, but with 
out success I hope that he will be more at 
La Chevrette than at the Hermitage I am 
conrinced that the onij wa) of making tins 
man happj is to pretend to take no notice of 
him and yet to be incessantly thinking about 
him, that is why I did not press him to sta\, 
when he told me that he wanted to return to 
the Hermitage, although it was late and the 
weather was very bad I asked him how he 
intended to occupy himself, he told mt that lit 
intended to take to music copying ngnin, which 
would procure him a litclihood agrteablj anti 
amuse him at the same time " 1 hope 30 U will 
give me jour custom and get me that of \our 
friends,” he added , “ but I must not be Iiurntd, 
for I only intend to copy when I choose to do so, 
and when I do not feel inclined to do anything 
else ’ To begin with, M d'Lpinay and iinsi.lf 
asked him for a dozen copies The following 
morning I sent someone to entjuirt after him , 
my musstnger brought back tilt following Itlur 

From RousscAt to M\i»\mi nl i ISAI 
I got back drenched, it one o’clock in tiu 
morning, but otherwise uninjured 1 ftel gnlifut 
for your uneasiness This morning your gardtin r 
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has again carried off some peaches to the market 
at k'lontmorenci. Nothing could exaggerate the 
shameless impudence he displays in his thefts ; 
far from my presence having any restraint upon 
him, I see very clearly that it serves him as an* 
excuse for taking 3mu less fruit than usual, l^or a 
long time there will be nothing to do in your garden ; 
if you dismissed him sooner rather than later, you 
would save the remains of your fruit, provided that 
you let me have notice beforehand, and see that the 
ke}^ of the house is given back to you. In regard 
to the bed and the contents of his room, as I do 
not know what belongs to you or to him, I will 
allow nothing to be taken away without instruc- 
tions from you. It is really useless for anyone 
to sleep here ; but, if 3'ou think it necessary, I will 
get someone in the neighbourhood whom I can 
trust, and whom I will not allow to have the kc3^ ; 
this will give 3^11 time to look out for another 
gardener. The onty thing I shall require to make 
the women-folk eas3' will be a gun or some pistols 
for the winter, but I cannot find an3^one who is 
willing to lend them to me, and there would be 
no sense in bu3dng them. And really, I am sure 
that we are perfectly safe here, and under the 
protection of our neighbours. I am obliged to 
tell you all this in writing, for it is difficult to 
have a quiet talk during the brief intervals that 
I am able to spend with you. Good-bye, Madame ! 

I am going to set about your work first, and it 
shall be done without interruption. M3'^ respects 
to Madame d’Esclavelles, and my kind regards 
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to the t)rant‘ and jour children Mj foot is 
better, although I feel tired 

Maoame n’EriNAA’s reply to the preceding letter 

Whatever are jou talhing about, mj friend’ 
Guns ' pistols I it IS realij alarming In innting 
JOU to occupji the Hermitage, it was mj intention 
that JOU should enjoj all the repose that jou 
need But as a repose which has to be defended, 
although preferable to that which has to be paid 
too dearlj for, ceases to be one at all, and as 1 
wish that there should be nothing to disturbjours, 
.1 beg you to dismiss the gardener immedntclj 
from me If he carries his insolence so far as to 
Ignore mj wishes, let me know 

Good bye, mj dear bear' take care of jour 
health You know there is no hurtj about the 
music 

It was jour own fault that jou were 
“ drenched ” 


CONTISUATIOS 01 Till IJlAKl 

^csterdaj I was telling M Grimm the phn 
1 intended to pursue in regard to Koiisseau, and 
asked him to assist me in carijing it out Ih 
began to laugh “ How little jou know jour 
Rousseau," he said “U jou wish to plew 
him, take c\ entiling he sijs in the oppowti 
sense , take scarcely an\ notice of him, hut I'u 
tend to take a great de il , speak of liim < mitiiio dh 


Grimm 
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to Olliers, {'von in his pros('iu:c, niul do nf)t hr 
tlccrivrd in* lh(' nnnovnnrr lir will show," I 

* v* 

rnnnol help hrin.i; r.ilhrr indirnnnl :it hr.'irin/: 
hini ahan<lon hinisrlf to salirr al the <'xpf.n;:r of 
his nnhn'lnnalt; friend : ihi-^ is tin; hrsl liinr that I 
ha.v'e lound liini nnjusl. Hr addrfj ; " I stif)!]''!}' 
advis<‘ you. ?\ladanH'. to mdeawinr to ])rr-ve‘!if him 
from ■-]■’> -ndim,^ next witil- r at the Urrinitaor. I 
<irc!nre 'oi \'(ni that lie v.-ill j;o mad: hu?, ihix 
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telling me anything about it, and I let you do it, 
because I love you and it is in no way painful to 
me to o\\ e to you what I ant unable to procure my - 
self, at least at present. He also declares that all 
the garden tools, some old props and the seeds arc 
his ; I am inclined to belieie him, but, as I do not 
feel certain, I will not let anything go out of the 
house without your instructions. 

I do not know w'hether Diderot's day has 
changed ; they have not sent me any message, and 
I am expecting them Good-bye, my kind friend. 
Yesterday I receued a kind letter from Voltaire. 

As I know the gardener to be an insolent 
fellow, 1 ought to warn you that if, as far as I am 
concerned, 1 hate reason to be satisfied with his 
semces, he has equal reason to be satisfied with 
my recognition of them 
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CHAPTER XV (1756-1757). 

From Madame d’Epinay to M. de Lisieux. 

Here I am, settled at La Chevrette, Monsieur, 
and quite ready to receive you. If you are a man 
of your word, I shall expect you next week. You 
know that a stay in the country always adds to my 
comfort ; I enjoy my friends more, my children, 
and myself ; but there are several reasons which 
made me desire to come and snatch a few 
moments of repose there before winter comes on. 
My mother is getting infirm and can only walk 
with difficulty ; here I can attend to her every 
moment in the day. It seems to me that I am 
becoming greedy of her society ; I reproach myself 
for the moments when I am absent from her ; and 
when I see her again, I look at her, oh ! how I 
look at her, I devour her with my eyes, and I 
am never tired of seeing her. Pauline took it 
into her head to tell me yesterday that she found 
her changed. I had observed it, but I was un- 
willing to confess it to m3^self; the child’s remark 
struck me as a discovery. 

By-the-way, speaking of her. Monsieur, you 
will see a few ideas which I have set down on 
paper, to help Mademoiselle Durand in bringing 
her up. I think that you will approve of them, 

17 — 2 
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because they have been put into my mind by the 
child’s disposition and her governess’s ability. If 
I had to advise Linant, I should be careful not to 
use such language to him. M. Grimm has pro- 
mised to help me N\nth my children’s education. He 
studies their character as carefully as mysc:)f; nc 
communicate to each other our obserr'ations, and, 
according to our reflections, and, above all, ac- 
cording to his opinion, I decide upon the manner 
in which it is best for them to be treated. I have 
no doubt remaining when M. Grimm has spoken. 
You and I, Monsieur, have agreed more than once 
that no one possessed a fairer mind or more 
delicate tact. Amongst all the obligations which 
I owe to both of. you, I highly value that of having 
learnt from you to dispense with others, to busy 
myself with domestic details, and to control my 
own affairs. It is certain that one cannot live long 
in M. Grimm’s society without being conscious of 
an increased love of virtue. 

I thought that I was alone in contributing 
to Rousseau’s comfort, but I liave heard from 
Mademoiselle le Vasscur that M. Grimm and M. 
Diderot have made up an income of 400 livres for 
her and her mother. Can you imagine such honour- 
able behaviour on the part of two men who h.ni-' 
hardl}’ enough for themselves ? M- Grimm had 
told me nothing about it ; evorj- day I discover 
fresh reasons for esteeming him. 

W'hile we were w.rlking yesterday, there aro-i 
a discussion between him anil Koiisse.ui, which 
wMs in re.ilily merely a joke. Rousse.ui si i tin.‘t to 
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submit to it with a good grace; but, unless ] ;im 
greatly mistaken, he was inwardly annoyed hy it. 
He had brought back to M- d’E]:)inay tlie ,co])ies 
which he had made for him ; and my liusbnnd 
asked him if he would be able to deliver him tlie 
same amount in a fortnight. He answerecl : 
“Perhaps yes, perhaps no; it depends upon dis- 
position, temper, and health.” “ In this Crjse,” 
said M. d’Epinay, “ I will only give you six to do, 
because I want to be certain of having them.” 
“ Well!” replied Rousseau, “you wi)) hnvc 
the satisfaction of having six which v/il] spoil 
the six others ; for I def}’ you to gel any done 
which will approach mine in correctness and }>er- 
fection.” “ Do you see,” rejoined M. Orirnrn 
laughing, “ how the copyist’s pride has alre^idy 
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task on hand, which prevented him from answer- 
ing me. Not a word about his health ; I accord- 
ingly .concluded that he was quite well. While 
I was sending to the Hermitage, Mademoiselle Ic 
Vasseur came to bring me three copies; she 
declares that Rousseau is sick at heart and that 
his health is affected b}' it , she seems to me to 
dread the stay at the Hermitage during the winter 
as much for her mother as for Rousseau. She 
declares that no one will e%er persuade him to 
return to Pans, but that he would rather consent 
to spend the severest months at La Clieirctte 
“At least," she said, “we should all be within 
nearer reach of assistance, and we should be 
less exposed to the se\ent}' of the weather.” 

M Grimm, GaufTecourt, and myself hate 
agreed to do all we possibly can to persuade 
Rousseau to leare the Hermitage tins winter. 

Cl limn;. 

Is It imprudence, folly, or thoughtlessness 
wdnch has induced M. d’lipina) to confide to 
us Rousseau’s impertinent remark to hiinsLif 
and his mistresses ’ “ Tins is unheard of. 1 

went for a walk to the Hermitage," he said to 
us • “ nothing can be compared to the fi'fh 
of your hermit, it amounts to positne imptr- 
tinence. I brought two ladies to see hint, fot 
wdiom I had got him some work to do; the) , 
were curious to see this singular man. He was 
m front of his door; he first saw me; he c.inu' 
towards me cap m hand , he s,iw these l.uhtsi 
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he saluted ns, put on his cap ap^ain, turned his 
back upon us, went away, and began to run 
again. Can anything be madder ? ” “ Why 

so?” answered Dc Jull)-. “There are so many 
people who arc afraid of roses 1 ^ He is, perhaps, 
one of the number.” “ Ah ! I understand,” I 
said, “ that, if he is mad, his madness is that 
of an honourable man.” 


I kept the promise I had made to Madame 
d’Epinay that I would go and spend .some time 
at La Chevrette. While I was there, M. Diderot 
wrote to M. Grimm to ask him if he could not 
take a journey to Paris, in order to look over a 
work which he liad just finished, and which he 
did not want to send to the printer's without hear- 
ing his opinion and Rousseau’s. M. Grimm, who 
had hoped to enjoy the remainder of the autumn 
quietl}', proposed to Diderot, witli Madame 
d’Epinay’s kind j^ermission, to come and spend the 
week he asked him to give him at La Chevrette ; 
Rousseau was to be there. The work would have 
been cheerfully looked over, and Madame d’Epinay 
would have made the acquaintance of a man whom 
she regarded as the profoundcst genius of the cen- 
tury. M. Diderot declined this offer, I might 
almost sa}^ with affright. M. Grimm was annoyed 
and grieved at it, because he felt that the im- 
pressions which Duclos had given him were by 
no means effaced. He even suspected Rousseau 
of keeping them up, and spoke to me about it ; 

^ Alluding to the name of M. d’Epinay’s mistresses. 
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but at that tune I was so far from believing the 
latter capable of falsehood, that I did m3- utmost to 
destroy this suspicion m M. Gnmm's mind I 
succeeded the more ea3il3' as he is not mistrustful, 
and I have never known a man who was rendered 
more unhappy at the wrongs of others. lie con' 
cealed from Madame d'Epina}* the reasons of 
Diderot’s refusal, and it was agreed that these 
gentlemen should dine at Eousseau’s, and that 
the w'ork should be brought there , that M. Gnmm 
should take it aw a}' to La Che%rctte, and read it 
at leisure ; and that there should be a second 
dinner at the Hermitage, to sum up ojnnions. 
Diderot asked that M. Desmahis should be ad- 
mitted to these conferences , and he consequently 
came to spend a few' da^'s at La Chc\rcttc. 

Madame d’Lpinai’s Dam. 

September. 

What has ]ust happened to me is so singular 
and so complete!}" ridiculous, that I would much 
rather forget it than perpetuate the recollection of 
it , at an)" rate, I am going to sacrifice m3 %anil3* 
to your amusement M Dcsrn.ihis was at I-a 
Chc\rette when 30U left it, as 30U fmow, and 
was roMsing M Diderot’s work together with 
M. Gnmm. The) were not alwa)s of tin ‘'ime 
opinion , but, as their discussions ofit n IikA p! ue 
m m)' presence, I can answer for the gtiithra^'' 
and courtes) with which M. Grimm defiruUd 
Jus opinion, without, howocr, abandoninn it. 
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There is no doubt that nearly all Desmahis’ 
objections were trifling and puerile. Four da3^s 
ago, as we were walking alone, he asked me 
whether I knew what grievance M. Grimm had 
against him. I told him that I had not noticed 
that he had any grievance against him or any- 
one else, and I told the truth. He assured me 
that he had for some time past regarded him 
with disfavour ; that, from time to time, he let 
fall remarks that were in truth indiscreet but 
very severe, and that, if he continued, he would 
demand an explanation from him. He added 
that he would bring them to my notice before 
speaking to him about them. I thought that 
their differences of opinio'n in regard to the 
work with which they were now occupied was 
perhaps the cause of this slight bitterness which 
had escaped my notice. Now, as this revision 
was finished, as M. Grimm had gone to take 
back the manuscript, and I knew that he had a 
friendship for Desmahis, I thought that the matter 
was at an end, and troubled myself little about 
the consequences. However, I consoled him to 
the best of my ability, and thought no more 
about it. 

• M. Grimm returned very late in the evening; 
he was tired. Owing to the bad weather, he had 
felt cold on the road, which made him little 
disposed to talk. As he wished to talk to me, 
whom he had not seen for two days, he persuaded 
me to retire earty, so that we could spend a few 
moments in my room before he went to his own. 
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This appeared to me as natural as it really was ; 
but Desmahis attributed Grimm's silence, liis 
discomfort, and even, I believe, the cold which 
he had felt on the road, to himself On the ne\t 
da3’, that is, yesterday*, he did not come to break- 
fast at all, and sent a message that he wns unwell. 
We went to see him; he complained of liaiing 
had no sleep, adding that it had affected Ins 
nerves, and that he had not felt well enough to 
put in an appearance so earl^ M. Grimm was 
very gay , he rallied him upon his melancholj , 
which was our usual style, when we saw him 
unwell, and M Grimm's gaiety did him a little 
good 

We went out while he dressed, after he had 
promised to rejoin us in the drawing-room at the 
usual hour In fact, at noon, he came down. 
M Grimm was pla3'ing chess with Gauffccourt; 

I was working b3 their side Desmahis, at tlit 
end of half-an-hour, proposed to me that we .iKo 
should have a game I consented, and he placed 
the table at the other end of the draw ing-room. 
When I had taken my seat there, he said to mi : 

“ Did 3'ou hear how M Grimm treats me ’ ” "I 
heard nothing at all,” I answered “ .\h ' " sml 
he, “that was because )ou did not pi3 any 
attention M. Gauffccourt eecn noticed it, for 
he looked at me and blushed fur me f-isti it. 
Sta}’, do 3’ou see how SI3I3 lie is looking .it me.’ 
“But,” I replied, n little disturbed, iiowtver, In 
the tatanony of Gauflecourt winch he iiiinlesl, 
“he is short-sighted, and that gnis Inin tlw 
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state of most violent agitation during the meal 
Desmahis vas to Jeaie in the evening, iVI Griinm 
asked him at what time ‘‘hlot until after the 
walk,” he ans'wered ** The reason I ask,” replied 
Grimm, “is that I should like to accompany \ou 
half-way” “I shall be ^ei^' pleased,” said Des- 
mahis, “ I am even looking forward to u” 
After he had made this answer, he looked at 
me 1 confess that, at that moment, I felt dizz) 
with anxiety , I could not think seriously tint 
M Grimm wanted to fight about nothing , hut 
Desmahis’ evident desire to do so might force him 
to it, if he really had the least prejudice against 
him, besides, he might take offence at the demand 
for an explanation which Desmahis intended to 
make When we left the table, I took him aside, 


in spite of all tliat Desmahis did to prc\ent me, 
and I asked him what was the meaning of all 
these demonstrations against his friend 'Ihe 
serious and frightened tone m which I put tins 
question astounded him , he swore to mo tint he 
did not know what I meant , that he was on the 


same terms as usual with Dt^mahis 


“Well 


then,” I said to him, “if^ou are not dceci\mg 
me, go and assure him of it, for he is Imii'^'lf 
rosoUed to fight a duel with \ou and is ipwte 
con\inccd that such is >our inUnliou also" 
Gnmm burst into a fit of hughing, and a‘-Dd 
me whether wc had all gone mid 
said he “ Js that the cause of jour go it tronht 
during the whole of dinner time’" He iuii,h^d 
so at rri) simphcitj, and rillad nu so in i > 
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cally upon mv readiness lo i:jet foolish ideas into 
mv head, that, after liavintx laughed at it myself, 
I feel truly ashamed <if it. 

1 went lo look hu' Oesmahis, hut I could not 
convince him how hxdish he. was. 1 took him to 
^I. (trimm, and left them to have an explanation 
together ; they t|uitted the conference vciy good 
friends. Desmahis h'.ft ajijxiremtly somewhat 
ashamed ; and 1 can understand that he must be, 
since 1 also am ashamed of having believed his 
fancies. 


Conti . vu.\Tiox or rnr: Diakv. 


November. 

During the two days that Ivousseau has been 
here, we have not ceased lo dissuade him from 
passing the winter at the Hermitage. He at first 
look it as a joke, but afterwards became annoyed. 
Yesterday, lie listened to us in silence, and fini.shcd 
by telling me that he would give us his answer 
to-da}-. This morning, he left before an 3 'onc was 
up, and wrote to me after he reached home. He 
is apparently afraid of our eloquence. We do not 
intend to consider our.sclvcs beaten, and mean to 
go and see him and speak to him again. 

From Roussi;au io Madame d’Epinay. 

I will begin b}* telling you that I am resolved 
and determined, whatever happens, to spend the 
winter at the Hermitage ; that nothing will ever 
make me alter my resolution, and that you your- 
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seif have not the nght to attempt to make me do 
so, for such was our agreement when I came , 
therefore, let us say no more about it I uill on!) 
tell you, in h\o words, m3 reasons 

It IS essential that I should ha\e leisure and 
tranquillity, and all my con\emences for working 
this winter, this is of the most Mtal importance 
for me I have been working fi\e months to pro 
vide for e\erything, in order that no anviely nn\ 
duert me from my purpose I ha\c proMdcd 
myself with wood, I ha\e laid m a stock of pro 
visions , I have collected and arranged papers and 
books so as to be handy for use, 1 liaNc made 
ample provision for all mj comforts m case of 
illness I can on(} secure leisure by following 
this plan, and it will be absolute!) neccssar) tint 
1 should de\ote myself to settling the time which 
I feel it indispensable to de\otc to m) work \ 
removal, I know from experience, cannot taU 
place, in spite of what jou can do, without levs, 
damage, and expense on m) part, which I cuinot 
put up with a second time If I ttikc awn) ever)* 
thing, that will create terrible ernb irrassrnent , if 
I leave anything behind, I shall want it, or 
someone will come here and steal it during tin 
winter, lastl), in m) present position, mv {inn 
and convenience are more valuihle to me tlnn 
my life But do not im igine that / am runnin ; 
art) risk here , I shall find no difficult) m dr 
fending m)sclf against the cnem> without, U t-' 
within that he was dangerous^ f proml^^ >'ni 
never to go ain distance without laKin; pntiu 
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tions. During the winter, I do not even intend 
to walk at all, except in the garden ; you would 
have to lay siege to attack me here. As an extra 
precaution, I will get a neighbour always to sleep 
in the house. Lastly, as soon as you have sent 
me some weapons, I will never go out without 
-a pistol ready to hand, even round the house. 
Besides, I intend to get M. Matta to speak to 
our friend. Therefore, my kind friend, say no 
more to me about it ; you will only make me 
wretched, and will gain nothing by it, for contra- 
diction is fatal to me, and I am right in my 
obstinacy. 

I see from your note that you dismiss our 
friend on Monday, not on Sunday ; I notice this, 
because it is a matter ^of some importance that 
I should be informed of the exact day. Do not 
forget to give him a list of what you agree to his 
removing from the room ; otherwise, as I do not 
know what belongs, to him, I shall let nothing go 
out. I feel touched by your anxiety and the 
uneasiness which I cause you ; but, as they are 
unreasonable, I beg you to calm them. Love me 
always, and all will be well. Good-bye ! 

If it is fine to-morrow (Saturday), I will try 
to come and see you. 

Madame d’Epinay’s Diary. 

I have been unable to prevail upon Rousseau 
to leave the Hermitage this winter. Madame and 
Mademoiselle le Vasseur do not venture to tell 
him their fears, because he has given them to 
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understand that, if he should be further annoyed, 
he wiii go away without saying a word, and mil 
leave them to do as they' please. M. Grimm and 
Gauffecourt have, like myself, exhausted their 
eloquence in vain. There is no doubt that his 
ill-humour gams fresh hold upon him daily, and 
I dread the effect this profound solitude for six 
months may have upon him. In the bottom of 
hts heart, he has not pardoned M. Grimm for 
having discovered some mistakes in his copying. 
He does not venture to tell me ; but he has told 
the Comtesse d’Houdetot that he did not know 
what he had done to Grimm, but that ho sair 
plainly that he was trying to injure him in our 
estimation. He also complains that the Baron 
d’Holbach has not been to see him once since lie 
has been at the Hermitage. Perhaps he will aho 
complain of me directly. 

The Comtesse d’Houdetot left us a week ago, 
m order to receive her husband’s sister, who, since 
last y'ear, has been expected to come to P.iris for 
the sake of her son’s education; she has arrn uk 
She IS a little woman, stout, proud, foolish, \ery 
polite to her sistcr-in-law, and exacting towards 
others; her name is Madame dc Dl.aiiuille. I 
lore the Comtesse with ail my' he.irt ; hut wlicn 
she IS surrounded by her dogs and her .M.id.itiu 
de Blainxille, I prefer .iny other woman. 

I am returning to Pans immcdi.iti ly, wh> re ‘ 
hope to le.ad a happy life this winter, .ind, .ihwe 
ail, a more peaceful one than 1 haxe led tiuring ll*' 
summer. 
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Fyov! RorssMAr io n'EriKAV. 

Dcccuihcr i^ih. 

-My dear friend, I feel llial 1 shall he suffocated, 
unless 1 pour out my sorrows into the bosom of 
friendship. Diderot has written me a letter 
which cuts me to the heart. He ijjives me to 
understand that it is only as a favour that he 
does not look upon me a^ a villain, and that 
‘ there is a i^reat deal to he said on that point ’ ; 
these are his words ; and do you know the reason ? 
Because Madame le \'ass('ur is with me. Good 
heavens ! what more could he .siv if she were not ? 
I picked her and her husband up in the street, 
when they were too old to earn their living. Slie 
has never given m(‘ m(jre than three months’ 
attendance. I'or the last ten vears I have taken 

a/ 

the bread out of mv own mouth for her ; I ha\'e 
taken her into a healthy climate, where she wants 
for nothing ; for her sake I have given up the 
idea of staying in my native place ; she is abso- 
lutely her own mistress ; she comes and goes as 
she pleases. I look after licr as if she were m}- 
own mother ; all this counts for nothing, and I 
am only a villain because. I do not further sacrifice 
my life and hap]:)iness for her, and go to Paris and 
die of despair for her amusement. Alas ! tlie 
poor woman docs not wish it at all ; she makes 
no complaint ; she is perfectly content. But I 
see what it is; hi. Grimm will never be satis- 
fied with himself until he has deprived me 
of all the friends whom I have given to him. 

i8 
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Oh, city philosophers ! if such are your virtues, you 
console me for being only a villain ! I was happy 
in my retirement; solitude is no burden to me; I 
have little fear of poverty; the forgetfulness of the 
world is indifferent to me; I bear my ills with 
patience ; but — to love, and to find only ungrate- 
ful hearts, ah! that is the only thing 1 cannot 
endure ! Pardon me, my dear friend; my heart is 
overburdened with weariness, and my eyes arc 
swollen with tears which will not flow. If I could 
see you for a moment and weep, what a comfort it 
would be to me ! But 1 will never in my life set 
foot in Paris again ; this time I have sworn it. 

I forgot to tell you that there is even some 
humour in the philosopher’s letter : he is rapidly 
becoming barbarous ; it is easy to see that he is 
getting civilised. 

Mauami; d’Hpinav’s reply to Kousscau. 

My friend, if your complaints against M. 
Diderot have no more foundation than your 
suspicions of M. Grimm, I pity yon, for you 
will have much reason to reproach your--vlf. 
Either be more just towards the latter or cv.i.se 
to e.vpect me to listen to complaints vhich arc 
grossly insulting to a man who far more deserve- 
j'Dur esteem and jiosscsscs mine completely. 

If I were not kept here liy severe rheunmti-m. 

I would come and see you at onci', and offer j ou 
all the consolation that you have reason to t 
from my frietidsliip. I cannot helicve th.it .»• 
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Diderot has told you point blank that he believes 
you . a villain : there must certainty be some mis- 
understanding about that. My friend, be on your 
guard against the excitement which is often caused 
by an irritating word heard in solitude and taken 
in bad part ; take m}?^ advice, be afraid of being un- 
just ; what is often the result of the expression, when 
the reason is dear to our heart ? Can a friend ever 
offend us ? Is it not always our interest, our 
happiness, our reputation that he has in view ? 
Perhaps you may have occasioned by some out- 
burst a remark which onty bears the meaning you 
imagine because it is separated from that to which 
it is the answer. How do I know ? As I have not 
seen your letters or Monsieur Diderot’s, I cannot 
decide or reason consistently. All that I know is 
that M. Diderot entertains the most sincere friend- 
ship for you ; you have told me so yourself a 
hundred times. I am so grieved that I cannot 
come and see you. I should affect you even 
less b}^ my presence than by the necessity and 
comfort of confiding your troubles to someone 
who feels them as keenly as you do yourself. If 
my letter could set your tears flowing and procure 
you a little quietness, I am persuaded that 3mu 
would look upon things in a different light. Good- 
b3'e ! Send me your letters, and remember always 
to see at the top of Diderot’s this important 
heading: “ In friendship.” That is the real secret 
of appreciating his fancied insults at their proper 
value. 
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From Rousseau to Madame d’Rpinaa. 

MadamCj I send you Diderot’s letters iind rny 
last reply; read and judge us yourself. I am 
too embittered, too \iolently indignant, to be able 
to reason. 

I haie just told Madame le Vasseur that, 
honeier agreeable it might be for both of us to 
Inetogether, mj friends thought that, foranoman 
of her age, she was not sufficiently comfortable 
here; that she must go to Paris and h\e with 
her children; and that I will gne her and her 
daughter all that 1 hate in the world. There- 
upon the daughter began to cry, and, m spite 
of her grief at the idea of separating from her 
mother, she protested that she would nettrlc.ate 
me, and, in truth, the philosophers will find it 
no use to talk, 1 will not force her to do so. I 
must, therefore, keep something for her support 
as well as mt own. I hate told Madame If 
^’.isseur that I will make her an .diowance, whiih 
w ill be paid her as long .is I lit c, and nit jiromisf 
shall be carried out I also told her th.it I would 
ask you to settle the amount, and I beg you will 
do so Do not be .ifraiel of making it too much . 

I shall still he .1 great gainer, if only by my 
personal freedom 

The most frightful thing for nn is, that the 
good wom.in has got into her he.id tint n i' dl 
a planned thing belwetn Diderot, my-ilf, ami 
her el.uighter, .mil that I hate thought >>f it o 
a means of getting nd of her In reg.iril m thi’ 
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she has \-cry justly pointed out to me that, having 
spent part of the winter here, it is veiy hard 
on her to liave to leave it when spring is so near. 
I told her that she was right, but that, if the least 
harm were to happen to her during the summer, 
I should not fail to he held responsible for it. “ It 
is not the public,” I added, “ that will say that, 
but my friends, and I have not the courage to 
expose myself to the risk of being considered a 
murderer by them.” 

' fortnight ago we were living jxxicefully here, 
and in perfect harmoii}-. Xow, we arc all alarmed, 
agitated, in tears, obliged to separate, I assure 
you that this will be a lesson to me never to in- 
terfere, except with full knowledge of the facts and 
the greatest caution, in the domestic affairs of m3' 
friends ; and I do not even feel at all sure whether 
I ought to write to M, d’Kpina}' in favour of poor 
Cahouet. 

As Diderot informs me that he is coming on 
Saturda}', it is important to send him his letter 
immediatel}'. If lie comes, he will be received 
with politeness, but my heart will be shut against 
him, and I feel that we shall never see each other 
again. It matters little to him ; it will onl}' be 
one friend the less. But I shall lose ever3'thing ; 

I shall be in torments for the rest of m3' life. 
Another warning has shown me that I have not a 
heart which can forget what Avas once dear to it. 
Let us avoid, if possible, an irreconcileable rupture. 

I am so cruelly worried, that I have thought it 
right to send you this letter by a special mes- 
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senger, that I maj hate an answer m the nick 
of time Make use of him to take the letter to 
Diderot, and let me hate an answer immcdntelj, 
if }ou hate an) pitj for me 

P S — I must add that Madame le Vasseur is 
at present otertt helming me with tiolent re- 
proaches , she utters them in a harsh and liaiiglit) 
tone, like a person who feels strongl) backed up 
I make no answer, neither does her daughter, we 
are content to lament in silence I see that old 
people are hard, pitiless, without compassion, and 
cease to hat e alfection for an) thing except them 
sehes You see that I can no longer at old being 
a monster I am one in Monsieur Diderot’s ejes, 
if Madame le A^asseur remains here , I .iin one 
in her C) es, if she does not remain here W li it 
eter I decide to do, I am a tillain in spite of 
iTi)self 

From Koussi AU lo Mtottir i> I iisii 

I recened )Our letter, ni) kind friend, an hour 
after I had sent a messenger to ton with those 
whieh )ou ask me for I im not 1 iiiaii to tiki 
precautions, especiall) in dealing with int frit mb 
and I hate not kept a cop) of aii) of ni) letters 
You rightl) guessed that )oiirs woiihl affect nu 
I swear to )ou, m) good frieiui, that )otir frit inf- 
ship is dearer to me than life, anti thU it tonstihs 
me for etci) thing 

I hate nothing to repl) to tour olist rt ili'uis 
about Diderot's good intentions, etetpi oni thing, 
but this I will .isk toil toconsidtr well Ht know • 
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my passionate character, and the sensitiveness of 
my heart. Let us assume that. I was wrong ; cer- 
tainly he was the aggressor ; it was therefore his 
part to bring me back by the means which he knew 
were calculated to have that effect ; one word, one 
single word of kindness would have made the pen 
fall from my hands and tears from my eyes, and I 
should have been at the feet of my friend. Instead 
of that, look at the tone of his second letter, see 
how he repairs the harshness of the first ; if he 
had designed to break with me, how could he 
have set about it differently ? Believe me, my 
good friend, Diderot is now a man of the world. 
There was a time when we were both poor and 
unknown, and we were friends. I can say the 
same of Grimm ; but they have both become 
important personages. I have continued the same 
as I was, and we no longer suit each other. 

For the rest, I am inclined to think that I have 
done injustice to the latter, and even not for the 
first time ; but if 3'OU wish to know what have 
alwa^'s been m}' feelings in regard to him, I refer 
you to an expression in the note which you should 
have received to-da}', and which will not have 
escaped 3-our notice. But all these people are so 
proud- so affected, so cold ; how can one dare to 
love them still ? No, m3' good friend, m3' day is 
o%-er. Alas’ I am reduced to wishing for them 
that 'we mav never become friends again. There 
nov.' onl'v remains ad'v'ersit3' which can restore to 
them the affection which the3' ha'v'e felt for me. 
Ton mav judge whether 3'our friendship is dear to 
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me— you who have not had need of this cruel irar 
of recognising the value of it 

Above all, I hope Diderot will not come But 
f ought to feel easy about that ; he has pronii'^td 
to do so 


Co\TmOAT10\ OI TIIL DlARl. 

The letter which Rousseau wrote to M Diderot 
IS full of imectives and spiteful caiilling, while he 
would ha\ e had a good game to plaj if he had shown 
moderation , for, in truth, those written to him arc 
.1 trifle harsh However, it must he admitted that, 
with good faith, there would never have been .1 
moment’s bickering in the matter. Diderot, in 
order to touch his friend’s feelings in regard to the 
old woman’s position, no doubt intended to put be- 
fore him the reproaclies he would have to utti.r 
against himself if the least li.irm should happen 10 
her , rejiroaches so much the more sev ere, as poor 
Madame Ic Vasseur had .1 presentiment of it, am! 
a presentiment has great weight with the old .mil 
people of her class Diderot’s im.nginalion t.nised 
him to see the vvortlij Le Vasseur l^ing ill on In r 
death-bed, addressing him 111 a most pathetic spi ech : 
•igainst this tragic picture he can onij hring "i.at 
and childish arguments, when brought into eom- 
panson with this situation on which Rouss, lu lit' 
hitherto supported his refusil to U.ive tin Htt- 
mitage From tint time lu s^es in him nriihu'il 
but an ingnite, a murderer, hi is no loujjir wmlhv 
of his esteem, and he tells him without ref 
monj that he is a barbari m (tliest t»o 
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of Didcrol are a very line ja'cce of pof',try) ; hiil, 
with this exc.('5')tion. it is really too bad of I<ouss<:au 
to leave in a state of uneasiness a woman i-evejiiy- 
fivc years of aije, to whom lie owes a threat deal, 
whatever la* may s:iv : it is only ])oet}cai e:-:a;e '■/.-ra- 
tion. I have, therefore, just uAd l\ou''Seau that 
I advise him not to ^end lii- letter, imle's he 


wishes to put liimscif n-ally 


.lie v,To;3:!' ; but. 
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I will not send mine to Diderot, since jou are 
opposed to m3’ doing so But, as I feel grie\oud3 
offended, there Mould be a meanness and false- 
hood, which I cannot permit m3 seif, in adipitting 
a wrong uhich I ha\e not committed, and 
which 3’ou yourself would blame, in \icw of what 
IS going on in m3’ inmost heart It is certainh true 
that the Gospel orders him who rcceires a blow 
on one cheek to offer the other, but not to ask for 
pardon You remember the man m the comedt 
who cries “ Murder ” while beating another; such 
IS the part played b3 the philosopher 

Do not expect to prerent him from coming 
during the present weather, he would be rco 
sorr3' if it were finer Anger will giro him the 
leisure and the strength which friendship refuses to 
him, he will wear himself out to come on foot to 
repeat to mo the insults which he has hciptd 
upon me in his letters I shall endure them an)- 
thing but patientK lie will return to I’.iris to 
be ill, and I shall appear, in the sight of all tht 
world, a most odious man Patience ' one must 
suffer Do 3011 not admire the clererness of this 
man who rranted to fetch me in a cah to rlmr at 
Saint-Denis, and to bring me back in a cab, and 
whose means, a week later, do not permit him to 
Msit the Hermitage except on foot ^ lo in'’ his 
own language, it is not ahsoluteir impossihh thit 
that ma) hare the ring of sineerit3 ; hut m this 
case a week must h irc wrought a Mrangi lerolio 
tion in the state of Ins finances Oh. plu!o.n|ihv 
I share the grief )OU feel at the dim ss of )oiif 
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motlier ; but, believe me, your sorrow cannot 
approach mine : we suffer less at seeing those, 
whom we love, ill, than at finding them unjust 
and cruel. 

Adieu ! my good friend. This is the last time 
I shall mention this unhapp)^ affair to you. 

You speak to me of going to Paris with a cool- 
ness which at any other time would delight me. 
I take for granted all the nice things that might 
be said on that point ; but, notwithstanding, I will 
never in m}^ life go to Paris, and I bless heaven for 
having made me a bear, a hermit, and obstinate — 
rather than a philosopher. 


From Madame d’Epinay to Rousseau. 

And you pretend that my letter has done you 
good ? The letter which you have just written to 
me is more unfair and more filled with animosity 
than your earlier ones. My friend, 3mu are not 
capable of judging of yourself ; your head is in a 
fever ; solitude is killing 3mu ; and I begin to re- 
pent of having afforded you the facility of shutting 
yourself up in it. You think 3mu have cause to 
complain of M. Diderot, who, however, is guilt3^ of 
no other offence than that of having exaggerated 
the expressions of the warmth which he displa3^s in 
everything, the onty object of which is to restore 
you to the midst of your friends. He has ex- 
hausted to no purpose all the arguments relative 
to your, health, safet3^ and comfort ; he has struck 
a note which at an3’' other time would have been 
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certain to affect you — the repose of a woman 
seventy-five years of age, who has been obiigin-t 
enough to isolate herself, at her time of life, in order 
to follow you ; he perhaps imagined that she ua*; 
secretly lamenting at the thought of spendm^ the 
winter beyond the reach of assistance. That was 
only natural, and you make it a crime against him! 
i\Iy friend, 3'ou grieve me — ^3'our condition fills mo 
with sorrow ; for if 3'ou had coolly told me all that 

is to be read in your three letters Ko; you 

are ill — certainly, you arc ill! Who will guarantee 
that the same tiling will not very .‘=0011 happen 
to me ? It is our duty to tell our friends 
the truth in all cases ; woe hetide those who 
have not the courage to listen to it ) You arc 
not made to misunderstand his language, and 
you do not deser\'c friends capable of wounding wu 
when you arc in your natural state. 15 c your- 
self again, then, at once ; j>rcparc to open your 
arms to your friend, who will not he long ui 
flinging himself into them, according to what 
I have heard. 

Meanwhile, *M. (irimm has commissioned me 
to send on to you this parcel from the philo'^oplu'T. 
Good-niglit, my poor bear! 


From IvOrsscAV to Maiuju. t)'bb’iSAY. 

Diderot has written me a lliird letter, when 
sending hack my papers. Although you infornad 
me in yours that you wen* sending me liifvjvwn!, 
it reached me later by another route, so th.ii wlvai 
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I received il I had alrcad}- finished my answer 
lo Diderot. You must l)e as tired of this long 
bickering as I am worn out by it. Therefore, 
let us say no more about it, I beg you. 

But where have you got tlic idea tliat I -sliall com- 
plain of you also ? If I had anything to complain 
of, it would be that you show too much considera- 
tion for me, and treat me too kindly. I frequently 
need to be scolded more than that. I like a 
tone of rebuke when I deserve it. I believe that 
I should be the kind of man to regard it some- 
times as a kind of friendly cajolery. But it is 
possible to (|uarrel with a friend without treating 
him with contempt ; one can vciy' well call him 
a beast, but one will never call him a rascal. You 
will never let me hear you say “that you think 
you arc doing me a favour in thinking well of 
me.” You will never insinuate to me that, “upon 
looking closely, there would be much esteem to 
abate.” Y'ou will not tell me “ could there be 
any further good in saying anything about that ? ” 
d'his would not onl}- be insulting me, but also 
insulting yourself; for it does not become honour- 
able people to have friends of whom they think 
ill ; if it had happened to me, in regard to 
this point, to wrongl}' interpret anything said by 
you, you would certainly hasten to explain 3^our 
idea to me, and you would be careful not to 
keep up the same obser\’ations, coldly and harshl}'-, 
in the wrong sense which I might have attributed 
to them. What, Madame, do you call that ? 
a form, an exterior ? 
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Since we are discussing this subject, I should 
like to make a declaration to jou as to wlnt I 
require from friendship, and as to what I desire 
to exhibit in it in my turn 

Bhme freetj' what jou find bhmable in nn 
rules, but do not expect to find me eisilj depart 
ing from them , for they arc draw n from nn 
disposition, which I cannot alter 

In the first place, I wish fnends to hi. 
mj friends, and not mj masters, to adiisc me 
without claiming to control me , to enjo) all 
kinds of rights o\cr mj heart, none oier tin 
freedom I consider those persons terj smgiihr 
who, under the name of friends, alwn_xs chim to 
interfere in my affairs without telling me an\ 
thing about theirs Let them alwats speak to 
me froelj and frankly, they can sat anything to 
mo, contempt excepted, I illow them c\cn thing 
The contempt of a person who is indifiirenl to 
me IS a matter of mdilference , hut, if 1 were to 
endure it from a friend, 1 should dcseiae it If 
he has the misfortune to despise me, hi him 
atoid telling me, let him leite tne, tint is what 
he owes to himself With that exception, whm 
he remonstrates with me, whatever tone he ulopis, 
he IS within his rights, when, ifttr hiving Iwtsmd 
to him, I follow my own inclination, 1 am within 
mine, and I greatly dislike anyont to I'lp 
cternallv ehattermg to me ihout whit is imr n d 
done with 

I heir gre it anxietv to do nu i mimiK r 1 1 
services which I do not < ire ihaut is v t in a 
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to me; it seems to imply a certain air of superiorit}^ 
which is displeasing to me ; besides, everyone can 
do as much. I prefer them to love me and let 
themselves be loved ; that is what friends alone 
can do. Above' all, I am indignant when the first 
new-comer is able to compensate them for my loss, 
while I cannot endure anyone’s society but theirs 
in the world. Nothing but their affection can 
make me endure their kindnesses, but when I once 
consent to receive- them from them, I wish them 
to consult my taste and not their own ; for we 
think so differently upon so many things, that 
often what they consider good appears to me bad. 
If a quarrel occurs, I should certainly say that he 
who is in the wrong ought to apologise first ; but that 
means nothing, for everyone always thinks that he 
is in the right ; right or wrong, it is for him who 
has begun the quarrel to put an end to it. If I 
take his censure ill, if I am annoyed without reason, 
if I put myself in a passion at the wrong moment, 
he ought not to follow my example ; if he does, 
he certainly does not love me. On the contrar}'^, 
I would have him treat him with affection ; 
do you understand, Madame ? In a word, let 
him begin by soothing me, which will certainly 
not take long, for there has never been a fire at 
the bottom of my heart which a tear could not 
extinguish. Then, when I am softened, calmed, 
ashamed, and covered with confusion, let him 
scold me, let him tell me what I have done, and 
assuredl}^ he will have no reason to complain of 
me. If it is a question of a trifling detail, which 
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IS not Morth cleanng up, let him drop it, lot the 
aggressor be the first to hold his tongue, and 
let him not make it a foolish point of honour 
alnays to haie the adxantage That is Jioii I 
wish my friend to act towards me, as I am always 
read}' to act towards him in a similar case 

On this point, I could mention to \ou a little 
instance of which you ha\e no suspicion, although 
It concerns you , it has to do with a note which I 
recened from you some time ago, m answer to 
another with which I saw y on w ere not satisfied, 
and in which, as it seems to me, you hid failed 
to understand what I meant I answered properly 
enough, or at least I thought so, my reply certainly 
was m the tone of true friendship, hut, at the same 
time, I cannot deny that there was a certain 
amount of warmth in it, and, reading it again, I was 
afraid that you would he no better pleased with it 
than with the first , immediately, I threw my letter 
in the fire , I cannot tell you how pleased I fill to 
see my eloquence consumed m tin llames , I said 
nothing more to you about it, .and 1 belieie tli it I 
gained the honour of being beaten , soiiietimi s it 
only needs a spark to kindle .i eonll igntioii Mi 
dear, kind friend, Pithagoras sml that oni should 
neier poke the fire with a sword, tins niaeim 
seems to me the most import int ind thi mo't 
sacred law of friendshiji 

1 require from a friend < sen .i gn at ch il tnon 
than all I line just toll! you, <\<n niort thm h 
must reiimre from me, iml thm I 'lioiihl riqm'i- 
from him, if he wen miny phLi,,iii<l I win mlu' 
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As a recluse, I am more sensitive than another 
man ; if I am wrong in my behaviour to a friend, 
he thinks of it for a moment, and then a thousand 
distractions cause him to forget it for the rest of 
the day ; but nothing distracts my attention from 
any wrong done by him to me I cannot sleep ; I 
think of it the whole night long ; when walking b}^ 
m3^self, I think of it from sunrise to sunset ; my 
heart has not a moment’s respite, and the harsh- 
ness of a friend causes me, in a single day, years 
of grief. As an invalid, I have a right to the 
indulgence which humanit}'- owes to the weakness 
and temper of a sufferer. Who is the friend, who 
is the honourable man who ought not to be afraid 
of grieving an unhapp}' man tormented by a pain- 
ful and incurable malady? I am poor, and it seems 
to me that I deserve considerate treatment on this 
account still more. All these indulgences that I 


require 3mu have shown to me without my mention- 
ing them, and surel3' it will never be necessarj^ for 
me to ask them from a true friend. But, my dear 
friend, let us speak frankl3^; do you know any 
friends that I have ? On mj* honour, it has been 


m3f good fortune to learn to do without them. I 
know man3' persons who would not be sor^ that 
I should be under obligation to them, and man\ 
to whom in fact I am, but hearts fit to respond to 


mine — ah ! it is enough to know one. 

Do not therefore be surprised if m3' hatred for 
Paris increases ; I get nothing froin it but ^nno} - 
^nce, with the exception of your letters; I shall 
never be seen there again. If lo remon- 

xy 
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strate with me upon this point, and ei en as forcibh 
as jou please, jou ha\e the right to do so, tour 
remonstrances will be well receitcd and will lie- 
useless , after that, j ou will abandon them Do 
just as you think fit in the matter of M 
d'Holbach's book, except as to taking the edition 
upon your hands, that is a waj of getting a 
book purchased by force, and of putting one's 
friends under contribution 1 do not like anj- 
thing of that kind 

I thank you for Anson’s Voj ages , 1 will send 
the book back to you next week 

Excuse the erasures, 1 am writing to jouat mj 
fireside, where wo are all assembled The women- 
folk are exhausting, in companj with the gardener, 
the histoiy of all those who liaxe been hanged m the 
countrj, and to-daj's gazette is so full of new-., 
that I do not know what I ,im sajing Good- 
bje ' my kind friend 

From Roussfau to Minwii n'biixM. 

It is so long since I hue heard from )ou 
yourself, that 1 should be eerx uneasj ibout jour 
health if I did not know that, with a slight i\- 
ception, It has been tolerable i liaee iiour 
liked, between friends, the rule of eorrispondiiig 
punctiiallj, for friendship itself is the imnij of 
trilling formalities, but the < in iimstam ■ s uiuhf 
which mj last letter w is written mill mi sum 
what uneasj as to the ifTiet it inn hue prtHltnd 
upon toil, and, if I wen not n is iirtil b m 
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consciousness of my good intention in writing 
it, I should be afraid that it had displeased you 
in something. Be sure that, if this is the case, 
either I have explained myself badly, or you have 
wrongly interpreted my feelings. As I desire to 
be esteemed by you, I only intended to make 
in it my apology in regard to my friend Diderot 
and other persons who formerly bore this name; 
and, with the exception of the evidence of my 
attachment for you, there was nothing in this 
letter in which I intended to refer to you in the 
least. Your heart, which is anything but mis- 
trustful, reassures me as well as my own ; and 
I cannot help thinking that, if you had been 
displeased with me, you would have, told me ; 
but, I beg you, in order to calm me completely, 
tell me that you are not. Good-bye ! my kind 
friend. 

You were right in wanting me to see Diderot. 
He spent the day here yesterday, the most 
delightful day I have had for a long time. There 
is no annoyance which can hold out against the 
presence of a friend. 

From Madame d’Epinay to Rousseau. 

No, my friend, your letter has certainly neither 
displeased nor vexed me ; the proof of this is 
that I have not written to you ; neither was it 
calculated to cause me any unpleasant feeling. I 
wanted to reply to you somewhat in detail, and 
I have not had time to do so. That is the 
reason of my silence. 

19 — 2 
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I think, my friend, that it is veiy difficult to 
la}' down hard and fast rules as to friendship, for 
eveiyone carnes them out, as is only reasonable, 
according to his own way of thinking. You inform 
me of what you claim from your friends ; another 
of my friends will come who will claim something 
exactly opposite, so that I, who also hare quite 
a different character, shall find out, ten times a 
da}, the secret of getting myself execrated by my 
friends, and I, on my part, shall of course send 
them to the deuce. There arc two general points, 
essential and indispensable in friendship, at which 
ever} bod} is bound to meet — indulgence and free- 
dom. Without them, there are no bonds which 
will not break ; to this, or almost to this, iiiy code 
of friendship ma} bo reduced. 1 cannot require 
m} friend to love mo with warmth, with delicacy, 
with thoughfulncss, or an clfusire heart, but only 
to lore me to the best of Ins abiht}, as far as his 
natural disposition allows; for all my wishes will 
nerer reform him if he is reserred or fickle, gr.ire 
or ga} , and, as m} thoughts rrould incessantly be 
directed towards that quality riliieh was kicking 
m him, .ind which 1 should persist in rrishmg to liiu! 
in him, 1 should iiccess.iriir find him unbeaniblc. 
One ou"ht to lo\e one’.s friends .is true hners of 
art lore pictures; their e}es arc coiitmu.ilK fired 
upon their best points, .ind the} are iinabli to see 
, 111 } thing else. 

If .1 qu.irrel breaks out, }ou s.i}, if mr frii ml 
docs me an iiijurr, etc., etc. lint 1 don’t know 
rrh.u a man means when he exckniiis : " .Mr fii' ml 
docs me an injur} " In friindsbip 1 limw onh 
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commencement of my letter, liberty and indul- 
gence as mj first principle, 1 did not foresee that 
I should make such use of the one and ha\e such 
need of the other. Excuse my impertinence for 
the sake of my sincerity. Good heavens! htp\ 
many more kind things I could say to y ou, hut 1 
am interrupted e\erj minute; I ha\e only time to 
confide to j ou m secret that I defy y ou, in spite 
of my mischieious pleasantries, to be angr)' with 
me; for, notwithstanding 3 our faults. 1 loie 30U 
with all ni}’ heart. 

1 was sure that 30U would be satisfied after 
30U had seen M. Diderot; I do not know why 
30U did not commence your letter with this item ; 

I feel somewhat annoyed at it. 


COSTIM'ATION 01 Till. DllKl. 

Such was the end of the quarrel between 
Diderot and Kousseau. If the former had intro- 
duced less imagination into the interest he takes in 
the latter, he would ha\e greatly embarrassed him; 
but he made it possible for him to complain with 
some kind of reason, I c.innot deny it, 111 spite of 
the trouble 1 h.aie uken to persUiide Kousse.iu of 
the contrary . 1 must confess that 1 le.id .1 curious 
life. 1 am so fully occupied all day witli my 
friends' quarrels, and the trouble they e.iuse me, 
that 1 h.i\e, so to S|K.‘.ik, only the night left to 
think of my own alT.nrs. 

During the time that this discussion l.islid, M. 
Diderot published his work, whieh met with gri.if 
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success. His friend Griinni is fur 11101 e plcuscd ut 
it than Diderot himself. The interest he takes in 
it has extended to me. I feel delighted at this 
success. I myself have disposed of more than a 
hundred copies in two days. 

I spent my afternoon alone with Monsieur 
Grimm. He appeared to me so affected and 
uneasy about my condition that, to oblige him, 
I at length yielded to the general wish that I 
should consult a fresh physician who enjoys a great 
reputation. I hope for no good results from his 
advice. I should hope for far more from three 
months of peace and retirement spent with my 
mother and 1113'’ dear friend Grimm. If there is a 
remedy for 1113^ condition, it is that, but 

In spite of liiy great affection for my children, I 
feel that I must have some time to myself. The 
happy success of the advice which I ha\'e given to 
Mademoiselle Durand makes the sacrifice less 
painful to me. She has grasped my ideas per- 
fectly; I felt almost certain that she would. As 
for my son, he is going thr.ough the usual course of 
insipid school studies, and I sometimes talk to 
him, to counterbalance, as far as I can, the foolish- 
ness of his pedantic tutor Linant. 

M. Grimm and myself talked about Rousseau. 
He declares that he did not show as much 
warmth in his explanation with Diderot as in the 
letters which he has written to me on the subject. 
This conversation led us to various reflections. He 
made me an answer which struck me by its justice. 

‘ I am astonished,” I said to him, “ that as a rule 
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men show so little indulgence.” ” Not vo," he 
replied, “the want of indulgence proceeds from the 
mistake of thinking ourselves free ; the moralilv 
established is false and erroneous, m that it pro- 
ceeds from thia false principle of liberty," 
understand that," I said to him, "but the contrarj, 
by making us more indulgent, upsets order." “ The 
contrary upsets nothing. If man dots not change, 
he is subject to modifications — he can be amended; 
therefore, it is not useless to jiunisli him. The 
gardener does not cut down the tree whieh grows 
crookedly ; he binds and fortes the bninch .Suth 
IS the effect of |mbhc punisbiiients." 

Such was the subject of our i onvets.ition. The 
truth, and goodness of this priiuiple of nioralit) 
have un.iltenilily toiuiiued me 

I should have been ver) pli.isnl if the op|>or- 
tumty I h.ad h.id of doing a strvice to M. Duhrot 
had proturid me the .loju.uiit.iiu'e of so t.ileiiteii 
.1 man , but he did not tare about it 1 must 
h.ive a well-ordered mind, for 1 ftlt more grnvid 
th,in annojtd. M. Grimm told him that he owed 
me soint th,inks, ,is well ,is M,idaiiie M ■ * *, who 
,dso htljud to thstrdiute lus work He htggnl 
M. firiiiim to uiulert,ike the dutv lor Iiiiii ,\I. 
(irimin represnittd to biiii tli.il in might vir> will 
take tilt trouble hiiiistlf \fter gri.it |in .sin.;. h< 
coiifessid the tt.isons for Ins dislike to 'le me . In 
toiistiutd to thank M.idame M’** Vsfurmv. 
silf, he -slid that the opinion he lud luimid, 
attording to what Duilos (whom In gn vll> > o 
tttiiis) and others h.id -aid. imviiiis him fn m 
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being able to make up his mind to do so. M. 
Grimm replied that his opinion ought to have 
as much weight with him as Duclos’, and that, 
when he bestowed his esteem and confidence 
upon anyone, he might believe . that the object 
of it* was sufficiently worthy to deserve the most 
ordinary courtesies. They had an animated dis- 
pute on this subject, which M. Grimm ended by 
assuring him that it was so much the worse for 
those who did not do me justice ; that I was 
by no rneans anxious to extort a vote in my 
favour which I could do perfectly well without. 
Since then, there has been a coldness between 
them. I learned this through Desmahis, who 
came to see me once or twice after my .return 
from the country. M. Grimm said nothing to 
me about it. I certainly found him somewhat 
anxious, and in vain asked him to tell me the 
reason. As I could not succeed in discovering 
it, I supposed that it was the bad state of my 
health which affected him. 

Duclos must have prejudiced M. Diderot 
terribly against me. This circumstance caused 
me to discover that he and Mademoiselle d’Ette, 
who could not bear each other when they were 
my friends, have become most intimate since they 
have left off seeing me ; they vie with each other 
to see which can do me the most harm. Made- 
moiselle d’Ette lives in a house where Duclos fre- 
quently goes, and where Diderot sometimes visits. 
There is no doubt that, if all I have been told 
is true, I am painted in very strange colours. 


293 MCVOIKS .l.Vi) CORRESi'OS'DES'Ci: 

What pleabure can anyone find in injurini; 
another ? What lia\e I done to tliem all ? 
Xcter any harm, and often good. Thii grime.s 
and aflects me so keenly, that, stithout the friend 
who makes up to me for eterj thing, 1 fitl th.it 
i should conceive an .aversion for this couhtrv. 
Ifovv does ti happen that, having nothing with 
uhich to reproach mjself, never h.iving said or 
done harm to anyone, I h.ive enemies, and h.vve 
lost III) reputation ? M. Grimm alvvavs s.ijs that 
it IS hj excess of kindness .xnd too good a he.art 
that 1 encourage tlie ill-disposed to injure me; 
that, if f let people know me as I re.illy .tin, 1 
sh.dl put an end to these false rumours. He 
blames me for allowing my rest to sufier in eon- 
sequence. He esteems me ; he loves me ; I li ive 
the confession of my conscience for myself; wh_v 
then should 1 make m)self unhappy at the wrongs 
tlone to me l>y others ? 

Desm.rltis seemed to me quite .ish.imed .ind 
confused the first tune he visited me; he was 
iiiori' at his e.ise the secomi time; hut .M. 
Grimm's presence makes him uneasy. He told 
me that he li.id strong reasons for siispeetiin; 
Housse’.iii of h. IV mg done me quite as iiuieli li iriit 
with Diderot as the rest. I eaiinut eiidiite tin e 
v.igue .iceiis.itioiis. I tolel hint so, .iiid 1 ln’I* 
that he will s.ij no mote aliuut them. 

.Vi.'r /feiii .VIvi'evii n'f.iisvv Koi u et , 

Mv de ir heriiiil, t am sendini; i f>w llim,. 
to .\I id.lllle .ttlli .M.tileinoi ell* h \ I veiir; .1. *1. 1- 
the messenger I .im eitiplovii g is a fi< 'h >"i' ■ ti ' 
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following .is a list of the articles with which he is 
intrusted : A little barrel of salt/ a curtain for 
Madame le Vasseur’s room, and an under-petticoat 
of my own, quite new (at least, I have never worn 
it), made of silk flannel, which will do very well to 
make one for her, or a good waistcoat for yourself. 
Good-bye, king of bears ! will you let me hear 
something about 3^ou ? 

Froiu Rousseau io Madame d’Epinay. 

The roads are so bad that I have made up my 
mind to write to ^'■ou jby the post, and you will be 
able to do the same, for my letters are brought 
here from Montmorency, and, in this respect, I 
am as well off as if I were in the middle of Paris. 

It is bitterly cold here ; this has begun to 
diminish my stock of wood rather early, but it 
proves to me, from the premature appearance of 
the winter, that, whatever anyone says, this season 
is no more terrible here than anywhere, else, except 
for the absence of friends ; but we can console 
ourselves with the hope of finding them again in 
spring, or, at least, of seeing them again ; for you 
have long since taught me that we can find them 
again, in time of need, at every season. 

For God’s sake, keep carefully this dear weak- 
ness, an unexpected treasure with which Heaven 
favours you, and of which you have great need ; 
for, if it is a rheumatism for the -mind, it is for the 

^ The gabelle, or salt-tax, at this time pressed very heavily 
, upon the people : it fixed in arbitrary fashion the amount of 
salt each householder was bound to buy, and compelled him 
to buy it, while at the same time it forbade him' to part with 
it if he did not want it. 
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body a \en- oood plaster for the health. You 
%%ould want many such rheumatisms to make you 
impotent ; and 1 would rather that you could 
move neither hand nor foot — th.it is to s,iv, write 
neither poetry nor comedy, th.m know tliat you 
have the headache. 

I owe M. Gauffecourt an answer, but 1 still 
hope that he will come to receite it in person. 
While waiting for the lioiils rimis, he can ask .M. 
Chapuis to send a duplicate of the memoir which 
I left him. If all this seems cle.ir to you, the 
rheumatism lues uot hold of you eery stroiu>ly. 

.Vpropos of M. Gauffecourt, ,ind Ins ni.niu- 
script, when ilo you wish me to send it h.ick ? 
Uo you know that 1 have been trymi; for four 
years to read it without h.uiiii; sutceidi d ? Good- 
bye, M.idame ; touch my p.iw for me to ,ill tin: 
society . 

rht ti.iti. 

When I \ vm \ -xw A\ni.xn.ick .mil m> iloik. I vvstvl 
to tl.ilc from the d.i\ of the monlli , iun\ that 1 
lia\e .1 I lock .mil no .dman.uk, I il.itc from the 
hour I am ol)h;;cil to tell vou, on aciouiU of 
the rheumatism, that this is .i \\.t\ of askm'4 \uu 
for an almanack for inj nvw >ear*s pr< acm. 

The “ i nimnal heulcnanl he 4s m.u t<»a« u l‘t 
her resjHcts. Mamma t.umoi ilo the s.tine. <cm.: 
that she is in I\ins, sulfennj; tmm a ewre coM; 
she e\|KCls, however, tt> return on Monil.iy, aful 
I hope lliat she will bnn^ me Ikuk luvw of vt.a. 

' A name tuTbtiv'C V4v<-i 
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I have just received your letter and your 
parcels. I did not clcarl}* understand the giants 
of the north and the ice-house, and the goblins 
and the cream-cups, etc., which makes me under- 
stand that you have, in spite of all, inoculated me 
with your rheumatism ; so that you do well to send 
me, at the same time, 3^0111- under-petticoat to cure 
me of it ; howc\'er, I am afraid it will keep me a 
trifle too warm, for I have not been used to being 
so well wrapped up. 


CONTI.V U.vno.v OF THE Dl.-VItV. 

For the last six days we have hardl}’ ever left 
our poor friend Gauffecourt, who has had an 
attack of apoplex}'. The news has given me such 
a shock, that it has made me quite ill. I have 
concealed from m}- friend Grimm the great change 
this event has caused in m)' health ; it is the onl}'-- 
secret I can allow m}'self to keep from him ; but 
his uneasiness would certainl}' have inclined him 
to prevent me from devoting m}^ attention to 
Gauffecourt, and I do not wish to leave him until 
he is out of danger — indeed, until he is quite free 
from suffering. 

In the evening, I heard through M. d’Epina}^ 
of Francueil’s return.' It is said that he is re- 
markably well. I confess that, although sincerely 
glad to know that he is in good health, which 
assumes that he is happy, I was unable to avoid 
feeling somewhat pained at his apparentl}^ com- 
plete forgetfulness of me. 
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From d‘12i'in\\ lo RoussjLvu. 

You are aware, my "ood friend, of what liab 
happened to our fnend Gauffecourt For the labt 
tw elve days he has caused me the greatest uneasi- 
ness, he does nothing but erj* for \ou. lie has fits 
of absent-mindedness, but it seems rather memoiy 
than presence of mind that he lacks ; he is at a 
loss for words, and is griexed at being unable to 
find them He told me ^esterda) that he had 
lost his dictionary. I succeeded m making out his 
meaning by signs , be also wanted me not to leaNe 
him Up to the present time I ha%e been \cry 
constant in my attendance upon him, e\en at the 
espense of my health Now that the danger is 
o%er, I must think of mjsclf, and I feel that I 
need rest , but it is painful to me to leave him 
in his present state, with no one but the physicians 
and senants, who would, n.all) have murdered 
him if I had left it to them 

I have seen M Diderot, and, if I Ind not been 
an imbecile, he would certainly have dined at my 
house, but 1 believe that jioor (laufTecourl h ul 
inoculated my mind with bis gout or rheumatism, 
and, in the ne’\t place, I do not know how to it ise 
or force people, which convinces me that I shill 
not see him again, m spile of all his assurances 
tliat he would call upon me Hut I must tell you 
what took phee at the interview I was trouhltil 
about our fnend, whom I had hfl m a dingcmus 
slate last evening 1 goi up t uK this monuu^. 
and v^eiit to him IkToic nine o’tl»H.k IHion 
a Holbath, and M Duleroi lun there 1 lu 
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latter would have left the room directly he saw 
me ; I seized him by the arm and stopped him. 
“ Ah ! ” I said to him, “ chance shall not give 
' me so good an opportunity . without my taking 
advantage of it.” He came back, and I can 
truly say that I never spent two hours more 
agreeably in my life. 

In this letter there are no doubt several faults 
of spelling, but you will find still more in the plots 
which I intend to put before you. 

From Rousseau to Madame d’Epinay. 

We will say nothing about the under-petticoat ; 
but the salt ! Did a woman ever show warmth and 
prudence at the same time ? In the end, you will 
make me lose my temper, and I shall not recover 
it again. Have you not done enough for yourself? 
Now 'do something for me, and allow yourself to 
be loved after my fashion. 

How good you are with your explanations! 
Ah, that dear rheumatism ! Now that you have 
explained your note to me, explain the commen- 
tary : this ice-house which I understand nothing 
about occurs again, and, as for myself, I do not 
know that you have any other ice-house than a 
collection of French music. 

At last, you have seen the man. That is, 
anyhow, so much gained ; for I am of your 
opinion, and I think that that is all you will 
get from him. I can guess, however, what a per- 
fumed ^ bear ought to say to you about the effect 

^ The epithet is an allusion to Grimm, who was somewhat 
of a fop. 
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of this first conversation; but, as for mjself, I 
think that the Diderot of the morning nd! alirajs 
want to go and see jou, and that the Diderot of 
the evening will never have done so. You know 
IV ell that he also sometimes suffers from rheu- 
matism, and that when he is not soaring on liis 
two might} wings in the neighbourhood of the 
sun, he is to be found on a heap of grass, without 
power to move. Believe me, if jou have another 
under-petticoat to spare, jou will do well to send 
It to him. I did not know that Papa Gauffecourt 
was ill, and I have been led to expect to see linn 
to-da) If he does not come, what jou have told 
me will make me very uneas). 

Still more plots ’ Confound the plots 1 — plan, 
plan, relantanplan. A plot is no doubt a verj fine 
thing, but compose some details and tlieatncal 
scenes it onlj needs th.it to ensure the success of 
a piece when read, and sometimes even when 
•icted Ilt.aven preserve jou from composing one 
good enough for that. 

I have re.ad jour letter over .igain to look 
for the errors in spelling, but I h.ive not been 
able to find a single one, .ilthough 1 have no 
doubt that the} tvist. I am not vexed with 
}ou for having in.ide them, but rather for having 
noticed them I mjself intended to ni.ike some 
on purpose to sli.ime }ou, but thought no more of 
It when I w rote to } ou. 

Good-b}e, 111} friend of the present, and still 
more of the future You tell me nothing dioul 
}our health, vvheiiee I eonjeeture tli it it Is good. 
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Talkin;^ of health, I do not know if this frag- 
ment is properly spell, ljut I do not think there 
is much sense in it. This inclines me to believe 
that I should have done well to make your under- 
petticoat into a liiick cap instead of a waistcoat, 
for I feel that it is my bniin rather than my heart 
that is affected bv riuannatism. 

I wish you would be gooil enough to ask the 
tyrant’ what is the meaning of a parcel he has 
sent to me, containing two six-franc crowns. This 
seems to me a pretty consi<lcrable payment on 
account for ilie games of chess which he is to 
lose witlt nua 

Diderot is leaving. I have shown him your 
letter and mine. 1 told you he has conceived 
a great regard for you, and will not see you. You 
have dune enough in th.e matter, even for him. 
Take my ‘advice ami let him go Ins own way. 
Madame Ic Yasseur is a little better. 

From .M.\5)AMi-: ndCiMNAY to Roussuau. 

I suspect, my friend, that poor Gaullecourt 
has some matters to arrange, which he perhaps 
does not care to coniide to anyone but you. He 
told me yesterday that if he were not afraid of 
abusing your friendship, he would ask you to 
come and spend a few days with him. If you 
are willing to do this ' service for him and for 
myself as well, for three or four days, you could 
take up your quarters at my house or M. Diderot’s, 
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and I would take ad\antage of the opportunity to 
rest myself. On Friday morning I will send my 
carriage to wait for you at M, de Luxembourg’s 
gate, if you accept my offer. I think that if >ou 
could see poor Gauffccourt from where 30U are, 
you would not be able to refuse the fa\our he asks 
of you. 

Good-bye I my friend. 

From Rousseau to Madamk d’Epinvy. 

We are three mxahds here, and I am not tlic 
one who requires the least attention. I shall ha\L* 
to leaxe, in the depth of winter, m the middle of 
the forest, the persons whom 1 ha\o brought here 
under the promise of ne\er abandoning them. The 
roads are frightful, and one sinks in them every- 
where up to one's knees. It is strange that a poor 
invalid, overwhelmed b^ his own ailments, should 
be the only one out of the more tlinn two luindrLd 
friends that Oauffecourt had at Pans, that he 
wants to sec. I leave >ou to think over all that. I 
will give the next two dajs to m) liealth and allow 
the roads time to get harder If it neither snows nor 
rams I intend to start on Fridav, but I am <juitc 
unable to walk as far as Pans, or even Sainl- 
Dems, and tlie worst of it is that the carnage i^ 
bound to do me tonsiderable liarm in my pri-'cnl 
condition. However, if the weatlier ib loh rahlc, 
if your carnage is at M de Luxi rnbourg’s gate at 
eleven o’clock punctuallv, I will take advantage of 
It ; otherwise, I shall conliiiue iny jounitv as I tan, 
and •'hall arrive when it j»lc.ists Cmd. Furtlnf, I 
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want to be paid for my journey ; I ask you for a 
trifling reward/ If you do not grant it to me — ^you 
who can do everything — I will never forgive you, 

I will dine at your house and sleep at Diderot’s. 
I feel, amidst all m)'’ sorrows, a certain consolation 
at the idea of spending a few peaceful evenings 
with our poor friend. As for business matters, I 
understand nothing at all about them. I do not 
wish to hear anything of the kind spoken about 
on any consideration ; make up. your mind in re- 
gard to that. I send you a letter and a parcel 
which I will ask you to forward to Diderot. 
Good-bye ! my kind friend ; while quarrelling 
with 3mu, I pity you, esteem you, and never 
think without emotion of the zeal and firmness 
■you need, always surrounded by sick or sorrowful 
friends, whose only source of courage and consola- 
tion is to be found in 3murself. 

Continuation of the Diary. 

Rousseau has been unable to resist Gauffe- 
court’s wish to see him. He arrived yesterday, 
and I am going to profit by the opportunity of 
his stay to take the rest which I so greatly need. 

I have not been able to see M. Grimm comfort- 
ably, or to talk to him without interruption for 
more than a week. It was time that this restraint 
should end. 

I have seen Baroii d’Holbach nearly every day 
at Gauffecourt’s ; I felt more at my ease with him 

^Bpiiigle: literally, “pin-money.” The reference is to 
a post connected with the Excise, which Rousseau desired to 
obtain for a young man. 

20 — 2 
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than I should hate etpected, and than I usually 
feel m the company of those who I know are 
prejudiced against me; for I cannot flatter mj- 
self that Duclos has handled me more gentlj to 
him than to so many others. The Baron showed 
me great attention ; he even sent me a hamper 
of twenty-five bottles of Bordeau.\, hating heard 
that I had been ordered to take it, and knowing 
that I could not get any that was good. To any- 
one else, I should hate written a letter of thanks; 
but M. Grimm advised me to do nothing which 
might indicate a wish to become intimate with 
him, and he took upon himself to ctpress my 
gratitude to him in the manner he thought best. 
He declares that the Baron, in spite of his et- 
cellent qualities, has the fault of being very 
inconstant in his likings, and is .it the s.imc 
time liable to fits of ill-temper. M. Grimm 
thinks It best for me to wait until he makes 
more definite adt.inccs before consenting to make 
the acquaintance of him and his wife, so .is to 
avoid, subsequently, what he calls his lurlus.' 
The Baron asked if it was not proper that he 
should call to know whether I h.id found Ins 
wine good “There is not the le.ast necessity,” 
replied M (irmini ; “besides, you see her every 
d.it .It GaufTecourt’s, you tan ask her when you 
meet her " “ .\h ' " said the B.iron . “ I should 

like my wife to make her aequ.init.iiice. .iml this i. 
.Ill opportunity of ubt.iming .levess to her soenty." 

‘ The word is not to Iw found m any Dietniiury. 1 ajl 
IS alip-ircntl) a shortrord form of lo.'a/' .ifn. "vulgar j tee 
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“ I have nothing to say to you on that point,” 
replied Grimm, and the subject of conversation 
changed. Since then, I have neither seen the 
•Baron nor heard anything of him. 

M. de Francueil, who arrived five or six days 
ago, came to see me for a moment yesterday. I 
had visitors, but I was very pleased with his 
manner and appearance. I could not help being 
greatly moved when I saw him ; my feelings were 
those of pleasure mingled with apprehension, and 
the latter was for a moment the stronger ; but I 
was promptly reassured by finding him such as I 
wished him to be. 

It seems that Rousseau was not long able to 
put up with the crowd of visitors who are always 
hovering round Gauffecourt since his restoration 
to health, if what is so called by the physicians be 
really such ; for my part, it appears to me as 
painful as his illness. He left him this morning 
without saying a word, and walked back to the 
Hermitage ; he wrote me a few lines when he left, 
asking me to let him know the state of • the 
patient’s health and of my own. 

During one of my visits to Gauffecourt, I met 
the Baron and thanked him for his wine ; he 
asked permission to come and find out for himself 
when I had finished it. I told him that I should 
be delighted to see him, and spoke of other things. 
The next day he called upon me, and M. Grimm, 
who came in a little while afterwards, found him 
with me, apparently quite comfortable and pleased 
with his visit. I then observed, from Grimm’s 
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expression, how pleased he was to find the Baron 
sufficiently undecened m regard to me to come 
to my house of his own accord Ah ' this \a!uccl 
friend is fjJr more affected than m)self b\ an\ thing 
that concerns me ^ 

From Roussevo io MvD\Mn dLiinu 
You have not informed me whether the pli^si- 
Clans ha^e been dismissed Who could endure 
the torture of seeing one’s friend being slowl) 
murdered e\ery da) without being able to put a 
stop to It’ For the lo\e of God, dri\e tlitm all 
away, and the Comtes and the Abbes, and the 
fine ladies — the dc\il take them all* llitn 
write to me, and, if it is ncccssaiy, I promise not 
to lca^e him again , but do not make me come 
for nothing I am willing to sacrifice m} lift and 
health, but at least I should like the sacrifice to be 
good for something, for, for m) part, I am tjuitt 
conMneed that I shall never return to Pins, e\tcpt 
to die there Good-b>e' m> kind friend 
COSTINtVTION Ol THE Dl \U\ 

I dined to-da} for the first time .U B iron 
d’Holbach’s I im greatl) pleased with the tone' 
and conversUion of this house Ills wife is kind 
and polite , I think she is also possessed of i gre U 
deal of tact I was presented to M de* M irgtiic), 
a man of about lhirl> }ears of a„e and weik 
health, who spends all his time* at the B irons 
He is i friend of M Gniiiiii, and on most mlim itc 
terms with Desmahis I feel it incumbent ujhjh 
me to know everyone who is a friend of M Gnmni, 
all who t ike an interest in him 
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CHAPTER XVI (1757)- 

From Madame d’Epinay to M. de Lisieux. 

Oh, Monsieur, my good friend, my father, come 
and support me ; encourage me do not leave 
2ne I am afraid of myself; I w.sh to be 
‘ ■ „ T cannot The satisfaction I feel 

sufficient to calm f lltLZd 

rJXiS which he has received^ My 

weakness is unjust, oHm ? Yes ' 

cart from our friends without emotion? ^es 

Monsieur, he is leaving; I j 

him in it I ought to be very glad, I ougtit i 

ought to think and feel and act contrary to nature^ 

No I cannot. It is impossible for me to write. 

feel utterly wretched. arimm had 

The Due d-OrUans, to "he 

assiduously paid court since *e 

ComtedeEr.se 

to advance his fortune ; ^djor tte 

summoned >im to ^^hinet, the 

been introduced into P,ther views for his 

latter asked him if he had no other view 
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future career than the philosophical reflections 
which he might be able to communicate to the 
public. Then lie added : “ All the metaphysical 
reveries iif the world will not, believe me, benefit 
you so much as the employment which I wisli to 
secure for you in the army. It is my business 
to attach you to it in a suitable manner. I have 
asked the Marechal d’Estrecs, who is in command, 
to take you at first as secretary ; you know several 
languages; you will be useful to liiin. After this 
campaign, if you like the game, we will do some- 
thing better for you. If, on the other hand„you 
find that the bustle of an army does not agree 
with the repose nccessaiy for your meditations, 
)'ou can return here and dream at your ease under 
the shadow of your laurol-trecs.” 

Madame d’Epinay, on hearing these par- 
ticulars, passed by turns from joy to the most 
violent despair. However, tlic excess of her grief 
was allayed by the hope with which \vc in- 
spired her, that .M. Grimm would get olT with 
one campaign, and that perhaps the Due might 
even seriously entertain the idea of establishing 
him by his side. 

Continuation ok tuc Diary. 

Baron d'Holbacli brougtu M. de .Margency 
to me ychtertlay. Gauffccourt has nichnanied 
him “the Syndic of the and I think 

the name wonderfully good. The Baion did nut 

‘ a tidiculcus, aifcclcJ lo'.cf. 
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stay long, but M. de Margency, having heard 
me say that M. Grimm was expected, asked per- 
mission to wait for him. He wanted to speak 
to him about Desmahis, who is more tormented 
than ever with the idea that M. Grimm is angry 
with him, and got him to ask again for an explana- 
tion ; but Grimm, far from giving him one, charged 
M. de Margency to tell him that, as he had 
employed in vain every means in his power to 
calm his apprehensions, nothing remained for him 
but to renounce his friendship. We agreed that 
this .was really the only way of putting an end to 
discussions that were as wearisome as they were 
absurd and chimerical. I spent the rest of the 
evening with my good friend, my mother and 
my children. 

Thank Heaven, the physicians have declared 
our dear Gauffecourt to be quite out of danger. 
For my own part, I am afraid he will feel the 
effects of this attack to the end of his days ; at 
least, we will do our best to save him. 

To-day was the day of the week on which I am 
at home to my friends. Much was said about 
Grimm, the kindness shown to him by the Due 
d’Orleans, and the hopes with which it may 
inspire him. “ All that is very fine,” exclaimed 
Baron d’Holbach ; “ but I think he is very foolish 
to start with so paltry a position as that of sec- 
retary ; in your place, my friend, I would not 
leave without a more important post were guaran- 
teed to me on my return.” “Not so. Monsieur; even 
if I am destined to find myself again in the same 
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position as I am, or e\cn worse, if that is possible,^’ 
said M. Grimm, “ I will accompany the Slare- 
chal.” Everybody blamed the Baron's \iews, but 
no one felt the impolite side of this opinion. 1 
could not help pointing out to them that M. 
Grimm had no choice upon the decision he ought 
to make. Then all exclaimed against the justice 
of my observations, and the pleasure whicli this 
campaign promised. Some one ha\iiig added 
that It would be vety annoying if M. Grimm could 
not endure the fatigues of it, he let fall tile 
wish that he could. Was this wish sincere ? 

Oh, men, how little importance you attach to 
our fears and grief' 1 am going to finish my day 
alone, lamenting my lot ; it seems to me that I 
have nothing else to do. M. Grimm has gone this 
esemiig to Saint-Cloud: on leaiing me, he shed 
tears, which consoled me more than all the argu- 
ments I can think of. 

The Marechal rcpc.atcd to .M. Grimm the 
words, so fatal to me: "I take you with me," 
and added, with a laugh, “I am upsetting your 
occujiations and society a little." How lightly the 
gre.at tnilc with the happiness of imlisidu.ds ! 
Why need he Ijavc laughed when he said tli.it ? 
Il.iie such people no feeling, or .ire they only 
•dfected by what concerns them ? 

M. Grimm li.id jiromiseil mu to return e.itly 
to-day, but it was past nine o'clock when he- 
arrised. He s.iid that someone, to whom he h.id 
something to s.vy, carried liuii .iway by the eh.irin 
of his conierstition and detained him. .\s if there 
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were a man in the universe who would have the 
power to detain me when he was waiting for me I 
Ah ! if there were, I would have him drowned, for 
he would have deprived me of the only happiness 
of my life ! 

I spent my day en familU, in order to complete 
an important matter of business for the Comtesse 
d’Houdetot. Her husband is serving as major- 
general. He wanted his wife to go, according 
to custom, and shut herself up on the estate 
during the war. We were all opposed to this, and 
her ill-health furnished a very valid excuse to 
justify refusal on her part ; but, as the distance 
of the estate was the only reason for her dislike 
to live there, we induced her husband to take a 
little country house for her near Paris. He 
preferred one between the Hermitage and La 
Chevrette. The rent is only 500 livres, and, 
poor as the place is, she is happy in the pos- 
session of it and has the good sense to be satisfied 
with it. It is so easy to make her happy, that 
one must needs be very harsh and unjust to refuse 
to do so. 


Continuation of the Diary. 

How hard I find it to resign myself! how weak 
and feeble I am ! I feel, in regard to M. Grimm’s 
departure, as one feels in regard to a friend who is 
dangerously ill. The physician arrives. “ Do not 
deceive yourself,” he -says, “there is no hope for 
your friend, except by a miracle of which we know 
no instance.” We are utterly wretched, but we- 
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\rait for the miracle, and still hope. .Vlas! in 
eight or ten days he mil no longer be here! 

I saw Diderot to-day at Baron d’Holbach’s. 
He paid me so many compliments, and made so 
man)’ insipid remarks about the swa) I exercised 
over my friends, that I am perfectly com meed 
that he judges me to be exactlj the opposite of 
what I am The desire of subduing is (juite 
foreign to me, and I ha\e no ambition for the 
reputation of it I hate tried, as skilfull) as I 
can, to make him understand this ; [lerhaps he 
will only consider it an additional proof of iii) 
cunning 

On m) return home 1 found .i letter from 
Rousseau, whom I had informed of M Grimm’s 
approaching departure “ I offer ni) compliments 
to my old friend Grimm," he sud, “but the 
favour of the great .aluajs entails mcomeiiiences; 
apparently he has clevcrl) combined what suits 
him I pity him more than jou, Madame” 

Xole from M\n\Mi nXi’iwt to \l Gkimu, on tliJty 
of Un iUfnrture 

11 a III. 

I li ue alre.idy spent an hour with vou, and, in 
two hours from now, 1 shall see jou no more 
You promised to see me again, iii) friend ; indeed, 

I h.ite i number of ini|Hirt int things lo s ij to vou, 
and to .ask )ou I sliouUl like to sjx il, to voa, to 
write to )OU, words fill me Mv friend, be cirelul 
of )OUrself, that is all I can s.i) to >iiu. It 1. 1 iv 



happiness that I intrust to you — yes, my lia))))!" 
ness, m}' sole happiness. Make yourself easy about 
me; I ^vill ttikc all the care of my liealtli liKi,L you 
deserve that I should take. I could not helj; 
writing this note to you while you were (lre:;sjj)g, 
and I cannot help sending it to you, if only to tell 
you again that I am expecting you. 
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I thank jou, mj friend! Hmv kind and con- 
soling IS this letter! Yes, I will carry o\er 
my heart, during all the time joir.ire absent, 
this precious pledge of jour affection and care 
for me, as tender as they arc inc\haustible. 
After having read it over ten times, I finibhcd 
by putting jour wntmg-table and desk m order. 

I have been to say good-night to my mother, 
and I am going to spend the rest of my d.aj' 
with my children. 

From M. Gki'im to .tUnwic o’l-i'isvv. 

llcfore iljrlny. 

Mj precious friend, I shall be f.ir from jou 
when this note will recall to jour mind how mv 
heart is occupied with it It is with the deepest 
regret that 1 leave jou and renounce for a time 
the h.appincss of living near jou But, mj friend, 
we cannot be altogether uiihaiipy at .in event 
which IS guite in order, and which everj man’s , 
dutj demands. Since I have .idopted b'ninee .is 
mj country, I am bound to serve her. IIow un- 
just JOU are if jou still .iccuse me of ambition! 
Trust to me only to do what 1 cannot .avoid with- 
out a want of self-respect I thank vou for the 
note which jou have just sent nn . 1 fei 1 onlv too 

strongly from esperience, nij de.ir frieiul, ih it we 
must jurdon each other for the wiakiiess of the 
first moment, feeling has rights, the e/feet. > I 
vvhieh must be cherished Thitvvhleh vou sl.ou 
towards me is verj preemu, to me, hut it. limits 
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must not be extended so far as to make you exa^^- 
gerate your misfortune, and become, in conse- 
quence, incapable of submitting to the duty 
imposed by your vocation. It is your duty to 
keep 3-ourself for your mother, your children, "and 
your most affectionate friend. Remember that 
his happiness is bound up with your y/ell-bein<^ 
and preservation. Recall to mind frecjuently. I 
entreat you, the subject and result of our "last 
conversations. Consider how '^rea^lv vo'" -(-(-A 
couracre, nrmness, and loftiness of mfud ro 
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burprised that jou did not reply t\itU greater 
alacrity to the kind attentions of the Manjuis de 
Croismare, and that you receired him so coldly 
when he was presented to you; he is a man of 
distinguished merit. I should be very' glad to 
see him established as one of y our friends. Will 
you tell me, m your spare moments, your 
opinion of them all? Forget what we have said 
about them, and judge of them by yourself; no 
intellectual idleness, if you please. Good-bye, 
good-bye, then, my friend ! How delightful it 
was to me to utter the word every evening, .vnd 
how painful it is to me now ! 

I will embrace you for the last time for sit 
months 1 

From Madaml d'Kpimv to -M. Gkimu. 

I cannot get used to it; 1 do not believe that 
1 ever shall. Ten times this morning I was nearly 
sending to you. I pity you, my fnend, almost .is 
much as myself. You will be surrounded by people 
who will not heed your sadness, .ks for me, I am 
somewhat compensated by the general aiiprobation 
which I hear from all ijuarters, of the Due d'Orleans* 
Kindness to you ; but also, the more I see you are 
hived, the gre.iter fear I li.ive of those who are 
envious of you. 

Well, my friend, you want me to s.iy to my- 
self ‘‘He IS fulfilling his voc.ition ; we .ire sub- 
mitting to our destiny.” Ilow we.iK ari the-e 
arguments, .inti what little iiilluenie they 'till hii' 
ujion me 1 You .ire’ so sensible, sri sierii. th it 
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I must have a great amount of confidence in you, 
and be in the habit of telling you everything, to 
venture to disclose to you all the folly of my 
heart. As you once told me, I believe that I 
shall continue a child until my second childhood. 
My friend, I am so childish that I am proud of 
it. I find it hard to forgive you for refusing me 
a certain likeness which is banished to your ante- 
room. It is true that it has rather a grimacinf^ 
expression ; but I should have derived fmeat 
benefit from this grimace; I should have kept 
looking round me to see if I had said or done 
something wrong. But let us leave your portrait, 
my heart, and my folly. I mean to keep you so 
well informed of all that interests us, that you 
may at times be able to believe that you have not 
left us. 
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Baron’s friends ’ Up to the present, they seem 
to me very agreeable , but, my friend, I shall not 
have great difficulty in judging of them for myself, 
and what you have told me of them will not greatly 
assist my sagacity , for, with the evception of the 
Marquis de Croismare, I do not think that you 
have spoken to me of any one of them in particular 
If you have, I do not recall it to mind ; and yet it 
rarely happens that I forget what you say’ to me 

Pardon me, I have really specially distin- 
guished the Marquis de Croismare , he is the 
one of the whole company who pleases me most 
I must tell you that, after he had several times 
asked permission to call upon me, I perhaps gasu 
him reason to think that I did not show any \ery 
great eagerness in the matter; but that arose from 
the sort of indifference which I have felt for some 
time towards everyone who is not yourself 1 
ha\e made amends for the wrong, and, since you 
left, he has been to see me every day His 
character is so open, that there is no need to 
observe him long in order to know him. It 
seems to me that he combines great shrewdness 
with great frankness The following is the jior- 
trait I should draw of him, as much from wliai 
you ha\e told me as from what I lia\e seen of 
him myself 

• Vortrait of M. LI MiKyels ui CuoisMU-l 

I belles e he is fully sisty years of age, how- 
e\er, he does not look it He is of medium height, 
his faee must have been very pie is.int ; it is fur- 
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ther distinguished by an air of nobility and ease, 
which sheds a charm over his whole person. His 
features exhibit shrewdness. His gestures and 
attitudes are never affected ; but they are so 
perfectly in harmony with the bent of his mind, 
that they seem to add to his originality. He 
speaks of the most serious and most important 
matters in a tone of such gaiety, that one is 
sometimes tempted not to believe a word he 
says. There is hardly anything worth quoting 
in what he says ; but, when he is speaking, one 
is anxious not to lose a word ; and, when he is 
silent, one would like him to speak again. His 
prodigious liveliness, and a singular aptitude for 
all kinds of learning and accomplishments, have 
led him to a sight and a knowledge of every- 
thing ; whereby you can understand that he is 
very well informed. He has read well, and ob- 
served well ; and he has only retained what was 
worth preservation. At first sight, his mind 
seems to show more agreeableness than solidity, 
but I think that anyone who should judge him 
to be frivolous would do him a wrong. I suspect 
that he shuts up in his study the thorns of the 
roses which he distributes in society ; consistently 
gay in the world, I believe he is melancholy when 
alone. It is said that his heart is as affectionate 
as it is honourable ; that he is a man of lively 
feelings and that he abandons himself with im- 
petuosity to all that finds the way to his heart. 
Everybody does not please him ; for that, origin- 
ality, distinguished virtues, or certain vices which 
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he calls passions, are necessary; nevertheless, in 
the course of life, he accommodates himself to 
everything. Great curiosity and an easy-going 
disposition, amounting to -weakness, often lead him 
to neglect and lose sight of his best friends, in 
order to abandon himself to unreal and passing 
tastes, at which he laughs with them ; but it is so 
easy to see that he blushes for them to himself, 
that it IS impossible to be angty at his incon- 
gruities 


It IS you, my friend, whom I now ask if that is 
not the Marquis de Croismare, at least, that is 
my opinion of Inm , at the end of the campaign 
I will tell you whether I ha\e changed that opinion. 
I have given him a pressing invitation to come 
here, and he has promised to do so. M. de 
Margency, to w'hom I have made the same pro- 
posal, has taken me at my word, and even intends 
to settle at m} house , I think I can guess his 
reasons, but we will speak of him another time. 
I have compliments and expressions of frieiulshij) 
without number to give to >ou, evtr)'one would 
like to be mentioned mduiduall) ; let that suflicc 
once for all Good-b^c. m} dear friend, I am 
going to dine at the Baron*s To-morrow we start 
for La Chevrette I will write to }ou if I tan, 

I rom M\u\M 1 i/UriNW to M. Gkuim. 

I took leave of 1113 friends )cstcrday, .md lo- 
ti i) I have shut mjst If in, to attend to my alf.ur'* 
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and talk to you at my ease. I am sending all my 
visitors away this evening. I shall go with my 
children to supper at my mother’s, and start earl)^ 
to-morrow morning ; they are coming in the after- 
noon to see me with her.. You have no idea how 
delighted my little ones are to go out to supper; 
it is quite natural at their age. Still less have you 
any idea of the satisfaction their delight causes 
me ; I would not exchange this evening for many 
others which might seem more noteworthy. I am 
surrounded by a perpetual source of happiness, 
which I do not know how to enjoy sufficiently. 
I owe to you a great many discoveries of this kind, 
my friend, which are very precious to me ; if I am 
unable at the present moment to enjoy them with- 
out alloy, they will at least help me to support a 
privation which is necessary, but at the same time 
very cruel. 

Yesterday, at the Baron’s, I saw M. de S * * ^ 
who starts to-day to join your army. I have given 
him my letter, which you will thus receive sooner 
than by the post, because he is going directly to the 
place where you are. The Marquis de Croismare 
has given him some money for his brother, who 
will be also with you immediately. I think the 
bargain in regard to La Chevrette will be con- 
cluded with the Baron ; his wife seems to me so 
utterly indifferent about the whole affair that she 
will put no obstacle in the way. Margency is 
delighted ; for as Madame de Verdelin’s estates 
are only about two leagues from mine, it will be 
very convenient for him. 
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Really, if I did not see that you were all agreed 
in beheting Margency to be as good and honour- 
able as he IS amiable I should hate thought he 
was an ill-natured coxcomb, at Any rate, he is 
flighty and indiscreet I had often heard him 
speak of the Demoiselles d'Ars , and he had read 
to us some letters from the elder, very uell written, 
but veiy impassioned From this I had concluded 
that Madame de Verdelin uas his mistress , and, 
as I hardly ever trouble about other peoples’ 
business, I had remained of that opinion I uas 
astonished to learn, quite bj accident, that she 
uas a lad) of position, ver) prett), very amiable, 
and ver) sensible, against uhoni nothing can be 
said except that she has been so unfortunate as to 
conceive for M de Margenej a violent passion, to 
which she sacrifices everything Ah, well' there 
IS a woman com|)romiscd, even ruined, b) a bad 
choice > She is said to have resisted Ins advances 
for a long time, for everything that concerns them 
IS known 

It IS said that the attempt has several times 
been made to get her to understand that she was 
being compromised by Margency, she has always 
refused to listen to a word of eoniphtnt against 
him That is very admirable, but very foolish. 
Her sister is her confidante, but this woman is 
none the less unhappy for it It is in vain that 
she has made M irgcncy her idol, and l.iid .ill 
her troubles before him as before her God , for 
her husb.iiid is an old man, blind of one eye, 
infirm, worthless m every sense of the word, 
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jealous, and tyrannical. She is in no way com- 
pensated. It is asserted that Margency, while 
he does justice to Madame de Verdelin’s merits, 
is, however, only mildl}- in love with her. Never- 
theless, she seems satisfied ; she says that she 
loves him for himself, and that, provided he is 
happy, she desires no more. Is this sentiment 
cjuite just ? I am far from such perfection ; I do 
not think it is natural. This woman must be 
very romantic. .The happiness of two persons 
who love each other is so closely connected, 
that it is only one. Mutual sacrifices may be 
made to reason, fortune, and honour, but the de- 
light is the same. No doubt, we are also desirous 
of the complete happiness of the object of our 
affections, but we desire him to be happy through 
us ; that is a right of which we are jealous in 
proportion as we are happy through him, and, 
when one of the two parties concerned has re- 
nounced it, there is no longer happiness or repose. 
The kind of calmness which is the result of 
time is a nothingness, which is to be feared 
a thousand times more than death. Oh, my 
friend ! you who are no doubt commissioned by 
Heaven to illumine my soul and give a charm 
to my life, we have no such sudden changes to 
fear. You will keep to your work. I shall 
always adore and revere the source of my pro- 
gress, and nothing in the universe shall ever be 
able to alter or break the bond which unites 
us. 

My mother, whose whole thoughts are de- 
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voted to amusing me, has, I belic\e, persuaded 
the Baron and his wife to invite me to Chan- 
tilly. I presume that it is she, because of Jier 
eagerness that I should accept the invitation 
They are to take me to Chantilly at the end of 
next week, with the Mhrquis dc Croismare 
Margency said that he would like to be of the 
party “ All right,” replied the Baron, with an 
air of ill-humour ; but don't go and chatter 
about this plan with your old one-e>ed friend. 
We wish to be by ourseUes , a small party, free 
and unrestrained. So, my friend, for once in 
your life, I beg of you, put ^our tongue m >our 
pocket ” While laughing at this speech, M. dc 
hlargency promised so quietly to hold Ins tongue 
that, I suppose, he is accustomed to the Baron’s 
attacks, and deserves them. 

The Comtesse d'Houdetot came to say good- 
bye to me yesterday What a pretty soul she 
is — simple, sensitnc, and honest ! She is in- 
toxicated with joy at her husband’s departure, 
and really she is so interesting, that everybody 
IS delighted at it for her sake She was as mad 
as a )Oung puppy jesterday The Marquis dc 
Saint-Lambert was with her, he sends }OU a 
thousand complmicnls He told mo of a very 
amusing remark he made to Rousseau during 
his last Mbit to Pans “Would you like to 
know,” said the Marquis to him, “the difTerenec 
between the feelings of frieiulslnp wlueh unite 
us ? I cherish the need which my heart has of 
you, while ^ou arc someUmes embirra^scd h) 
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the need you may have of me.” That must 
have pricked him, for it is true. 

The time I had set apart for you has already 
elapsed, and it seems to me that I have hardly 
said anything to you. Adieu! my good friend. 
I count the days of your absence, and I im- 
patiently await the messenger who is to bring 
me news of you, 

Fyovi d’Epin.-vy to M. Grimm. 

La Chevrette. 

On our arrival here the day before yesterday, 
we found Rousseau awaiting us ; he was calm and 
in the best temper in the world. He brought me 
an instalment of a romance which he has com- 
menced this winter. He is going to leave it with 
me for a few days, for I cannot yet read or form 
an opinion of it. He returned to the Hermitage 
yesterday evening in order to continue this work, 
which he says constitutes the happiness of his 
life. You see clearly from this information that, 
whatever opinion I form of it, I shall be careful 
to avoid destro3nng a chimera which is so dear to 
him. 

We were somewhat silent at breakfast this 
morning ; we all felt that someone was missing. 
Pauline was the first to say so. Already she finds 
your absence too long ; none of us is accustomed 
to go for three days without seeing you. Mamma 
has delivered a little lecture to us upon the caprice 
of destiny which mocks at will at our schemes for 
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happiness Pauline asked her what destiny was 
She replied “ My child, it is for e\ery one of us 
the result of the events which it pleases God to 
link together, according to the order which lie 
prescribes ” You can well imagine that she did 
not understand this definition in the least It 
made her thoughtful. She asked her brother if 
he understood it My son boldl) answered that 
he did “Well then,” she said to him, “explain 
It to me, for it is no use my thinking, I can’t un- 
derstand It one bit ” This ingenuousness amused 
us Aly son coughed, hemmed and hawed, 
blushed, and ended b) sajmg that he understood 
quite well what my mother had said, but that he 
did not know how to set about explaining it. “ If 
that is the case,” said Pauline, “)ou do not un- 
derstand it” “That IS no argument,” replied 
my mother, “could >ou explain L\erything that 
you think you know well enough to make an}- 
one, who had no idea of it, understand it ’ ” 
“ I think so,” she answered, “ if I understand 
It thorough!) ” “ Well, sister,” rejoined in) 

son, “tell me what it is to ha\e isprit" “To 
begin with, brother, 1 did not tell )ou that I 
thoroughl) understood the me ining of the term , 
but I think it consists m thorough!) understand- 
ing what others sa), and m not giving a wrong 
explanation of one’s thoughts ” 

After she had given this answer, she heg'in 
to laugh mahciousl) “ My daughter,” I sauI to 
her, “tins definition is not wrong, hut it is not 
absolutely correct, in) children, )ou must not 
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rack your brains in the endeavour to understand 
things that arc beyond your age and capacity ; 
you would be in danger of adopting false or 
imperfect ideas. There is so much preliminary 
knowledge to be acquired before you come to 
questions of this kind, that I advise you to give 
up the idea of investigating this one, for some 
time as yet. Always ask questions ; that is very 
proper and necessaiy ; but determine to believe 
only what you have no difficult}' in understand- 
ing, in the explanations we give 3^ou ; in regard 
to the rest, suspend your opinion and your 
judgment.” “ What I have told 3'ou,” rejoined 
m}^ mother, “ amounts to this: you must learn to 
pra}' to God without ceasing to shield us from 
misfortune.” “And,” I added immediatel3q “as 
it would show very foolish pride to believe that 
God would change the order of his decrees at 
the entreaty of an atom such as man is, we 
must pray to Him to give us the courage and 
firmness necessary to enable us to submit to 
events which we cannot prevent.” M}'- mother 
did not seem very edified at this additional 
remark of mine ; but happily Pauline diverted 
her attention b}' some other questions. “ What 
is an atom ? ” she asked. Nty son showed her 
some in the rays of the sun ; and m3" mother 
did not fail to add, “ And we are all atoms in 
the sight of God.” 

It would have been easy to prove the con- 
tradiction between this explanation and the first 
proposition, but I should have been sorry to 
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have done so ; a worthy mother like mine does 
not deserve to be humiliated. I must finish my 
foolish talk and tel! ^ou Pauline’s epigram. 
“What, brother!” she cried, “so you are an 
atom!” “Yes, sister.” “Then there are some 
very big atoms ! ” 

This was how our morning was spent. 
de Margency, who arrived yesterday evening, 
was not present at breakfast He came down 
later to read me some verses which he has 
written for Madame de Verdehn’s fete. They 
are pretty, but, although her jealous husband has 
only one eye, he will easily see through them. 

From MADVMn u’Hpina\ to M. Gkimm. 

Ftemng, 

The Baron is one of the greatest originals I 
know. He came to dinner here to tell me that 
he abandoned the idea of renting my house for 
reasons which could not po'^sibly be changed ; 
and, two liours later, he tonnented me to sign 
the lease. It came about as follows: 

lie had promised me his decision within a 
few days, when I left Pans He c.ime tins 
morning. He did not say a word :iboul the 
house, and I saw that he was embarrassed. 
At last I broke the silence and asktti him what 
he intended to do. “Alas!" ‘-aid lie, witli an 
utter!) disconcerted air, “ it is impossible for 
me to take a country -hou''e " “Why sor" 
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“Because I have never had one; it would be- 
wilder my friends. I want to live as I please; I do 
not want to live here to keep open house, and 1 
should run the risk of being alone in the winter.” 
“ What foll}^ ! do you intend to live there like a 
perfect hermit, and not even to see 3mur friends?” 
“ No ; but — I give up the idea with great regret 
— but it cannot be helped.” 

Then he pulled a face a yard long, “ Come,” 
said I, somewhat annoyed, “ let us think no 
more about it, and, above all, say no more 
about it.” “ That is the best plan,” said he, 
“since I must give up the idea, for I do not 
know a more enchanting house. What a pros- 
pect ! What gardens ! What a view ! And the 
water ! and the rich meadows ! The high road a 
few yards off 1 A charming neighbourhood ! Here 
you are in touch with everything, and the house 
is sufficiently isolated to live alone if one wants. 
There is a point of view down below ; do you 
know, it is exactly like an English garden.” 

I made no answer, and went on with my work. 
He went up to the window, and, leaning on the 
balcony, reflected for fully a quarter of an hour, 
his opera-glass in his hand. Then he came to- 
wards me, saying : “Well, won’t you say anything 
to me? I should very much like to take the house, 
but the}^ will make my life a curse.” “ Who ? ” 
Weil, zounds ! I must tell you the truth; I know 
what is at the bottom of it all; there are certain 
persons who are displeased at our intimacy. You 
are annoyed, I see it clearly; but I could not tell 
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you SO all at once” “And why not, Monsieur, 
if It IS neither Madame nor 3 ourself who are 
displeased ? It seems to me it matters little ” 
“ That IS true, but there will be bother and 
unpleasantness” “What, Monsieur, do you not 
know how to show a will of 3 our owm’” “I 
know very well, but — I do not want to quarrel 
with anybody , they are my friends, I do not 
want to quarrel with m3 friends Suppose I 
take this house, and they refuse to come here ’ ” 
“ Monsieur le Baron, settle it with your wife and 
your friends, and rest assured that, if you do not 
take my house, I shall not be annoyed.” 

I did not think it necessary to say anythin^; 
more I was perfectly aware that it was M. 
Diderot who threw' obstacles in the way of the 
arrangement After dinner the Baron suddenly 
came up to me and said “ My mind is made 
up, Madame , let us draw up the agreement and 
sign ” I wanted to give him twenty-four hours 
longer, there was no means of drawing back 
We ha\e signed the agreement, and he has m uk 
me promise to go to Pans on Monday to draw 
up the least. 

After dinner we read Rousseau’s manuscript 
I do not know whether I am ili-dispo^ed, but I 
am not satisfied with it, it is wonderful!}’ well 
written, but it is too tiaboratc, and stems to me 
to be unreal and wanting m warmth. 'I h< 
eharacters do not ba\ a word of whit they ou.'lil 
to sa\ , It IS alwa3s the author who speak 1. I <Io 
not know how to get out of it , I should not hi < 
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to deceive Rousseau, and I cannot make up my 
mind to grieve him. 

Our visit to Chantilly is broken off, my friend ; 
the Comtesse d’Houdetot heard of the project, and 
immediately wanted to make one of the party, 
which decided the Baron to give it up. I am not 
particularly sorry about it. Good-night ! my friend ; 
I have heard nothing from you. Alas ! there will 
come moments more disquieting and harder to 
endure. 

Fyovi M. Grimm to Madame d’Epinay. 

I salute my dear friend. I am just starting. 
My heart has not left you. Take care of your 
health ; that is the most precious of all the marks 
of affection that vou can show me. We continue 
our journey without stopping. How long it is 
since I saw you ! I hope you are thinking about 
yourself ; that is some slight consolation for me. 
I do not know if this letter will reach you. Adieu ! 

From M. Grimm to Madame d’Epin.4Y. 

Here I am at Metz. To tell the truth, I have 
made the whole journey without knowing where I 
was or where I was being taken. My dear friend, 
you no doubt miss the man who is more attached 
to you than anyone else in the world, but you 
cannot pity him sufficiently, of that I am sure. 
You cannot imagine how I suffer at being de- 
prived of the pleasure of seeing you constantly. I 
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shall spend whole months without enjoying this 
satisfaction ; as a further misfortune, I foresee that 
I shall not have a single moment to myself; I 
shall be little ^\ith you, never with myself. Com* 
fort me, my dear ftieud, in every way that you 
know IS most essential to my peace of mind. Let 
your letters speak to me incessantly of your- 
self, your family, your interests, the precautions 
you take for your health, and their success. 
You are always present to me ; I tremble for you, 
and I am not always successful m reassuring 
myself. 

You do not know, my friend, that f left Paris 
very ill. Before I went to your house the second 
time, I found myself so unwell that I did not 
know whether I should be able to start ; all that 
has past, and has resulted in nothing but my usual 
ailments. How I long to hear from you ! I do 
not know at all, for instance, what you are going 
to do to-morrow. Since I have known you that 
has ncier happened to me. We are going to 
continue our journey. Good-b}cl my dear friend; 
remember all }ou have promised me, and since 
111) happiness is so essentially bound up with your 
life, do 3 our utmost to preserve it. My rcspccU 
and compliments, etc. 

From M\1 )\ml d’Evinav to M. Giumm. 

My friend, the few lines written from R*** 
have gi\cn me more pleasure and are more 
precious to me eieu th.in ^our letter dated from 
Metz, which I reeei\Ld at the s.unc time. If 
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you knew how' grateful I am for everything that 
you do for me ! I believe that I should have 
died of uneasiness if I had known that you were 
ill when you set out. hly friend, can you assure 
me that your illness has had no ill results ? I be- 
lieve you, but I want you to tell me again. 

I have just come from Paris ; the lease is 
signed. [ have man}' things to tell you, but, to 
prove to }’ou what care I take of myself, I am ^ 
putting off writing to you till to-morrow. I am 
going to see my mother and children again, to let 
Rousseau know that I have returned, and to rest 
for the remainder of the day. I wanted to send 
you these few words ; otherwise, I should have 
been ill at ease. 

CONTINU.VnON’ OF THE SAME LETTER. 

t 

6 a.ni,, the following day. 

I feel to-day, more than I have done for the 
last two months, that I am alive. It is the loveliest 
weather imaginable ; the sky is clear, the country 
is so beautiful ! Its calm and silence are so 
perfectly in harmony with my soul. I feel carried 
away above myself. Ah ! surely I shall have 
another letter from you to-day; I shall abandon 
myself to all the delight of this expectation. 

Oh ! my only friend, I write to you when I 
wake in the morning. I only see daylight again 
to regret you ; that is the first emotion of my 
soul, the first thought of my mind. Solitude 
and tranquillity are resources still left to me, of 

VOL. II 22 
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which }ou are depmed Wdl nothin", then, 
comfort y ou but hearing frequently from me ? 
If I thought so, I would write to )ou continu- 
ally; but >ou prescribe limits to my zeal, and 
}ou are the absolute master of my will. I ha\c 
to tell you about m3 trip to Pans. 

When I armed at the Baron’s liouse, lie 
had a bad cold , he had been suffering from 
fever, and had just been bled His wife was 
with him I paid her a trifling compliment as 
to the pleasure it would afford me to ha\e her in 
my neighbourhood, she replied coldl}, after her 
usual manner, but politel}% The Baron sent her 
aw a) to dress We road o\er the lease, I 
signed It for m3 husband, in accordance with 
his written authorisation Afterwards lie con- 
firmed m3 suspicion, and .told me that it was 
Diderot who h<id been opposed to his renting 
liouse, and that, hi\ing heird tliat the 
matter liad been settled, he liad \isited him the 
da) before to tell him all that he had in his mind 
igainst me TIic Baron spared me the details, 
hut he allowed himself to attack m3 old friends 
so Mgorousl}, that I suspect Duclos still eontiinies 
to work secretl3 against me He declares tint 
Dcsmahis, and t\en Margenc}, liave etiinll) 
spiteful tongues , the) do not, perhaps, intend 
to do an) harm, but both ha\e* a mama for dis- 
cussing what the) see and what lliev lu.ir. 

I contented tmsclf with thanking the Baron 
for the interest lie dispU3ed in me, adding ih U, 
hippil), It w IS not ntccssan for nu to ronet il 
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what I did or what I thought; .besides, so much 
the worse for those who abused my frankness. I 
suspected, I told him further, that M, Diderot 
had certain reasons for making such a show 
of avoiding me. It is no doubt very unfor- 
tunate that' I have been so unfavourably repre- 
sented to the mind of a man whom I esteem 
and of whom I think so highly, but I cannot 
help it.' I can only hope that time will efface 
this bad impression. 

I see, besides, from all that escaped the 
Baron, that, in Diderot’s opinion, I am a 
coquette, false, and intriguing. If he believes 
me to be so, it is quite consistent on his part 
to refuse to see me. Very well ; but how can 
a man allow himself to depict in such black 
colours one whom he does not know, on simple 
hearsay ? In spite of the good I have heard of 
him,' I should be justified, from his conduct to- 
wards me, in believing him to be spiteful, a 
caviller, and I know not what besides. He has 
spoken ill of me to you — I know it, although 
you have never said anything to me about it — 
to. the Baron, and perhaps many others ; but I 
will be careful not to judge him or anyone else, 
unless I am personally acquainted with them. 

This fresh annoyance has caused me some 
disagreeable reflections, my friend ; I cannot 
conceal them from you. It seems hard to under- 
stand why Diderot should be the only man who 
has so unfavourable an opinion of me. Accord- 
ing to the idea of him which you have given me, 
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It mubt even be pretty generally estabhbhed for 
liim to allow himself to speak of it. My friend, 
forgive my apprehensions ; I have sufficient es- 
teem for myself not to doubt that I still retain 
yours ; but the unpleasantness of being so in- 
timately connected with anyone who has so bad 
a reputation I Can that have been the cause of 
the reserve with which I have sometimes re- 
proached you ? I do not dare to linger upon 
this idea ; it would be too ovenvhelming. One 
word more . whatever feelings my reputation may 
arouse m you, you owe it to me to declare them. 
I do not think that I have anything further to 
say on this matter. Good-bye I my dear friend. 
Did I tell you that I had brought back tlie 
Marquis de Croismare ? He stays with us till 
to-morrow. They are waiting for me at break- 
fast. Adieu ’ 


It was, in fact, Duclos who, having heard that 
the Baron had made Madame d’Epmay’s ac- 
(juamtance, tried to jiersuade Diderot to get it 
broken off As he knew that the Baron \\as 
very susceptible to infatuation, he \\as afraid that 
M. d’Epina> might endea\our to deprive him of 
the entry to his house, which was now almost 
the only one open to him With tins idea in his 
head, he went to Diderot. “ Look here,” lie 
said, “IS Baron d’Holbach gonig to strike up an 
acquaintance with Madame d‘Epinay ? ” “ Yes,” 

answered Diderot. “ Has she already dined 
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there ? ” “ Yes, more than once.” “ And you 

have seen her?” “Certainly.” “ Have you lost 
your senses, Diderot ? What, zounds ! are you 
going to, allow a lost woman to gain a footing 
with your friend’s wife?” “ How can I help it, 
if 3mu please ? It is not my business ; I hate 
cavilling and tittle-tattle; leave me alone, Duclos ; 
I do not want to hear anything about all that,” 
“Eh! well, why didn’t you say so? Madame 
d’Epinay has fascinated you ; I am not surprised 
at it ; you will add to the number of her triumphs ; 
but it will be painful ; before long, you will see 
that I am right.” “ Good heavens, Duclos ! let 
me alone, I tell you ; do not make me say what I 
do not want to say; and believe, once for all, that 
when people take me for a dupe — it is not always 
I who am the dupe.” “ If you are not, why not 
speak to the Baron ? It is a duty that friendship 
demands.” “ In that case, Duclos, why don’t 
you speak to him yourself?” “I am not his 
friend ; I do not even know him sufficiently well. 
Besides, I have quarrelled with Madame d’Epinay, 
and, then, you must feel that what is a duty for 
you would seem an act of rudeness on my part, 
and that does not suit me; but Madame d’Epinay 
is so generally decried, that unless a man has, 
like myself, reasons of delicacy which prevent him 
from speaking, upon my honour, it is inexcusable 
for him to hold his tongue. Her adventures with 
me are not known ; she can say nothing about 
them, deny them, or confess them, just as she 
pleases ; but so many others are such common 
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property, that her reputation would be equal!} 
ruined, even if she could clear herself of her 
connection with me ” 

Diderot, bored by this conversation, declared 
to DucJos that he would never be the informer 
against a woman whom he did not know per- 
sonally It did not matter that Duclos was 
suspected by him , his last observation had struck 
him Besides, the latter was clever enough to 
leave Madame d'Epinay out of the question, and 
to fall hack upon the objections arising from the 
Baron’s character, his infatuation, his inconsis 
tencies He described him as deserting his old 
friends , he even depicted his wife as neglected 
and jealous, and d}mg of grief, Grimm be- 
trayed and embroiled with the Baron , lastly, 
he finished the picture by saying to Diderot 
“ Perhaps you might have been able to keep off 
and prevent all these misfortunes by a word, 
)ou do not consider it your duty to do so, 
there is no more to be said, you are tht on!} 
judge of what it becomes you to do Good-b}e' 
my friend , at least, you see that my motive was 
honourable, and was well worth the trouble of ni} 
having an explanation with }ou ” 

He left Diderot in a state of most cruel per- 
plexity The result of his reflections was, tint 
he came to the conclusion that it was his dut} 
to hold his tongue, and that he would do so until 
further orders But, when he readied the Baron's 
house tlie same evening, he found liim so en- 
chanted with IMadamc d’Ljuna}, so intoxicatctl 
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with the pleasure her conversation afforded him, 
so fully determined to rent her house and take 
up his quarters there immediately, that he forgot 
all his reflections, and no 'longer saw anything 
but an abyss yawning beneath the Baron’s feet. 
Nevertheless, he attempted to discover his wife’s 
feelings. She had no decided opinion in the matter, 
for it was part of her plan of conduct towards 
her husband to show none. Diderot took her 
silence for a sure indication of her displeasure. 
Duclos’ predictions came back to his mind ; he 
believed that he was going to be obliged to see 
Madame d’Epinay frequentl3n The idea that he 
would be obliged to share her offences, or to 
plunge a dagger into Grimm’s heart, offered it- 
self to his imagination ; his head warmed his 
heart, and decided him to take the Baron aside 
and swear to him that he would never set foot 
in his countr^'-house. The latter, not knowing 
what to make of his whim, forced him to give 
his reasons for it ; and then Diderot was obliged 
to confess to him all the idle fancies upon which 
it was based. We have already seen, and we 
shall see again later, from the letters of Madame 
d’Epinay and M. Grimm, the result of these art- 
fices. It was not discovered until much later 
that Rousseau might have had a hand in them, 
even if he did not act openly; but what is cer- 
tain is, that he secretly employed every imagin- 
able means to prevent M. Diderot from becoming 
intimate with Madame d’Epinay. 
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From Rousseau to Madame d’Epinaa. 

Although I am not afraid of the heat, it is 
so fearful to-day that I have not the courage to 
undertake the journey in the blazing sun I 
have merely walked round my house m the 
shade, and I am in a violent perspiration I 
must therefore beg you to express m^ regret to 
my pretended confihcs, and as, since the time 
they have become “ bears,” 1 have become quite 
gallant, be pleased to allow me to kiss your hand 
with the greatest respect 

Since I cannot see you to-morrow, I will leave 
It till Friday, if it is fine, and 1 will start earl). 

From Madame d’Dpinay to M. Grimm. 

My dear friend, we spent yesterday in talking 
of you and regretting your absence I must con- 
fide to you that, after I had taken the Marquis 
de Croismare back m the evening, I went for a 
walk alone, and I could not restrain my tears 
when I thought of the life you are going to lead, 
and how much more >ou are to be pitied than 
myself I also wept v\hen I reflected that I 
should not see }Ou again this jear Do not re- 
proach me, my dear friend , my poor heart must 
be allowed a few more weaknesses than jours 
If possible, run no risks, and I will be very 
reasonable 

I send you a note which I received two daj s 
ago from Rousseau It is of no importance, but 
It will serve to keep jou informed of e\er) tiling. 
He came yesterdaj When we were alone, I 
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asked him if he had seen Diderot again. “ No,” 
he answered, “ he proposed to come, but he will 
not. Besides, he has something far better to do ; 
he must be at eveiy body’s disposal, except mine.” 
“ What,” I rejoined, “ is there anything fresh ? 
His time, as you know, is not alwa3^s at his dis- 
posal, and he has not the necessary facilities.” 
“Ah ! ” said he tenderl}’-, and with an air of being 
deepl}^ moved, “ let him come or not, we love each 
other just the same ; we feel so sure of each other, 
our friendship is so firmly established, that it is 
proof against anything that may happen.” 

I was utterly amazed at this affectionate de- 
claration. “I believe it,” I said to him, “and, 
for your sake, I hope you may be always convinced 
of it.” I gave him back the MS. which he had 
intrusted to me, and let him see what I thought 
of it, with the greatest possible consideration. He 
did not seem hurt by it ; however, instead of 
staying several days with us, he left when dinner 
was over, expressing his sorrow at leaving us in 
exaggerated terms. My mother has never liked 
him much, as 'you know, but I am terribly alarmed 
that she may conceive a decided antipathy against 
him. As for Margency, he laughs at everything; 
it was very amusing to hear him and my mother 
on this point. The end of their conversation 
brought us back to him who commands our united 
suffrages. 

The Comtesse d’Houdetot came to supper 
with us yesterday, and brought her fat Madame 
de Blainville. The former came in like a mad- 
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woman, the latter like a fooi, the Marquis de 
Saint-Lambert was with her , he came to tell me 
of his departure for the army Madame d’Houdetot 
IS m despair about it , she did not expect this 
sepa.ra.tion In vain we assured her that there were 
no important events to be expected m the direc- 
tion where Saint-Lambert is going , the liveliness 
of her imagination and the sensitiveness of her 
soul cause her to see everything in the \\orst 
light She cannot control herself, and allows 
her grief to be seen with a frankness which, al- 
though at bottom very estimable, is nevertheless 
embarrassing for those who take an interest in 
her I fancied I saw that there was an arrange- 
ment between her and her sister-in-law to make 
me acquainted with Madame de Verdelm I 
answered in such a manner as to make them 
abandon it Perhaps the Comtesse is being 
made to act without any suspicion on her own 
part , I should certainly be inclined to think so, 
for intrigue is foreign to her nature Good 
heavens’ How impatient I am to see ten jears 
more over this woman's head ’ If she could 
only acquire a little self-control, she would be an 
angel But if her husband continues to provoke 
her, her intoxication will onl^ last the longer 
Meanwhile, my friend, I must confess to ^^ou, 
that all these fine ladies and the amnble Mar- 
gency displease me, “the Syndic,” however, 
makes me laugh But what is laughter when 
the soul IS sad ’ It only makes the latter more 
uncomfortable after the outburst 
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I have certainly observed, in the case of Mar- 
gency, one of those eveiy-da}' truths which always 
strike me as if thc}^ were new. This is, that the 
mind and character are always depicted in the 
most unimportant things. Monsieur dc Margency 
is only the outline or the extract of everything 
agreeable ; he is a collection of admirable trifles. 
1 was admiring the spectacle of nature, admiring 
it on a large scale ; its masses alone had struck 
me ; his attention was only arrested by details. 
I was contemplating the majesty of the forest 
of Epinay. He would have liked to count the 
leaves ; he examined each of them one by one. 
If any one of them exhibited to him a form that 
was in any way peculiar, it possessed no claim 
on his admiration; this is the reason why he 
unhesitatingly prefers Racine to Corneille, opera 
to tragedy, Grandison to Clarissa. 

Let me say a few words about my health, 
for you would never forgive me for passing it 
over in silence. I began to take asses’ milk 
yesterday, and it agrees with me very well. I 
diet m3^self so severely that you would be unable 
to endure it. I sleep tolerably well ; I do not 
expose m^'^self to the sun or the evening dew ; 
I never walk without my carriage following me. 
That is all you recommended and what the 
ph3^sicians require me to do. I am very strict 
in regard to this, you can feel assured of that. 
Do you be equally strict in telling me about 
yourself, I beg of you ; never write me a letter 
without letting me know the state of your health. 
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From M Grimm io Madame d Epina\ 

Wesd, up VI 

I have arrived, Madame, and although I ha\e 
great need of repose, I cannot make up my mmd 
to rest until I have untten to }ou I ha\e re- 
ceived through M de S * two letters from }ou 
which have restored me to life I am still ignorant 
of the arrangement of the couriers M le Marechal 
IS sending one off to-morrow If he is despatched 
this evening, he will bring )ou this note, if not until 
to morrow, I hope }ou will receive a volume I 
tremble to think of the disturbed life I am going to 
lead Oh, how I am to be pitied' 

Adieu ' Tvladame I write to nobody I am 
in excellent health, but I am knocked up Give 
my respects to Madame your mother 
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